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INTRODUCTION. 


W H £ K the number and variety of English Grammart 
already published, and the ability with which some of them 
are written, are considered, little can be expected from a 
aew compilation, besides a careful selection of the most 
useful matter^ and some degree of improvement in the mode 
of adapting it to the understanding, and the gradual pro- 
gress of learners. In these respects something, periiaps, may 
yet be done, for the ease and advantage of young pereons. 
In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a 
medium to be observed, between treating the subject in so 
extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and con- 
iase their minds, by offering too much at once for their 
comprehension ; and, on the other hand, conducting it by 
such short and general precepts and observations, as con- • 
vey to them no clear and precise information. A distribu- 
tion of the parts, which is either defective or irregular, 
has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
of the study in which they are engaged ; a gradual and 
judicious supply of this outline ; and a due arrangement 
pf the divisions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the best means of enlightening 
the minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of 
knowledge. The author of this work, at the same time 
that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be 
too concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irre- 
gular in their disposition, has studied to render his subject 
sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely attained these objects, 
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4 INTRODUeriON. 

How far he has succeeded in the attempt, and wkeseia he 
has failed, must be referred to the determination of tbe 
judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, 
be conducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which 
is so favourable to the business of instruction. The more 
important rules, definitions, and observations, and which 
arc therefore the most proper to be committed to mem<My, 
are printed with a larger type ; whilst rules and remarks 
that are of less conse<}uehce, that extend or diversify the 
general idea, or that serve as explanations, are contained 
in the smaHer letter: these, or the chief of them, will be 
perused by the student to the greatest advantage, if post- 
poned till the general system be completed. The use of 
notes and observations, in the common and detached man* 
ner, at the bottom of the page, vrould not, it is imagined, 
be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so 
ample and regular an Illustration, as a continued and uni-> 
form order of the several subjects. In adopting this mode, 
Care has been taken to adjust it so that the whole may be 
perused in a connected progress, or the part contained in 
the larger character read in order by itself. Many of the 
notes and observations are intended, not only to explain 
the subjects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views 
of the grammar of other languages, and of ^the various 
sentiments of English grammarians; but also to invite the 
ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt 
to a more enlarged, critical^ and philosophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be 
improper more particularly to observe, that in selecting and 
forming them, it has been the author's aim to render 
ih^m as exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, 
as intelligible to young minds, as the nature of the subject, 
and the difficulties attending it, would admit. He pre- 
sumes that they are also calculated to be readily committed 
to memory, and easily retained. For this purpose, he has 
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been solicitous to select terms that are smooth and voluble; 
to proportion the members of the sentences to one another ; 
to avoid protracted periods ; and to give the whole definition 
or rule^ as much harmony of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced to 
pay peculiar attention to this part of tlie subject; and 
though the instances of false grammar^ under the rules of 
Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not be found too 
many, when their variety and usefulness are considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
wbich, from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly 
of materials selected /rom the writings of others, it is scarcely 
oecessary to apologize for the use which the Compiler has 
made of his predecessors' labours; or for omitting to in- 
sert their names* From the alterations which have been 
frequently made in the sentiments and the language, to suit 
the Goimexion, and to adapt them to the particular pur- 
poses for which they are introduced ; and,, in many ii\. 
stances, from the uncertainty to whom the passages origi- 
nally belonged, the insertion of names could seldom be • 
made with propriety. But if this could have been generally 
done, a work of this nature would derive no advantage 
from it, equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages 
with a repetition of names and references* It is, however,^ 
proper to acknowledge. In general terms, that the authors 
to whom the grammatical part of this compilation is prin- 
cipally indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, 
Ijowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, &c, 
contained in. the Appendix, and which are, chieily, ex- 
tracted from, the writings of Blair and Campbell, vvilL it i& 
presumed, Ibrhj a proper addition to the Grammar. The 
subjects ai*e very nearly related ; and the study of per- 
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spicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally t6 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance with 
the principles of both, will prepare and qualify the students, 
for prosecuting those additional improvements in language, 
to which they may be properly (ferectedi 

On the utility and importance of the study of Grammar, 
and the principles of Composition, muchmight be advanced^ 
for the encouragement of persons in early life to apply 
themselves to this branch of learning ; but as the limits of 
this Introduction will not allow of many observations on 
the subject, a few leading sentiments are all that can bo 
admitted here witk propriety. As words are the signs of . 
our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive the sen- 
timents of others, and communicate our own; and as>signs 
exhibit the things which they are intended to represent, 
more or less accurately, according as their real or established 
conformity to those things is more or less exact; it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to our knowledge of the nature and 
properties of words, of their relation to each other, and of 
their established connexion with the ideas to which they 
ai|e applied, will be the certainty and ease, with which we 
transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one another; and* 
that, without a competent knowledge of this kind, we shall 
frequently be in hazard of misunderstanding others, and of 
being misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be justly, 
asserted, that many of the differences in opinion amongst, 
men, with the disputes,, contentions, and> alienations of 
heart, which have tqa often proceeded from such differ-^ 
ences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill in 
the connexioa and meaning of words, and by a tenacious, 
misapplication of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
this study can receive, in small compass, may be derived* 
from the following sentiments of an eminent and candid 
writer * on language and composition. '' All that regardsi 
** th.e study of composition, merits the higher attention upoQ, 
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'* this account^ that it is intimately connected vrith the im* 
** provement of our intellectual powers. For I must be 
** allowed to say, that when we are employed, after a 
*' proper manner, in the study of composition, we are cul- 
*' tivating the understanding itself. The study of arranging 
"and expressing our thoughts wHh propriety, teaches to > 
" think, as w:ell as to speak, accurately."* 

BcFOU the clq^e of this Introduction, it may not b% 
mperfiuous to observe, thsLt thq author of the following 
work has no interest in it>. but that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage^to young per* 
SODS, and relieve the labours, of those who are employed io^ 
their education. E^e wjs^es to promote, in some degree, 
the cause of virtue, as well as of learning; and, with this 
view, he has been studious,, through the whole of the work, 
i|otonly to avoid every exsunple and illustration, which 
might have 2^n improper effect on the minds of youth ; but 
also to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a moral 
and religious tendency. His attention to objects of so much 
importance will,, he trusts, n^eet the approbation of every 
well-disposed reader* If they were faithfully regarded in 
all books of education, they would doubtless contribute 
very materially to the order and happiness of society, by 
guarding the innocence, and cherishing the virtue of tli^ 
rising generation. 

jatit)ertf0enietit ^ 

XO THE NINTH EDITION. j 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considera Wk j 

alterations and additions: but works of this nature admit of- 
repeated improvements; and are, perhaps, never complete. 
Tjie ai^thoi:, solicitous to render his book more worthy of 
the encouraging approbation bestowed on it by the public, , 
has again revised the work with care and attention. The 
new edition^ he hopes will be found much improved. The. 
/addttioQSj wiiich are very considerable zr^, chiefly, such, 
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as are calculated, to expand tke learner's views of the sub« 
ject; to obviate objections; and to render the study of 
grammar both easy and interesting. This edition contains 
also a new and enlarged system of parsing ; copious lists of 
nouns arranged "according to their gender and number; 
and many notes and observations, which serve to extend^ 
Of to explain, particular rules and positions *. 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of the 
divisions, arrangements, definitions, oe rules, against which 
critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objections. The 
subject is attended with so much intricacy, and admits of 
views so various, that it was not possible to render every 
part of it unexceptionable; or to. accommodate the work, 
in all respects, to the opinions and prepossessions* of every 
grammarian and teacher. J^f the author has adopted that 
.. » system which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 

. - the subject,, and conformable to the sentiments of the most 

judicious grammarians; if his reasonings and illustrations, re- 
specting particular pomts,are founded on just principles, and 
the peculiarities of the English language; he has, perhaps, 
done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature; and fie may warrantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more extensively approved and circulated. 

* The author conceives that Uie occasional strictures, dis|x:rsed through the 
book, and, intended to illustrate and support a number of important gram-- 
Hiitical points, wifi not, to young persons of ingenuity, ap]>ear to be dry and 
useless discussions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, they wiU be readl- 
with attention. And he presumes that these strictures will gratify their cu- 
riosity, stimulate application, and give solidity and permanence to llieir gram- 
matical knowledge.-^ln the Octavo edition of the gramaaari particularly in 
the Third impression of it, t]i€ reader will &nd many additional discussions 
of this nature. 

Holdgatt, near Fork, I8O4. 

The Twenty third edition of tlie present work contains references, under the 
particular rules, to the correspondent parts of The Exercises and Tkt Key, By 
this means, the student may readily consult these volumes, for a more exten- 
'sive iilustration of the rules and principles of the Grammar. See the Jdver- 
tisement to the Twelfth edition of the Key to the Eitercises, at page 220 of that 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


£nglish grammar is the art of speaking aad 
writing die English language with Ipropriety. 
It is divided into four parts, viz. orthography^ 

ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY, 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to the 
shident^ by observing^ in other words, that Grammar treats, 
first, of the form and sound of the letters^ the combinatioa 
of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; secondtft 
•f the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation ; thirdly, of the union and right order 
of words in the formation of a sentence ; and lastly, of the 
just pronilnciation> and poetkal construction of sentences. 

PARTI. 

Orthography. 

Chapter I. Of the Lettbbs. 

Section 1. 0/the nature of the letters, andqfcperfect 

a^habet,^ 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

The letters of the English langitage, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty .six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certaki 

articulate sounds, the elmnents of the language. 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the huDUUH 

voice^ formed b j the organs of speech. 
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Tke follo'Qving is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Koman> Italic^ 

and Old English Characters. 

Saxon. Roman.' Italic. Old English. Name. 

Cap. Saudi. Cap. Small. Cap. Small. Cap. StualL 
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a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

SL « 

tit. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

B 

b 

B Ii 

bee. 

E 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

C c 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

4 

D 

d 

9> H 

dee. 

6 

« 

E 

e 

4 

E 

e 

<C z 

ee. 

F 

F 

F 

f. 

F 

/ 

M t 

ef. 

C 

5 

G 

g 

G 

g 

<S s 

jee. 

t> 

h 

H 

h 

H 

h 

^5 

aitch. 

I 

• 

I 

• 

1 

I 

• 

3 i 

ix>T eye. 



J 

• 
J 

J 

• 

J 

3 i 

Jay 

K 

Jc 

K 

k 

K 

k 

% k 

kay. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

L 

I 

% I 

el. 

(D 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

0^ tn 

em. 

N 

n 

N 

n 

N. 

n 

^ n 

en. 

O 

o 

O 

o 





iD 

0. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P. 

P 

^ 9 

pee. 



Q 

q 

a 

? 

^ q 

cue. 

R 

n 

R 

r 

R 

r 

% v% 

ar. 

S 

r 

S 

fs 

s 

/' 

& CSJ 

ess. 

T 

z 

T 

t 

T 

t 

<!: t 

tee. 

D 

Vth 






U 

u 

U 

u 

u 

u 

< 

u or you^ 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

vee. 

10 

p 

w 

w 

w 

w 

m to 

double u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% % 

eks. 

Y 

• 

r 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

» ? 

W* 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

z 

X 

^ J 

zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language^ aiid^ in- 
deed^ of every other language^ would contain a number of 
letters^ precisely equal to the number of simple articulate 
sounds belonging to the language. Every simple sound 
would have its distinct character ; and that character be 
the representative of no other sound. But this is far £K)m 
J>eing the state of the English alphabet. It has more od-i 
ginal sounds than distinct significant letters ; and^ conse- 
quently, some of these letters are made to represent, not 
•ne sound alone, but several sounds. This will appear by 
reflecting, that the sounds signified by the united ktiert 
th, sh, ng, are elementary, and have no single appropriate 
characters, in our alphabet : and that the letters a and « 
represent the different sounds heard in Iiat, hate, hall ; and 
in but, bull, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the leamersfh "w« 
shall set down the characters made use of to repr^ent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly 
in the manner and order of the present English alphabet, 
as the design of the subject will admit ; and shall annex tm 
each character the syllable or word, which contains its 
proper and distinct sound. And here it will be proper t« 
begin with the vowels. 


Letters denoting the 
simple aouods. 

a 

as hearc 

I in 

Words containing tiM 
simple souodik 

fate. 

a 

at 

in 

fall. 

a 

as 

in 

fat. 

a 

at 

in 

far. 

c 

at 

in 

me. 

e 

at 

in 

met 

1 

• 
1 

as 

in 

pine« 

• 

1 

as 

in 

pin. 

o 

as 

in 

no. 

o 

at 

in 

not* 

o 

at 

in 

move. 

H 

as 

in 

mule. 
Bil 
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. Mitn denotine the Words conUlning ttm 

•imple sounds. simple sounds. 

u as heard in tub. 

u as' in bull. 

By this list it appears^ that there are in the English 
language fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i and u, 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs^ 
or diphthongal vowelSfOur language, strictly speaking, con* 
tains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to represent which, 
. we have only five distinct characters or letters. If a in far, 
is fh^ same specific sound as a in fai ; and u in bull, the 
same as o in mo-oe, which is the opinion of some gramma- 
rians ; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in the 
English language. 

The following list denotes the sounds of the consonants, 
being in number twenty-two. 

Lelters denoting the 
simple sounds. 

b 

d 
f 

if 

M 

k 
1 

m 
n 

P . 

t 

8 

t 

W 

y 

* Some frsiwiianaiis suppose i to mark only an aspintkMi, or breathing : but 
it appears to be a distiiict JOiind| and formed in a particular manner, by the 
w^ajis bf speech. , 


, 


Words oontainiBg thd 



simple sounds. 

ns heard in 

bay, tub. 

as 

in 

day, sad. 

as 

ih 

off, for. 

as 

in 

Van, love. 

as 

in 

egg> go. 

as 

in 

hop, ho. 

as 

in 

kill, oak. 

as 

in 

lap,* all. 

as 

in 

my, mum. 

)as 

in 

no, on. 

as 

tn 

pin, map. 

as 

in 

rap, cry. 

as 

in 

so, lass. 

as 

in 

zed, buzz. 

as 

in 

top^ mat. 

as 

in 

wo, will. 

as 

in 

ye, yes. 


Eaeyclopadia Briiatims* 
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1 ' • 

UnertdenoHnsthft 
•ifflpte souncU. 

as heard 
as 

in 
in 

WonbcdbtaiainsUK 
sinple sounda. 

ing, sing, 
shy^ ash. 

tb 

as 

in 

thin^ thick. 

th 

as 

in 

then, them; 

jHi 

as 

in 

pleasure. 


n 


Several letters marked in the English alphabet^ as con- 
sonants, are either jsuperfluou^^ or represent^ not simple^ but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, i^ superfluous in both 
its sounds ; the ope being expressed by kj and the other 
l>y *• O^ ifi .the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, but a 
complex sound ; as age is pronounced aidge* J is unne* 
cessary, because its sound, and that of the soft g, are in 
our language the same. S, with its attendant u, is either 
complex, and resolvable into kw, as in qiudity; or unne- 
cessary, because its sound is the same vdth k, as in cpaque. 
X is compounded of gs, as in example; or of ks, as in 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of the 
English language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, 
and .with facility, every original simple sound that belongs 
to it. By a timely and judicious care in this respect, the 
voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every combination of sounds ; and taught to avoid that 
confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, 
which accompanies, through life, many persons, who have 
not, in this respect, been properly instructed at an early 
period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself : as, «, e, o; which are 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
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vowel : as, i, rf,/, /; which require rOwels to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e^ i, Oy u, and sometimes w 
and^. 

Wand J/ are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable ; but in every other situation they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians^ 
that w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or 
word> and yowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants^ when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them, as 
it would be improper to say an walnut^ an yard, &c. ; 
and from their following a vowel without any hiatus or 
difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That 
they are vowels in other situations, appears from their re- 
l^larly taking the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the 
exact sound of u in saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of 9^ 
in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. See the letters W and Y, 
pages 30 and 31*. 

We present the following as more exact and philosophl* 
cal definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends, 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 

• The tettern w and^ are of an ambiguous nature ; being oonsonanta at the 
begioolng of words, and vowels at the end. Etuy^iopadia Mriiamuca, 

W ALKER*s Critical ProDouncing Dictionary, page 34, third edition* 
PERRY'S English Dictionary, Preface, page 7. 
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the compojmd. But there does not appear to be any foun- 
dation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to the 
nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of mixed 
or compound sounds. It requires, according to the defi- 
nition, but one conformation of the organs of speech, to 
form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at allj without the 
aid of a vowel. They are by p, t^ d, k, and c and 
g hard. 

The semi- vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are /, /, w, w, r, v, Sy z^ x^ 
and c and a aj^ft^ . 

Four of the semi*vowels; namely, l^ m, n^ r, are 
ftlso distinguished by the name of liquids^ from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in reci- 
ting the alplwbet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the assist- 
ant vowels follow the consonants : as, be, pe, te, de, ka. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants 2 as, ef, el, em, en, or, es, 
ex. The exceptions are, ce, ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between the TicUure and the 7302710^ of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso- 
nant : and, by this means, the student is led into error and ' 
perplexity, respecting these elements of language. It 
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should be impressed on his mind^ that the lurme of cvvry 
consonant, is a complex sound ; but that^he oonsoifatnt it- 
self, is^always a simple sound. -^9.r. ,r. J "t-^ * 

Some writers have described tbeanittes^aodksemi-^roiraj^ 
with their subdivisip^s, neaiAy in the followtng^mannet. set 

Tiie mutes are ijiose ponsonants, wboae sonndB caiiaot'be- 
protracted* The semi-vawels, soich^ whose: soands caaj te 
continued ^t pleas^rf^ partaking of) .the nature of vowels^ 
from which they deprire^their name. 

The ^utes may be subdivided into pture and impure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pifH 
longed : they are kj p, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space : 
they are b, d, g. 

The senii*YQweh may be subdividcdiiito^t^ocai ^nd tMp#<^ 
rated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice J the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are^eleyen voca^, s^nd iive aspirated* The vocal are /, n^, 
n, r, V, w, y, z, th flat, 2^, ng: the aspirated,/,*^ s, 
th sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into jmre and 
impfure* The pure are those which are formed ^itirdy by 
the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the vpice. There are seven pure — /, m, n, r, w, y, 
fijg'f four impure — v^ %, th flat, zh, 

A diphthong is. the union of two vowels, pro* 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as^ ea 
in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the. 
vowels sounded .; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

1- Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, originally 


knrd In ynmoutieiiig the words which contain them. 
Thoogli this b not the case at present^ with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
4t|Mboiip; tat^to diitiJiguish them, they are marked by 
the isHB tmfiNiptr* As the dipirthoiig derives its name 
a^ mtitare fom its sounds and not from its letters^ and 
pi^pflcly dewiles a double Towei sound, no union of two 
YQ99flJs^ wikere one is sitent; can, in strictness, be entitled 
to that appellation ; and tli« single letters t and «, whoi 
pronounced long, must, in this view, be considered as 
diphtkongs. The triphthongs, having at most but two 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians classed with the diphthongs. 

Section 2. Otfi/enUL obseroations on the sounfy pf the 

kttarg* 

A 

A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in, far, farm, father. 

The diphthong oa generally sounds like a short in pro* 
per names; as in Balaam, -Canaan, Isaac; but not in Baal, 
Gaal. ' ' 

Ae has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, xnigma, 
xquator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of 
a; as in pail, tail, &c; pronounced pale, tale, &c.: except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a: as in taught, 
caugiit, ^c. Sometimes like the short or ppen a ; as m 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o ia 
hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c» 
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Aw has always the sound of broad a; as in bawJ, scniw.l» 
cray^l. 

jiy, like its near relation ai,'\^ pronounced like the long 
slender sound of a; as in pay, day, d^y. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 
In some words it is silent; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
* &c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the sylla* 
ble; as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k, before a, o, m, r, I, t; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it 
ends a syllable; as, in victim, fla^ccid. 

A soft sound like $ before e, i, and y, generally; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has some- 
times the sound of ^A; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, &c, 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word; and therefore we find in our best diq- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
syllables; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities; such as writing mimic and. 
mimickry ; traf!ic and trafficking. 

CA is commonly sounded like tch; as in church, chin, 
ehaff, charter: but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of k;' as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, 
distich; and in foreign names; as, Achish, Baruch, 
Enoch, &c. 

Ch, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound ofsh; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ck in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in arch- 
angel, archives, Archipelago; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy: but before a consonant it always 
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s(miid$ like tch; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby- 
ter, &c. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D 

/> keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in death, bandage, kindred; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of t, in stuHed, tripped, 
&c. stuft, tript, &c. 

E 

£ has three different sounds. 

A long sound; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, 
kicre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a; asinclerk,serjeant; 
and sometimes that of short i; as in England, yes, pretty. 

£ is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel; as, me, he, she: or in 
substantives derived from the Greek; as, catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope, it is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants; as, force, rage, since, oblige: or to 
lengthen the preceding vowel; as, can, cane ^ pin, pine;, 
rob, robe 

The diphthong ea h generally sounded like e long; as in 
appear, beaver, creature^ &c.. It has also the sound of short 
e; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro*^ 
nounced like the long and slender <z; as in bear, b|:eak,g]:eat^ 

Eau has the souyd of long o; as in beau, flamber^u, port*, 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it ha^ ^e sound,, 
of long M. 

£i, in general, sounds the same as lor^^ ^^j slender (i;^ as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It ^^^^ ^^^ jj^^^d of longe 
in seize, deceit, receive, either, r ^^^^^j., &c. It is sometime* 
pronounced like short i; as in ',^^^^ ^^f^^ Sovereign, &c. 

£^ is pronounced iikee.j^^^. ^^ .^ ^^^ ^,^^ some- 

times like ^ short; as ir^ jeopard, feopa- -dy Ithasalsothe 
sound of short «; as ir^dungeon, stur^r .^n/puncheon, &c. 
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£u is always sounded like bng uorew; as in feud^ deuce* 

Ew is almost always pfionounced like longn; as in few, 
new,, dew, 

£^, wheft theacceii<tis.«i it, is alw^y^ pronounced like 
« long;; as in bey, grey> convey; except in key, ley, 
iirhere it is sounded like long a 

'-When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of « long; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F 
/'keeps <Mie pure unvaried sound at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, &c.: 
except in of, in which it has the flat sound of ov; but not 
in composition; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We should not 
pronounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; but a wife's 
jointure, a calfs head. 

G 

.6 has two sounds: one hard; as in gay, go, -gun: the 
other soft; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, «, I, and r; as, game, gone, 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before e, i, and y, is soft; as in genius, gesture, gin* 
ger, Egypt; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
some others. 

G is mute before n; as in gnash, sign, foreign. Sec, 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, giyes 
the preceding vowel a k)ng sound; as in. resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard g; as, ghost, ghastly: in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silait; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the soimd off; as in laugh, cough, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in burgh, 
burgher. 
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H 
The sound BtgAified by this letter^ is, as bef<N« obserred, 
an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It 
ift heard in the iverds, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute 
at the beginning of a word. It it always silent after r; aii 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H&nai, preceded by a vowel* is always silent; aq* abf 
hah! oh! fo^! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the ^ntness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the neglU 
gence of tutors^ and the inattention of pupils, it has hap^ 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to iiicu!« 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound, 

I 

/ has a long sound ; as in fine : and a short one ; as in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final inmonA* 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u ;.'«^ii)fekt, first. In sonve 
words ii has the sound of c long nH|machine, bomba* 
zine, magazine. ?i?*^ 

The diphthong ia Is frequently sounded like ^ ; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i; as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament, '' 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, gre- 
nadier. It has also the sound of long i; as in die, pie, lie: 
and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve, 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in Heu, adieu, purlieu. 

lo, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms twa 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termi^ 
nations twn and si<m, are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun; except when the i is preceded by s or r,^ as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables ; as in bilious, various^ abstemious. Bfut 
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these vowels often coalesce into one syllable; as in precious^ 
factious^ noxious. * 

J 

/ is pronouiwed exactly like soft g; exc^t in hallelujah, 
wkere it is pronounced like ^. 

K . 

AT has the sound of c hard^ and is used before e and a, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n; as in 
knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled; except in 
Habakkuk; but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by 
a double consonant; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It .is sometimes mute; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosy Hables ; 
as, mill, will, fall; except where a diphthong precedes 
it; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el; 
]Q which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M 
Jlf has always the same sound ; as,murmur, monumental, 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 

N has two sounds: the one pure; as in man, net, noble; 
the other a ringing sound like ng; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

N is mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
tn; as, hymn, solemn, autumn 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pro- 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
singin, bringin: but as it is a giOod rule, with respect to 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless cus- 
tom has clearly decided otherwise, it does aot seem proper 
to adopt this innorvation. 
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o 

Q has a' long sound; as in note, bone, obedient, over; 
and a short one ; as in not> got^ lot, trot. 

it has sometime? the short sound of u; as, son, come, at* 
torney. And in some words it is sounded like oo; asinprove^ 
move; and often like au; as in nor, for, lord. 

Xhe diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of o; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, ^here it takes the sound of broad a; as, abrawd, &c. 
Oe has the sound of single e. It. is scnnetimes long ; as in 
foetus, Antoeci: and sometimes short; as in ceconomicSj 
oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bil- 
boes, it is sounded exactly like long o, 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a bjroad 
and € long united, as in boy; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced as if 
"written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and fiopd it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down; as in 
bound, found, suiTOund, 

The second is that of short m; as in enough, trouble^^ 
journey. 

The third is that of oo; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of loQg a; as in though, mourn, poulr 
tice. 

The fifth is that of short a, as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe; as in ought, brought, thought* 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou; as in brownt, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong ojy is but another form for oi^ and is pr^ 
nouQced exactly like it» 
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P has always the same sounds except^ perhaps, ,iq cupp 
boards where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mi^te; as 
in ^ psalm, psalter, Ptolemy: and between m and U ?iSt 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like/; asjn philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip, ^ . ,i ^. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound ol v. . In 

apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phtliisical, both letter^ ^ 

are entirely dropped. 

Q 

fi is always followed by u; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

$» is sometimes sounded like k ; as, conquer, liquor, risque. '■ 

R 

Shas a rough sound; as in Rome, river, rage: an^ ^' 
smooth one; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
«r; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S ^ 
S has two different sounds. 

A soft and fiat sound like z; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as saint, sister, Cyprus, 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words, 

tShas also the sound oizh: as in pleasure, measure,treasure. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, &c, ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before; as, 
intrusion; but like J sharp, if it follows a consonant; as 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute; as, 
amuse; and before y iinal; as rosy; and in the words bo* 
som, desire, wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 

T 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before «, 
when the ac5cent precedes^ sounds like tch : as, nature, vir- 
tue, are pronounced, natchure, vittchue. Ti before a 
Towel has the sound of ^; as in. solvation:- except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before; 
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V, question ; and excepting also derivatives mm words 
endi^^^in t^ ; zs, mighty> migbtier. 
^ Tk has two sounds ; the one soft and fiat ; as^ thus» whe* 
ther^ TOdthen : the other hard and sharp ; as^ things think, 
breath. 

Th, at thebeginningof words, is sharp ; as, in thank, thick, 
tiiunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and some 
others. Th, at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
breath, noouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Tb, in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, ortho* 
dox, misanthrope : except worthy, iarthing, brethren, aoll 
a few others. 

Thy between two vowels, is generally flat in words- purely 
J^gllsh ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mothet.-^ 

7%, between two vowels, in words from theieaooedlaiH' 
guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy/Al^eiis» 
apothecary. . . » 

Th is sometimes pronoipiced like simple t; as, Thomas^ 
thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

U has three sounds, viz. 
A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic* 
A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 
An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 
The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berriah 
( jiis now often used before wor4s beginning with u long, 

f gt^ and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
^ union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua, has sometimes the sound of tea ; as in 
assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long u; as in cue, hue, 
^ ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like € short ; as io 
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guest, g^iess. In some words it is entirely sunk; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c* 
. l/ils frequently pronounced wi; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; as in 
guide, guile, disguise: and sometimes that of i short; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is. sounded 
like long u; as '}i\ juice, suit, pursuit: and after r, like 
00 ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like two; as in quote, quorum, quondanu 
Uy has the sound of long e; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; pro- 
nounced obloquee, &c. except, buy, and its derivatives.' 

V 

y has the sound of flat/, and bears the same relation to 
it, .as b does top, d to t, hard g to k, and z to s. It has also 
one uniform sound ; as vain, vanity, love. 

w 

W, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; as water 
resembles the sound oiooater; bul^that it has a stronger and 
quicker sound than oo, and has a/ormation essentially dif- 
ferent, will appear ^o any person who pronounces, with at- 
tention, the words wo, woo, beware; and who reflects that it 
will not admit the article an before it; which oo would 
admit. In some words it is not sounded ; as in answer, 
sword, wholesome: it is always silent before r; as in wrap, 
wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wTy, bewray, &c. 

^before h is pronounced as if it were after the h; as, 
why, hwy; when, hwen; what, hwat. 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

' When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronunci- 
ation, it has exactly the same sound as u Would have in the 
game situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, sawyer, vowel, 

outlaw. 

X 
X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of 

Greek original; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 
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R has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a syllable with 
ftibe accent upon it; as exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
^Jle accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con- 
fionant ; as excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gz, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzistjieg** 
zample. 

Y 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly per- 
ceived by pronouncing the words ye, yes, new-year, in 
which its just and proper sound is ascertained* fttiot only 
requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pro- 
nounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its form- 
ation is essentially ditiferent. It will not admit of an before 
it, as ee will in the following example ; an eeL The 
opinion that y and w, when they begin a word or syllable, 
take exactly the sound of ee and oo, has induced some 
grammarians to assert, that these letters are always vowels 
or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as 
i would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry, 

Z 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer com- 
pression ef the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
ti(m of the accent. It may also be observed, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid t<^ 
the vowefe which are not accented. There is scarcely an^ 
thing which more distinguishes a person of a poor educa* 


tioh, from 'a person of a good one^ than the prohiinciation 
of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the ac' 
Cent, the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner ; 
but the unaccented vowels in the inotiths of the former/ 
have a distindt, open, and specific sound, while the latter 
ofteri totally sink them, or change them into some othet 
sound* 

Section 3. The nature of articulation explained* 

AtrovcisE account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not im<» 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
student, and serve to explain more fully the nature af arti* 
culation, and the radical distinction between vowels ah4 
consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from jthe lungs, and so agi- 
tated Of modified in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech* The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx, con- 
sisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
l^rought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the la- 
rynx there is a small opening, called the glottis, through 
which the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is 
not wider than one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore^ the 
breatUtransmitted through it from the lungs, must pass with 
considerable velocity. The voice thus formed^ is strength- 
ened and softened by a reverberation from the palate and 
other hollow places in the inside of the mouth and nostrils ; 
and as these are better or worse s'haped for this reverbera* 
tion, the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable ofuttering^ together 


Vitfa the sinaliness of. the diameter of the glottis ; and re« 
iect^ that the same, diameter must always produce the same 
tme^ andj consequently> that to every change of tone a 
correspondent change of diameter is necessary ; we must 
be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts^ 
and the iinen<p$ of the fibres that operate in producing ef- 
I fects so minute^ so \^arious> and in their proportions so ex* 
' actly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter 
of the human glottis is capable of more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or. enlargement, by each of which a 
different note is produced ; and yet the greatest diameter 
of'that aperture, as befot^ observed^ does not exceed one 
tenth of an inch/ -. • 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we call 
airtwidbiitm, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx> but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils.* Articulation begins not, tiU the 
breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vtAiotl 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
' S^^f acted'upon, by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and thtoat ; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten dr twelve simple vo^el sotinds may be form<ed, 
agreeably to the plan in page 15 ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, lit>s, tongue, &c. ^hen 
they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that various 
operations of these organs of speech, are necessary to the 
production of the different voWel sounds ; and that by mi- 
nute variations tjhey may all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the volce^ in itd passage thiOUgh the mouth, is to- 
taUy iniercepted^ or Hinmefy cwt^nssed, there is formed a 
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certaift modification of articulate sound, wMch, as ex^esked 
by a character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is 
ihe effect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound; of 
a strong compression ; and therefore a consonant is not of 
itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its influence in vary- 
ing the tones of language is not clearly perceived, unless 
it be accompanied by an opening of the-mouth, that is^ by 
a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
%rill perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
being intercepted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat; and that the semi-vowels are 
formed by the same organs strongly compressing the voice 
in its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different seats 
where they are formed, or the several organs of speech 
chi(^y concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into 
several classes, and denominated as follows : those are called 
labials, which are formed by the lips ; those dentals, that 
are formed with the teeth ; palatals, that are formed with 
the palate ; and nasals, that are formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct 
and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
of language, and a wish to lead young minds to a further 
consideration of a subject so curious and useful, have in- 
duced the compiler to bestow particular attention on the pre- 
ceding part of his work. Some writers think that these 
subjects do not properly constitute any part of grammar ; 
and consider them as the exclusive province of the spelling- 
book ; but if we reflect, that letters and their sounds are the 
constituent principles of that art, which teaches us to speak 
and write with propriety, and that, in general, very Utile 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, 
we. must admit, that they properly belong to grammar; 
and that a rational consideration of these elementary prin- 
ciples of language^ is an object that demands the atteatioB 
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of Use young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judi- 
cious and eminent writer (Quinctilian) respecting tJiis paii 
of grammar, may, perhaps, be properly introduced on 
the presont occasion. 

" Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science, will there discover such refine- 
ment and subtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to give exercise for the most profoimd knowledge 
and erudition.** 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combi-^ 
nation, produce a syllable; syllables properly combined 
produce a word; words duly combined produce a sentence; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermes^ 
* that to prindples apparently so trivial as. a few plain ele- 
mentary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so 
hinuinerable a multitude, as all the present and past gene- 
rations of men. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Of SYLLABLES J and the rules for arranging them. 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or com^ 
poiinded^ pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a 
word: as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of riglitly dividing words 
into their syllables, or of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 
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The following are the general rules for the divisSon Of 
words into syllables. 

« 

1. A single consonant between two vowels^ must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal» re-soorce : 
except the letter x ; as, .ex-ist^ oc-aminei and except 
likewise words compounded ; as up<on, un-even, di»*eaiBe» 

2. Two consonants proper to begin*a word, must not be 
separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must 
)be divided ; a8> ut-most, un-der, ii>-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be 
pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de- 
throne, de^stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants always 
belongs to that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train* 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
tb begin a syllable, meet betweien two vowels, such of 
them as can begin a syllablje belong to the latter, the rest 
to the former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broilj 
dan-dler, dap-pie, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must lie divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-ihe-less. 

7« Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed; good-ness, 
iree-dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expressed at large in the 
author's English Spelling-book, Thirteenth, or any ^ubse- 
quent| edition, page 210->215. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^ WoMDS in general, and the Rules far spelling them. 
Ezercisesy p. 47. Key, p. 9. 

Wo am are articulate scmnds, used bj coounon 
consent, as signs of our ideas* 

A word of ojie syllable is termed a MonosjU 
lable; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; H 
word of three syllable, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A piimitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language: as| 
naDy good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be redufced 
to another word in English of greater simplicity: 
Is, manful) goodness, contentment, Yorkshire*. 

There are many Eoglish words wliich, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives: thus^ cir- 
cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
tomplicate, &c. primitive words in English, will be found 
derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English I^anguage is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the 
learner is presented with a view of such general maxims iil 
spelling primitive and derivative words, as have beea 
almost universally received. 

RULE I. 

. Monosyllables ending with/, /,.or s, preceded by a single 

▼owd, double the final consonant: as, staff, mill, pass, &c. 

=- - 1 ^ — i- 

* A oompiMiiid word is mclttded under the liead of deriv^ve words : a% 
penknife, teacup, looking-glass } may be reduced to other words of greater 
limpficitf. 
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The only exceptions are, of, if, as^ i§, has, was, yes, his, 
this, us, and thus. 

Exercises, p. 47. Key, p. 9« 
RULE II. 

Monosyllables csidirig with any consonant but /, I, or 
#, and preceded by a single vowel, never double, the .£iiial 
consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, ..odd, err, inn, 
bunn^ porr, and bu£z. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into /; as, spy, spies; I carry, thou earnest; lie car- 
rieth, or carries; carrier, carried; happy, happier, hap" 
piesti 

The present participle in ing, retains they, that « maj 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed; as, boy, boys: I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and say; from which jare 
formed, laid, paid, and said; and their compounds, un- 
laid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. ' 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, Up6n 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into i; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rareiy cnanged in the additional syllable : as, coy, coyly; 
boy, boyish, boyhood; annoy, annoyer, annoyance; joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

BULE V. ' 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last Syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single ir&we], 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to 
abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single: as, to toil^ 
toiling; to offer, anoflj^ring; maid, ma^en, SiC, 

Eiesrclses, p. bO» Key, p. 1 1. 
RVL£ VI. 

WdWis ending with any double letter but I, and' taking 
neis, less, ly, oxfal, after them, preserve the letter double; 
^s, hanhlessness, carelessnefis, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &c. But those words which end with double /, 
and take ness, less, ly^ or fid, after them, generally omit 
eoe I; as fulness, i^illess, fully, skilful> &c. 

RV|«£ VH. 

Ness, less, b/, and/u/, added to words ending with silent 
e, do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words ; as duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII, 

Meni, added to words ending with silent e, generally 
preserves the ^ from elision; as, abatement, fhastisement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
kHowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Likeotber terminations, merU changes y into i, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE IX. 

jible and ihle, when incoi^orated ilito words ending 
with silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, t)lamable ; 
cure, ecrrable ; ^sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or g soft comes 
before e in the original wdtd, the e is then preserved in 
Words corhpouttded with ahle^ as change, changeable; 
J^cfr, peaceable, &c. 

t . RVL« X. , 

Wh€»i 4ng orish is added to words ending with silent e^ 
the e is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; 
Aodgie*,, lodging; slave, slavish; prude, pnidish; blue, 
;^lui^ f wjiit^, whitish. 

•' RVIE XJ, 

Words talcen into composition, often drop those letters 
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which were superfluous in the simple words: zs, handful^ 

dunlghil, withal^ also, chilblain^ foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of. English trords, 
is far from being uniform, even amongst w^r iters of dis- 
tinction. Thus, ho7iinir and honor, inquire and enquire, 
negotiate and negociate, control and controul, expense 
aitd ejqtence, allege and alledge, surprise and surprize, 
eompkte^okd compkat, connexion and conneciiofi, abridge 
inent and abridgerkeni, and many other ortfaogi^phical 
variations, are to be met with in the best modern publi- 
cations. Some authority for deciding differences of this 
nature, appears to be necessary : and where can we fmd 
one of equal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? 
though a few of his decisions do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the principles of etymology and analogy, the 
stable foundations of his improvements. — " As the weight 
of truth and reason (says Nares in his '* Elements of Or- 
thoepy") is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly 
fixed the external icxm of our language. Indeed, so con- 
venient te it to have one acknowledged standard to rccUr 
to ; so much preferable, in. matters of this nature, is a 
trifling degree of irregularity, to a continual change, and 
fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is ear^ 
iiestly to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on light 
grounds, be tempted to innovate.** 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified: such as, 
immovable moveable, chastely chastness, fertileness fertily, 
sliness slyly, fearlessly Jtarlesness, needlessness needfesfy. 
If these, and similar irregularities, wer6 corrected by 
spelling the words analogically, according to the^first word 
in each part of the series, and agreeably to. the general 
rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, in these 
respects, be improved. 
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Etymology. 

CHAPTER I. 
A CrENERAL ViEW qfike PaMTS X^ SpEECBb 

' TffE second part of grammar is etymology, 
which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
Tarious modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts of speech; 
naiaely, the article, the substantive gt noun, 
the adjective, the pronoun, 4the verb, the 
ADVERB, the preposition, the conjunction, 
and the interjection, 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their signi- 
iGcation extends : as, a garden, ^z?z eagle, the woman. 

2. A Suhstiuitive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
33, London^ mauj virtue* 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself : 
as, a hook, the suriy an apple; temperance, industry, diostit^, 

3. An Adjective is a word addedto a substantive, 
4x> expiess its quahty : as, '^ An vtdusiriaus man ; 

' An Adjectire may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word tking: as, Sigood thing ; a bad 
4king: or of any particular substantive; as a sweet apple, 

■^fleatant prospect, a Ivoely boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a ilotm^ 

C3 
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to avoid the too frequent repetition of the .1 
word : as, ** The man is happy ; he is benevoteiit; 
he is useful/* 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to BE, to 
DO, or to suFFJiR : as, " I aw ; I rule ; I am rukd.^ 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making 
.sense with any of the personal .pronouns, or ihe -word to 
before it: as, I vmlki he plays, th^ey write; or^ to x^aik, to 
play, to xvrite, 

6. Ad Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometinaes to another ad* 
verb, to express some quaUty or circuaistance re- 
specting it: as, ^^ He reads well; a tmfy good 
man ; he writes very correctly.'^* 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question. How? how much? when ? or where ? as, 
in the phrase " He reads c&rrectly,^^ the answer to the 
question. How does he read ? is, correctly. 

7. Prepositions ser¥e to connect words with one 
anothfsr, and to show the relation between them : as,| 
" He went/rvm Londqn to York ;", " she is above 
disguise;" " they are supported Ay industry/* 

A Preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case; as, with, far ^ to, 
fcc. will allow the objective case after them ; with Mm, for 
-%er, to tbcffh &c. 

8. AConjunctionisapart of speech tbatischiefly 
used to connect sentences; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one : it sometimes con- 
nects only words: as, *' Thou and he are happy ^ 
becauseyovL are good.** " Two a^i^three are five." 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or emo- 
tions of the speaker : as ^^ O virtue ! how amiablb 
thou art!" 
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The observations which have been miade, to aid learners 
IB distinguishing the parts of speech from one another^ may 
aUbrd them some small assistance ; but it will certainly be 
niiich more instructive, to distinguish them by the defiui- 
tions> and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are ex« 
empUiied : 

1 2 7 2512 3 72 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man; 

85.5 7474 3 2 7 

auid was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

1 58 6.3-, 2 89 6 6 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often 

545 471 3 7 2 , 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

. In the fore^ittg sentence, the words tlie, a, are articles ; 
power, speecbf faculty, mm. Creator, uses, purposes, are sub- 
stantives; peculiar, hen^cent, greatest, excellent, worst, 
are adjectives; him, his, we, it, are pronouns; is, was, be* 
stowed, do, pervert, are v^rbs ; most, how, often, are ad- 
verbs ; of, to, on, by, for, are prepositions ; and, hut, are 
conjunctions; and alas is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the par- 
ticiple a distinct part; some eight, excluding the participle^ 
and ranking the adjective under the noun; some four, and 
others only two, (the noun and the verb,) supposing the 
rest to be contained in the parts of their division. We have 
followed those authors, who appear to have given them 
Ihe most natural and intelligible distribution. Some remarks 
oil the division made by the learned Home Tooke, are 
contained in. the first section .of the eleventh chapter of 
e^mology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as. a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess 
in common with the br^te creation, and by which we ex- 
press the sudden emotions and passions that actuate our 
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frame. But, as it is used in written as well as oral language, 
it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of speech, . It is 
with us, a virtual sentence, in which the npun and verb 
^re concealed under an imperfect or indigested word,— 
See this Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substaiitives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signifi* 
<;ation extends ; as, a garden, mh eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and the: 
A becomes flw before a vowel*, and before a silent A ,- 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded^ the 
a only is to be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

. The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before h, 
yrhen it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed- to that indistinct 
litterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
ktter^ which very often occurs amongst readers and speakers. 
^n horse, an husband,' an herald, an heathen, and .many 
similar associations, are frequently to be found in works of 
taste and merit. To remedy this evil« readers should be 
taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of tb/e n, 
and to give the h its full pronunciation, 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other respects indeterminate: as, 
** Give me a book ;'* " Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it a$« 
certains what particular thing or things are meant : 
as, " Give me the book ;" " Bring me the apples j' 
noteaning some book, or apples, referred to, 

•• J imieadofaifttnoiriifedbefbrtt words begimiiiig with iila^^ KepAgeSS^ 
letur IT. It it «liQ «sed btiDie oms a% nuaj a one. 
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A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
generally taken in its widest sense ; as, ** A can4i4 
miper is proper for man ;" that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and iaiportance of the articles will be 
^e«]i in the following examples; " The son of a king — the 
fon of the king— ra son of the king." flach of these three 
phrases has an eiitirely dllferent meaning, through the diif* 
^^n^nt applicatioo of the articles a and th&, 

^* Thou art a maq," is ^ very general and harmless posi- 
jtiOPi knit, "Thou ?rt /JUiaan/' (as. Nathan said to David,) 
is an assertioQ capable of strikii^g terror and remorse into 
the heart, -. 

The av<iM^ ji& oo^ittad hefore uoims that impl^ the dif- 
ferent , virtue^, yic^s^ passionsj^ qu^lities« scieQces, artSj 
inetals, h^rl^Sj &Cf ; 9^4 "priide^e is commend^Ule; false* 
>ood is Qd|<Hts ; apger ought to he avoided ;" &p. It is not 
{Npehxed to a proper name; s^^ "Alexander/' (because 
that of itself denotes a determinate individual or psurticul^ 
i&ing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a particular 
family : ts, ^* He is a l}oward« or of the family of the 
Howards ;'' or by way of eminence : as, " Every man is 
not u Newton ;'* *f He has the courage of an Achilles:" c^ 
.when SQme noup is understood ; ** He sftiled down the 
(river) Thames, in the (trhip) Britannia/' 

When ^n adjective is used with tl^e noi^n to which the 
article relates, it is plsaiced betwetn the article and the 
iioun;. as, 'f ^ good ma,n,^* ^^ an agreeable woman" '*the 
best friend**' On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or mf as> " such a shame/' *^ as great a map 
^s Alexandsr," '^ too cofele^^ an author." 

The indefinite ^rticje c^4 be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only; thp definite article may b^ 
joined also to plurals. * 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives ^w and many, (the latter y 

chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
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joined wkh plural substantives^ yet admit of the sin^Iaf 
article a : as, a few men ; a ^^itf man^ men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
BMmber collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a iwhole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, » ^bte, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole nunifoer, kn aggre* 
gate of many collectively taken ; and therefore ftfiil 're-' 
tains the article a, though joined as an adjective to a piiirdl 
substantive ; as, a hundred years; &c. 

The indefinite article is sametimes placed between. the 
adjectives many, and a singular noun : as, 

'< Full many a ^em of purest ray serene* 

<< The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

*' Full fnany ajloufr is born to blush unseen* 

" And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

In these li|ies, the phrases, many a gem and fnany ajlovffs, 

refer to many gen^ znd many JlowerSp separately, not coir 

lectivcly considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect 
is, to mark the degree the mpre strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely : as, " Tlte more I examine it, the better 

I like it I like this tlie least of any." See thi9 Chapkr^^ 

in Mf O c T A V o Grammar. " 

CHAPTBR III. 

Of Substantives, 

SscTioN K. Of Substantives ix^ generaL 
A SoBSTANTirE or Noun is . the name of any 

thing that exists, <Nr of, which \^e have any notion: 

1^ London^ marij viriue^ 
Substantives are either proper or commoH. 
Proper names^ or substantives, are the names. 

appropriatefd |(0:tudiyiduals : as^ George^ Lphdpi^^ 

Thames, '• ' 
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Commoa names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing 
many individuals under them ; as, animal, man, 
tree, &c. 

WTiea proper names have an article annexed to 
them^ they ajre used as common names : as, " He 
ij» the CY(t'^;:o of his age; he is reading the Uvea 
of the Twelve Casars^'* 

Common, nameti may also be used to signifying 
dividuals,.by the additipn of articles or pronouns : 
0^, *' The boy is. studious ; that girl is discreet*," 

To. substantives belong gender, iiumberi and 
C9se \ wd.they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of^ and of the second when spoken to: as, 
** Blessings attend us on every side ; b^ grateful , 
chUdren of inen!" that is,3/^ children of men. 

Section 2*. OfGenier^ 

Gender i« the distinction of nouns, with re- 
gard to sex. There are three genders, the mas- 
cui^iNE, the FEMININE, and, the knitter* 

The IVtisculine Gender denotejj animals, of th^ 
male kin<4,; as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a, duck-, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotea object^ which are nei- 
ther males nor females: ^s, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by i^ 
figure of speech, conyerted into thq masculine qx 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, Ac 
is setting ; and of a ship, she sails well. 

■ Nouns may aUo'be divided intQ Xht following cisascst Colftctive houqs* or 
««uns of ibuitUudc j as« tin people, the, pauriiameni, the an»y : Abstract nouns, 
pr tite namfs.of (qualities abstracted from their substances ; as, knowledge, good- 
ness, wbiieaeis: Virbal ox participial nouns \ as,beginjUnK, reading, -vriUag. 
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; Figuratively, in the English tongue, vne cammanly give 
the masculine gender to noun? which are fonspicuoos for 
the attributes of imparting or conuuuaioating^ and wliicb 
are by nature strong and efficacious, Those> again, ar^ 
in^de feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun ia 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
feminine. A^hip, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
ifeminine from its beauty, and its being the object of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally 4>ut in the ieminina 
geaden 

^ The English language has three methods of distinguish*^ 
ing the sex, viz. 



1. By different words : 

as 

Male. 

Female. 

Haie. 

Femalt;. 

Bachelor. 

Mai4. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

Kipg. 

Queen. 

Boy. 

Girl. 

Lad. 

L^ss. 

Brother. 

Sifiten 

Lord. 

Lady. 

Buck. 

Doe. 

Man. 

Woman. 

BulU 

Cow. 

Master. 

Mistress* 

BuUockor 

I Heifer. 

Milter. 

Spawnei^« 

Steen 

Nephew. 

Niece. 

Cock. 

Hen. 

Bam. - 

Ewe. 

pog- 

Bitch. 

SiBger. 

€ Songstr^s on 
i Singer* 

Brake. 

Duck. 

Earl. 

Countess, 

Sloven. 

Slut. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Son. 

Raughtet. 

Friar. 

Nun. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Gaftden 

Goose. 

Uncle. 

Aunt. 

hart. 

j^Roe. 

Wiipard. 

Witph* 

Bonnet 

M9i:e. 

, 

• 
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Male. Feo»Ie. 

{.andgrare. LandgraviiijB^ 
Lioness. 


Female. 


uae. 

4lclor« Actress. Lion. 

dMinUttslrator.Admiiiistnrtnsc. Maiiqu^$ 
Adultensi*' AduHress, Master. 

Anbassaclor. Ambassackess. Mayor. 


Ai^iter. Arbitressb 

- - . * ■• 

Jiarcni, Baroness;^ 

(yrklegrowi. Bride. 


Benefactor* 

Caterer. 

Ciianter, 

Conductor. 

Count. 

DeacojQ,. 

pukis. 

felector. 

Emperor. 

Enchanter. 

Executor. 

Govempr. 

Heir. 

Hero. 

Hunter. 

Host. 

Jew. 


Benefactress^ 

Cateres8« 

Chantress^^ 

Conductress. 

Countess. 

Deaconess. 

Puchess* 
I^lectress. 

Empress* 

Enchantress. 

Executijx, 

Governess. 

Heiress. 

Qeroine* 
Huntress. 
Hostess. 
Jewess^ 


Patron* 

Peer. 

Poet. 

Priest. 

princ^. 

Prior. 

Prophet. 

Protector. 


Marchioness* 

Mistress. 

Mayoress* 

PatronesSf 

Jreeress. 

Poetess. 

PriestesSr. 

Princess,. 

Prioiess. 

ProphetesSr 


Sorcerer. 
Sigtaiv 


Protectress.. 
Shepherd. Shepherdess* 
Songster. Sppgstresa^ 

Sorceress, 

{Sultanessj^ 
Sultana^ 
Tigress. 
Traitress. 
Tutoress. 
Yisjpountess, 
Votaress. 
Widow. 


Tiger. . 

Traitoi:. 

Tvtor. 

Viscounjt* 

Votary. 

Wi^lower. 


3. By a noun^ ^ronoun^ or a^djecti ve, heingprcfixed to th|^ 
Ki^b^tantive; as, 

A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 


A cock-sparrow. 
A ma^rservaojU 
A he*goat. 
A he*bear. 
A male child. 
M^ descendants. 


A she«goat. 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 


Female descendants. 

. It sometimes happens, that the same no^n is eithec inaif 
eidine or feminine. The yro^ds parent, qhild, cousin Jri^anJU 
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neighbour,, servant, and several others^ are used IndifTer- 
ently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. . We have only a suffix 
cient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman^ she is. a philosopher, an astronomer^ a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter^ 
mination, >yhich we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that 
she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan^ 
a companion, because, these terminations. have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 

Section 3. Of Number^ 

Number is the t^onsidecation of an object^ aa 
one or more. 

Substantives are of tvjro. number&,^ the siiigula|i 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but pne obj^t^; 
^, a phair, a table. 

Th^ plural number signifies, more; object^ theHi 
pne ; as^ ch^irs^ tables. 

Sqpie uonns^ feojn. the nature of the things 
H^hich they express, are used only in the singulai: 
form; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; 
pthers,^ only in the plural form ; as, bellows, sois- 
siors, ashes, riches, &c.. 

Some words are the same iu both numbers; as, 
deer,, sheep, swin<^, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally fornied 
by adding s to^the singujiar : as, dove, doves ; face,, 
^ces; thought, thoughts. But when the substan- 
tive singular ends in x, ch soft, sh^ ss^ qt,s^ we add 
es in the plural; as box^ boxes; church, churches; 
bsh, lashes; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebuses. If the 
singular ends in ck hard, the plural is formed by 
adding s^ as, monarch, monarqhs ; distich,: di^^-. 
liphs. 
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Nouns which end in o, have sometime e« 3dded> to 
form the piuraL; as> cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto,; 
potato, volcano, wo: and sometimes only s; ^, foho,. 
nuncio, punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in y^ or fe, are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ve^: a?> Ipaf> loaves ; half^ 
halv,es ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addition of*. 
Those wh^ch end in^^ have, th^ regular plural : as, ruff, 
ruffs ; except, staff> staves., 

Nouns.which haye 2^ in the singular, witli no other vowelj 
in the same, syllable,, change it into ies in the plural : as, 
beauty, beauties ; fly,. flieg* But the 5^ is not changed,^ 
when there is another vowel ijti the syllable : as, key, keys ;^ 
delays delays ; attorney,, attorneys. 

Some nounsi become plural by changing the a of the. 
singular into 4^;, as, n^an, m^n.; woman, women; alder-. 
man, aldermen V The words, ox and child,, form oxen ands 
children ; brother^ makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong 00 is changed ixxto-cCf in the. 
plural: as, foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth. Louse 
sgid mouse majce lice and mice. , Penny makes pence, 01^,. 
pennies, when the coin is meajit ; die, dice (for play) ; 4i^*L 
dies (for coining.). 

ft is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene??. 
j^Iity of correct writers, to construe the following words as^ 
plural nouns; pains ^ riclies, alms: and also, mathematics,^ 
metaphysics, politics, ethics, optics, prieumatics, vfiihpihct^ 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson, says. that the adjective much is sometimes a, 
tiftrm of number, as well as of quantity . This may account 
for the instances, wa meet with of its asso^ating with pams^ 
as a plural noun : as, ^f much pains.'' The connexj[9n« 
however, is not to be recommended* 

The word news is now almost universally considered as., 
Monging to the singular number. 

The noun means 19 used both in the singular and thf 
plural number. 
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' The following words, which have been adopted tmk 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 


Cherub,. 

Seraph. 

Antithesis. 

Automaton. 

l^asis. 

Crisis. 

Criterion. 
Dixresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Jiypothesi^. 
Meta^or-: 
phosis. 


plural. 

Ciienibim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Dixreses. 

Ellipses. 


Singular. 

Patum. 
Effluvium. 

Eneomiuinu 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Ipdex. 

Lamina. 


Emphases. 

Hypotheses. Medium. 

{>Metamo^*- Magus, 

phoses. Mempra^^ 

Phoenomenon, Phoenomena. dum. 

Appendix. J APP^dicesw Radius, 

• f Appendices. Stamen, 

Arcanum. Arcana, Stratum. 

Axis. Axes. Vortex. 
Calx. Calces. / 


Muni. 

Data. 

Effluyia, 
( Encomia or 
\ £ncomiuai$» 

Errata. 

Genii ♦. 

Genera. 

{Indices of 
Indexes f. 
LaminaB, 
Media. 
Magi. 

{Memoranda or 
Memorandi^ms 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 


- Some words^ derived from the learned languages, are 
fronfined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda« 
, ^iterati, minutise. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adapted into oujf 
tongue: hiatus^ apparatus, series, species. 


♦••« 


• * Genii, whcB denotiof aeriifl 8|»riti2 Geniuses, when t^gtufymg penons oC 

f Indexes, wlien it sijfoifies poiiMeff, fv TiUci of ootttenli: JmSen, ^HV 
fCi[efrtiij[ to Algebjraie quaotiUfis. 
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Section 4. Of Case, 

In English, substantives have three cases, th€ 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective*. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, ** The 
boy plays;** " The girls learn.'* 

The possessive case expresses the relation of 
property or possession ; and has an apostrophe 
with the letter s coming after it : as, ^* Th^ 
scholar's duty;" <* My father's house." 

When the plural ends in s, the ether s is omitted^ 
but the apostrc^he is retained; as, '^ On eaglea^ 
wings;" " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ssy the apostrophic s is not added: as, ^* For 
goodness' sake ;" " For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of 
an action, or of a relation ; and generally follows. 
a verb active, or a preposition : as, ^^ John assists 
Charles;'^ ^* TTiey live in London." 

English substantives are declined in the fot* 
lowing manner: 


Nammaiive Case. 
Pasessive Case. 
Objective Case, 


Singular. 

A mother. 
A mother's. 
A mother. 


PlvraL 

Mothers. 

Mothers*. 

Mothers. 


Nominative Case, 
Possessive Case. 
Olg'ective Case. 


The man. The men. 
The man's. . The men's. 
The man. The men. 


i» I 
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*TfaepoMetnre ia sometimes called the stnitiTe case; and the objective. 
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The CngKsh language, to express diffenent coBaexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the mosfc 
part, pcepositioiis. The Greek and Latin ^nipng the. 
ancient, and some too among the modern langiiages^ a& the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the substantive^ 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of wl^ich, in th^ 
Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the nature and us^ of 
cases, viz. 


Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

yocative. 

Ablative* 

Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Accusative, 

Vocative, 

Ablative, 


singular. 
DOMINUS, 

Domini, 
Domino, 

DOMINUM, 

DOMINE, 

PQMINO^ 

Plural. 

Domini, 

dominorum, 

Dominis, 

DOMIKOS, 

Domini, 

DOMTNIS, 


A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lor4. 

To a Lord. 

A Lord. 

O Lord. 

By a Lord. 

Lords. 

Lords', of Lords* 

To Lords, 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords« 


Some writers think, that the relations signiiied by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun^ may 
properly be denominated cases, in English ; and that, oa 
this.pri^ciple, there ^re,. in our language, as many cases 
as in the L^tin tongue. But to this mode of formiiig cases 
for our substantives^ there^re strong objections.. It would,, 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns, 
articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this nature 
were to be considered as constituting cases, the English 
language would have a much greater number oi them 
than the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as every preposi- 
tion has its distinct meaning and eifect, every combinatioR 
Qf a preposition and article with the noun, would form a 
dUOfereat relation^ and would constitute a distinct C9s«» 


Thhr^BWH^W eiKiumber our language vith many aew tetms^ 
ani^* heavy aftd osdess load of dUtinctions*. 

Oh' ttm^liici^e M imitatitig other languages in names 
aod lfbrtn<, iidthoiit a conrespondenee in nature and idiom^ 
we tei^Ht adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va^ 
riety of cas^, for £iiglish substantives. Thus, five or 
sis^ ~ d^dcwi^lons, distrnguished according to the various 
modes of forming the plural of substantives^ with at least 
half a dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complete arrangement of English nouns, in all their 
trappings. See on this subject, the fifth cmd nirUh sections 
of the sixth chapter oi etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor-* 
respond with the' ididm of our language, there seems to be 
great propriety in admitting a case in £ngUsh substantives, 
ivhich shall serve to denote the objects of active verbs and 
of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, properly termed 
the objective case. The general idea of case doubtless has 
a reference to the termination of the noun: but there 
are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which 
the nominative and accusative cases have precisv ly th« 
same form, and are distinguished oiily by the relation 
they bear to oth^r words in the sentence. We ^re there- 
fore warranted, by analogy, in applying this principle to. 
our own language, as far as utility, and the idiom of it, 
will admit. 'Now it is obvious, that in English, a noun 
governed by an active verb, or a proposition, is very di^ 
ferently circumstanced, from a noun in the nominative, or 
in the 'possessive case ; and that a comprehensive case, 
correspondent to that difference, must be useful and 
pr6{>^. Tbe business of parsing, and of showing the 


* If ftwet are to be dutinguished by the diiferent siirnifications of the noun,, 
or bjr the different relations it may bear to the governing word, then we have 
in our language as many cases almost, as there are prepositions : and above, 
a sum, btfneatli a man, beyond a man, round abuut a man, within a maa, 
vitbrat a Btan, &c shall be cafes, as weU as, of a nan, to a man, and with a, 
■UR." Dr. B^atifi^ 
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csanneition and dependence of words, will be mast coii«« 
veniently accomplished, by the adoption of such a case; 
and the irregwlarity of having our nouns sometinaes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot be said to be la any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety^ 
«f assigning to English substantives an oi:yeclive C3se4 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an exr 
amination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the grammar, Jias produced in his 
mind a full persuasion, |that the nouns of our language 
are entitled td this comprehensive objective case« 

' When the thing to wl^ich another is said to beioog, if 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign 
of the possessive case is commonly added to the last ternu 
JI8, ** The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessrrc 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
lorm: ** My friend's wife's sister;" a sense which would 
lie better expressed by saying, " the sister of my friend's 
wife;" or, " my friend's sister in law.'* Some gram- 
marians say, that in each of the following phrases^ via. 
•** A book of my brother's," " A servant of the queen's/' 
** A soldier of the king's," there are two genitive cases; 
the first, phrase implying, <^ one of the books of my 
^pother," the next, *' one of the servants of the queen ;** 
and 'the last, '^ one of the soldiers of the king.*" 4ut as 
the preposition governs the objective case ; and as* tbert 
jUre not, in each of these sentences, two apostrophes with 
the letter s coming ^fter them, we cann^ With proprkilf 
say, that there are two genitive cases* 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Adjectives, 

Sbctjom 1. Of the naiure (f jid^ctifes, and the degrtarf 

comparison, 

Ak Adjective is a word added to a substantive 
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to express its quality : as, <^ An indusiriaus man ;** 
"A virttums woman;"' " A benevolent mind.'* 

In Elnglbib, the adjective is not varied on account 
of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, '^ A 
careless boy ; careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
cmnparisen; the positive^ the comparative, 
and the superlative* 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three dl»- 
grees of comparison^ but the first of them kas been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly^ termed a degree of com^ 
parison ; as it seems to be nothing mbre than the simple 
form of the adjective, and not to imply either comparison 
or degree^ This opinion may be well (bunded, unless the 
adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by 
containing a secret or general reference to other things t 
as, when we say, *' he is a tell man," *ithis is ^Juir day,*' 
we make some reference to the ordinary size of men, and 
to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution : as^ 
grood^ wisCjp great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
ihe positive in signification: as> wiser, greater > 
less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as^ wisest ^ 
greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive^ becomes the confe>- 
parative, by adding r or er; and the superlative^ 
by adding st or est, to the end of it : as, wise^ 
wiser, wisestj great) greater, greatest. And the 


adverbs more and most 9 placed before the adject 
tive, have the same effect: as, wise^ m^r^ ^ise, 
9710^^ wise. 

The iprniination ish may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison^ by which the signification is dimi*- 
tiished below the positive: as black, hlackigh, or tending to 
blackness ; salt, saltish, or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality: as, *' She is rather profuse 
in her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est; and dissyllables by more and most: ss, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y; as, happy, lovely; and in le after a 
mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, 
discreet, polite; easily admit of er and est: as, happier, 
happiest; abler, ablest; politer, politest. Words of more 
than two syllables hardly ever admit of those termina- 
tions. 

In some words the superlative 5s formed by adding the 
advtrb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermost, 
or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there aVe som:e werds 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
respect: as, "good, better, best; bad, worse, worst; little, 
less, least; much or many, more, most; near, nearer/ 
nearest or next; late, later, latest or last; old, older or 
elder, oldest or eldest;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite 
article before It, becomes a substantive in sense and mean- 
ing, and is written as a substantive; as, *♦ ProYid€»ce re- 
wards ^/^e good, and punishes the bad,*' 

Various nouns placed before otljer nouns assume 4hc 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, com fieW^ 
meadow ground^ &c. 
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^^'Jb'lUl^rat'adjeetiTes are either cardiaai, or ordinal! cai> 
difval, as oae^ tivo> three^ &c. ; ordinal, ai firsts second, 
third, &c. 

S E c T IDN 2. Remarks on the subject of Comparison, 

If vre consider the subject of comparison attentively, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number> 
or at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite;— 
by how many degrees? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Alcibiades? or by how many is snow whiter than this 
paper? It is plain, that to these and the like questions, no 
definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is 
just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty 
times the len^h of a mihute. But, in regard to qualities^ 
and to those quantities which cannot be measured exactly^ 
it is impossible to say how many degrees may be compre* 
bended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact^ 
they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to express many of them. In regard to 
unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
and less, (besides those marked above,) may be expressed 
intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, 
Or words of like import: as, '* Socrates was much wiser than 
Alcibiades;'' ** Snow is a greet delai whiter than this pa- 
per;" " Epaminondas was by far the most accomplished of 
theThebans;" " The evening star is a very splendid object, 
ibut the sun is incomparably more splendid ;'* " The Deity 
is i^^nitely greater than the greatest of his creatures." 
The inaccuracy of these, and the like expressions, is not 
a material inconvenience; and, if it were, it i? un- 
avoidAble: lor hupian speech can only express human 
thought; and where thought is necessarily inaccurate, lan- 
guage must be so too. 


' Wh^ the ymtd ^^my, ^aecee^iSn^y ter aaof €tiKr idf^tilnf Ytr 
Import^ is put before tihe positire^ it is called bf wtt^ 
"writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it (rem 
the other superlative, which has been aiready mentioned, 
and Is called the superlative of comparison. Thus ^ery 
eloquent, is termed the superlative oi eminence; fnoH 
eloquent, the superlative of comparison. In the superlative 
ef eminence, somethtng of ^i^ooiparison is, however, re- 
motely or indirectly intintated; for we oaimot reasonably 
call a man very eloquent,, witho^utcompariiig his eloqacnce 
%vith the eloquence of other men. 

. The comparative may be so employed, as to express tbe 
same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
the sentence, '^ Of all acquirements^ virtue is the tnoU 
^aluabk,*' conveys the same sentiment as the following; 
** Virtue is more valuable than every other acquirement.'*— 
fiee the third edition i^tke Qct avo Gk ammar. 


Of Pronouns^ 

A pROKotjN is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as^ " The man is bappy j An is benevolent ; 
he is useful.'* 

There are tbtee kinds of pronouns, viz. the 

^ERSONAL^ the RELATIVE, and the ADJ£CT2V£ 
PRONOUNS. 

Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns* 

» 

Thbre are five Personal Pronouns^ vi»» /> thorn 
*e, skcy it; with their plurals-, we^ ye ©t ycu^ 
iheif. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
gendei*, and case. 


Tin penoivi of pcoDiHWs ace three .ia eech 
Munber, vie. 

I J is the first person ^ 

Tkouy is the second person > Singular. 

JJip, shcy or iV, is the third person j 

IFie, is the first person , ^ 

Ye or ycu, is the second person > Plural. 

7!^y is the third person J 

This account of persons -will he very intelligible^ when 
we reiect, that there are three persons who may be* the 
subject of any discourse: firsts the person who speaks, may 
speak of himself; secondly, he may speak Of the person to 
whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of 
some other person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken 
to^ and the other persons spoken of, may be many, so each 
of these persons must have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural : 
as, /, thoUy he; wcyj/e or youy they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns, Ae, she^ it. He is mascu- 
line ; she is feminine ; iV is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time, the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commooly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
tinction: of gender in the -pronouns : but the tkicd person 
OT thing spoken of> being absent, and in maay respite 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
4ifHnctioaof gender; at least when somepiuticular.per* 
son or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more djstiuctjijr 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, /le, t^, it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the jiQwm9J&m^ 
the possessivei and the objeaive. 

D 
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The objective case of a pronoun bas^ in feoeral, a form 
Afferent from that of ttie nominativej or the posBesnve 
case. 

Tlie personal pronouns are thus declined : 


r«f9oa. 

Cast* 

Singular. 

PtattU 

First. 

Nom* 

I. 

We. 


Pass. 

Mine. 

Ours. 


Obj. 

Me. 

Us. 

Second. 

Norn. 

Thou. 

Ye or you. 


Pass. 

Thine. 

Yours. 


Okj. 

Thee. 

You. 

Third. 

N&m. 

He. 

They. 

Mas. 

Poss. 

His 

Theirs. 


Obj. 

Him. 

I'hem. 

Third. 

Noiti. 

She 

They. 

Fern. 

Poss. 

Hers. 

Theirs. 


Olg. 

Her. 

Theni. 

Third. 

Norn. 

It. 

Tbey. 

Neuier. 

Poss. 

Its. 

Theirs 


Obj. 

It. 

Them. 


Section :2. Qftke Relative Pronmtns. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, ia gene- 
ral , to some word or phrase going before^ ivhicfa 
is thence' called the antecedent : they are, wAa^ 
which, ttnA that: as, ^' The man is happy who 
lives virtuously *.** 


• The relative pronoun, when used ioterrogatiYely, relatea to a word or 
flinae, whidi ia not MttcedmHf but sMtHqattH^ to the idatifie. Sm aoie under 
dMVLButeofSyaUx. 
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WAatiff't. kind of compoimd r^attive, iflchiding 
botli the antecedent and the rdadre, and is nodstiy 
equi ralent to that which : as, ^ ^ This is what I bant- 
ed ;" that is to saj^, ^* the thing which I wanted.'* 

JVho is applied to persons, which to animals and 
inanimate things: as, ^' He » e friend ^ who in 
faithful in adversity;" " The Nrd, which sung so 
sweetly, is flown ;" ***This is the tree^ which pro- 
duces no fruit." 

Thatf as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things : as, << He 
that acts wisely deserves praise ;" ^^ Modesty is a 
qudliijf th0t highly adorns a woman." 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus de» 
clined : 

V 

Siogutar und PluraL 

Nominative. Who. 

Possessive. Whose, 

Objective. Whom. 

WUcK ^haJt, and what, are likewise of both numbers, biK 
they do not vary their termination ; exc^t that wliose is 
sometimes used as the possessive case of width: as, '* Is 
there any other doctrine xifhose followers are punished?'* 

'* And the fruit • 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death.'* wiiTOW. 

— " Pure the joy without allay, 

fTkose very rapture is tranquillity." y o v k c . 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life.'' pops. 

** This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being 
a rellgivn tt^« origin i» (livioe.'' m. ai c. 

1)2 
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By ttie tise of this license, bn€ word- is stibstttsteli lor 
fhfe^ t as, '' Philosc^hy, wh&se ebd Is •to'%iistruct tis in the 
knowledge of oatare," for; ^' Phfiosc^hy, 4he eild'^wMM 
is to instruct us,"' &c. 

IP%o, wlnek, and whtUs kaye sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to thetti;a8, '^ zoJbdsotftfer or whoever, 
ffikichsoever or whichever, v>hat9oever or tahat^er:** btit 
they are seldom used in modem style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstratiye pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or which with- 
out destroying the sense: as, '^^theyihst (who) reprove us, 
may be our best friends ;" ** Prom every thing (hat (which) 
you see, derive instruction.'* It is a demonstrative pronouh 
when it is followed immediately by a substantive, to which 
it is either joined, or refte, and which it limits or quahHes: 
as, *^ That boy is industrious;" " That belongs to rtie;'* 
meaning, that book, that desk, &c. It is a conjunction, 
when it joins sentences together, and cannot be turned into 
who or which, ^vithout destroying the sense: as, ** Take 
care that every day be well employed." ** I hope he will 
believe that I have not acted improperly." 

ffho, which, and wJiat, are called Interrbgatites, when 
they are used in asking questions; as, ** JHu) is he?" 
" ff^ch is the book ?" " IFhat art thou doing ?" ' 

fThelher was formerly riiade use of to signify interroga- 
tion: as, "Ivhether of these shall I choose?" but it is now 
seldom used, the interrogative wfiich being substitotted for 
it. Some Grammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
number; and vrould contribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a separate 

kind of pronouns; but they are too nearly related to the 

"relative pronouns, both in nature and forni^ to reridiir such 

a iflvision proper. They Ao not, in fact, lose the bHaracter 

of relatives, when they become interrogatives. The only 
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<IiCecejQce Is, that m>HkMt an interrogation, the relative 
h^yr» j^fmmoe to a. subj^ vj^jbch is antecedent, 4efij|jte, 
^j>d Jkjipwa;,i»^A an iuterrogation, to a subject whiqh ^ 
^tbaeqqeoJtt indefipite, apd ua]i;ppwn, and which it Is exr 
fleeted' tj^at the an^^r should express and ascertaii;t. , 

S^qvmv 3. Of the 4dj€ctivc PraruQum. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
tipipating the properties both of pronouns and ad- 
jectives. 

The. adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four siQitSy naiQely, the possessive ^ the distributive^ 
ti^ defnan^iraiive, and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to pos- 
session or property. There are seven of them ; 
vi:?. my J thy, his^ her, our, your, their. 

Mine anil tMnty instead of niy and ihy^ were formerly 
used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with a 
vowel, or a silent h : as, " Blot out all mine iniquities.*' 

The pronouns, his, mine, tkine, have the same form, 
Vi bet her they are possessive pronodns, or the possessive 
cases of their respective personal pronouns. See p. 170. 

A few examples will probably assist the learner, to dis- 
tinguish the possessive proi^uns from the genitive cases of 
their correspondent personal prqnouns. 

The following sentence? exeniplify the possessivie pro- 
i^o,\ff^s.-^*' My lesson Js finished ; Thy books are defaced ; 
He loves his studies ; She performs her duty ; We own 
oipT. faults i Xqi^T sityaUon is distressing; i admire their 

The following are examples of the possessive cases q^ the 
p^F^CHial prQn^uns.77-r*f This des^ is mne; the dj(her is 
thine; These trinkets zcahis; tlpi^ose are hers; X^l^ tiouse 
is ours, and that is yours; Theirs is very conunodious." 

Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun. 
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- ^he two vw^ ten and iJtffiT, zik iised ift: coi^AiidSon; 
MTitli p^otmsv OtsiH t» add^ to pobessiYeBy both ^tiigiila^r 
and plttVal: as/^^ ilfyown luntd, otef mst^fi kouse^'' It kr em* 
pliaHdal, and impHes a silent contoadety or opposition u as, 
*f I live in n^xntm house/' that is, *' not in a hired house,** 
Self h aelUed to. poss^sives: as, m^se^, yourselves; and 
aomettmes to personal pronouns : as, himself, il^^lf, themr 
seloes. It then, like ovm, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion: as, " I did this myself," that is, " not another;" or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, " We hurt ourselves by 
tain rage.** 

fUmself, iJicmselves, are now used in the n<»ninativeauBey 
instead of hisself, their selves: as, ** He came himself;^ 
** He himself shall do thisf "They performed it them*' 
selves/* 

2. The distributive are those which denote the 
persons or things that makeup a number, as taken 
separately and singly. They are each^ every ^ either : 
as, " Each of his brothers; is in a favourable situa- 
tion ;" " Every man must account for himself;" 
** I have not seen^eit/ier of them," 

Each relates to two or more persdns or things, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separately. 

Every relates to seveml persons or things, and signl^es 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as, in the 
phrase ** all and every of them." 

Eitlier relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, ** either of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

iVei^Aer imports " not either :*^ that is, not one nor the 
other; as, ** Neither of my friends was there." 

3: The demonstrative are those which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate : this 
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and'^ib/, these^nA ikosffy are of this, class: as^ 
** 'ySfter is true cfaarity ;i ^< is only ita ioiage,^* 

'7%i:^ refers ta the tiesuesC person or thing, and 
thai lib Hhti most distant ; as, ^^ 7^At5 man is mom 
intelligent than rta/." This indicates the latter 
or last mentioned ; thaty the former or first men- 
tioned: as, " Both wealth and poverty are tempta- 
tions; that, tends to excite pride, MiV, discon- 
tent." 

Perhaps the words former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns> .especially in 
many of their applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example : '' It was happy for the state, that 
Fabius continued in the command with Minucius: the 
former's phlegm was a check upon the latter' s vivacity." 

4. The indefim'te are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind : sov2€, bthir^ am/, OTie, 
ally suchy &c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other arc va- 
ried' One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives: as, one, one's. This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large ; and some- 
timeik also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak- 
ing: aS| " One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." 
'* One is apt to love one^s self." This word is often used, 
by good writers, in the plural number; as, " The great 
ones of the world;" ''The boy wounded the old bird, 
and stole the young ones;** " My wife and the little ones 
are in good health." 

Oiher is declined in the following manner: 

Singular. Plural 

Norn. Other Others. 

Poss. Other^s Others\ 

Obj. Other Others. 

D4 
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t :Th0 pkica) atfierfi b only used when apsft ftoat the nana 
t(>*v?ht€Jb itt i^rB> in^ether expnessed or understood : as, ' 
** WbOLyou JBave p«cused tijese papers^ I will send •yoa'^ 
tilttlli^5/^. ^^ He plieasefrscime> bi«t he di«^itste tftfiAcr 
Whnn thb px«iiovm is joined to nouns, either sin^lav or: 
pkuial,it has np vartalioa.: as, ^^ the oUi«r man/' -'1 the-' 
otherosen^^' . - -' 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde^^ 
finite pronouns. >* Some of you are wise and good ;" **:A r 
few of them were idle, the others industrious;'' ''Neither 
IS there any that is unexceptionable;" ** One ought to know - 
on^soym mind;*' ''They were a// present;'* '* Suck is the 
state of man, that he is never at rest;" *^ Some are happy, ' * 
wMle others are miserable.** 

The word another is composed of Uie indefinite artiele 
prefixed io the word other. 

J^^me k used in both numbers: as, " None ia so deaf at - 
he that will not hear;" «* None of those «e«q«al to these.** 
It seems originally to have signified, accordhig to its deii* ' 
vat ion, not one, and therefore to have had no plural; but 
there is good authority for the use of it in the plural num* 
her: as, **None that go u'hfo her return again." Frov, ft. 19- 
*' Terms of peace were wme vouchsard.** Miltok* - 
" None of them are varied to ejcpress the gender."^*' JViWtf ~ 
of them ^w different endings for the numbers.** Lowfirt 
Introduction, ^^ None of tWir production* are exfafitt^ '" 
Blair. >■ ' 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the 
adjective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
intelligibly: but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to ^\ 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unex- 
ceptionable. Some of them, in particular, may seem to re- . 
quire a different arrangement. We presume, however, that, 
for every useful purpose, the present classification is suffi-^ 
ciently correct. . All the pronouns, except the personal and 
relative, may indeed, in a general view of them, be consider- 
ed as definitive pronouns, because they define or ascertain 
the extent of the common name, or general term, to which 
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they refer, or are joifit^rfj trifta? eacH class cithern does this^ 
iwere-x* "le»>ekicify, win a fnantter peealitfr to itielf, a 
division adapted to this circumsUm^ appears to be saitable 
ta the aatere of things, and the understanding of learners. 

It t»^tiie' opinion of sofne'resFpeelable grtunmarians, that 
Xhsr^-nffi^ titis, thai, an^' some, such, his^ their, ouTi UC 
»e pronouBs*. when ihey are uaed separately from the 
BOWS to which they relate; butthat, when they are joined 
to tffepse nounsy they are not to be considered as belonging 
to.4his species of words; because, in this association, ther 
rather a^ertain a substantive, than supply the place pf one. 
Ttey assert that, in the phrases, <' give rae that," ** this is 
JobaV ^d '* such were same of you," the words in italics 
are pronouns; but that, in the following phrases, they are 
not pronouns; " this book is instructive,^' **some boys are 
ingemous," ** tmf health is deollning," *< our hearts aire 
deoeitfu),*^ &o. Other grammariafis think, that ail these 
wocd» arc pure adjectives ; and that none of them, caa 
properly be called pronouns ; as the ge^uiue pronoun stands 
by Hsilf^ without the aid of a noun expressed or understood. 
They are of ppinioii, that in the expressions, '^ Give m^ 
that;'* ** this is John's,** &c. the abun is always under* 
stood, and iDUst'be supplied in the mind of the reader: 
as, *' Give me that book;'' " this book is John's;'* '* and 
suck persons were same persons atii'OQgst you.** 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be chased intq substantive and directive pronouns. Under 
the former,, they include the persona) and the relative; 
under the latter, 4II the others. But this division, though 
a neat pne^ does m^ appear to be accurate. All the rela* 
tive pronouns wU) opt range under the substs^ntive head.«^ 
We have distributed thes« psirtsof grai^xnar, in the mo|le 
which we think most correct and intelligible: but| for the 
infof,m.ation of students^ and tp direct their inquiries on the 
sttbjeict, we st^te t))e 4ifferent.ppi|iions of seveir^i judicipu| 
gvammarians* See the Octa^ Grammat oa these poi^ti* 
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chabtKr Vi: . - 

Of Verbs. 

SRdTibN*!. Ofthenahu'eofFerhsHn'genisfnh' 
A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to bo. 


Of VFtBf. 


»y 


or to SUFFER ; as, ** I am, I rule, I am ruled. 

Verbs are of three kinds; active, passive, 
a,iMl N£UTER. They are also divided into R£GU« 
'tAH,. irregular^ and defective. 

* AVerb Actii^ expresses an action, and nece^ 
sstrily implies an agent, arxd aii object acted upoG^: 
as, to love ; ^* I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive e^cpresses a passion era suffer-- 
Ing, or the receiving of an action^ and necessa- 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
fay which it is acted upon : as, • to be loved ; 
" Penelope is loved by m6." - 

.A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being: as, *' I 
^m, 1 sleep, t sit*.'* 

' The*v«rb ae^ve h ako c jelled ir^nsitixe, beeaiifie ike ac- 
tion passes overto the object, or has an effect uppnvseine 

, " y - I ' ^ I II ' « > ' I ■■ J i« ■ > ^ ^1 1 «« . pp pi.i I 1 III l ul l »»M»««i>»^-^ii^[yy»-^,«.— .11 H t m <% 

^ Yerps have been duiinguUhed bv some writers, iato the fallowing kinds. 

\sU Aftiv^trantitive, 6r those which denote an actios (Ini passed fi^ojn the 
^efit to aooie object : as, C^sar coni)uercd P«nipe]r- 

2d.' 4c*iv€-i/ttrattjitiv£, or thttse which express ibat.kind of aetion, which has 
Qo efifect Upon any liVing btyoQd th« agent himself: as, Cxaar walked. 
. ^t'Passivt, or those .which exprtsi, not action, but passion, wheth^ pleas- 
ling or painful : as, Portia was loved |< Pompey was conquered. 

4th. Ifiuter, or thote which express an attribute that consists neither in actios 
•efpQsrfo^MWfCorssrjitvod. . ::! 

Th'^ appearj to be a^ orderly arraqg^iqieQtt Put if the class oi active^-intraMsi' 
five verbs were ^admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the learner : for 
the diflference between verbs active and neuter,as transitive and intranntive, is 
ca^ and o|)vioi(s j but the difference between v^rbs absbluiety neuter a^id io* 
tran^iyeiy acUvo» is not alwaiys clear. It iS| indeed; often very difficult to bs 
Mcertoined. 
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other tWng: as, " The tMtof instfucts hU pupils;'' " I 
esteem the msui." 

Verb« neuter may properly be denominated intransi' 
'Hves, becaiiise the etfect is coofiaeil withiu the subject, and 
does not pass over to any object : as, " I sit, he lives, Uiey 
sleep.*' 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among imhi* 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active; 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive: as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and |>assion: as, toatand, to 
lie, to sleep, &c^ ^ 

In £«gHsh, mauy verbs are used both in an active and % 
neuter signification^ the construction only determining of 
which kSnd they are: as, to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition^ may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb: it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say» 
$he smUed him, or, he was smiie4- But to smile m» being 
a compound active verb, we properly gay, sh sndled on 
him ; be was smiled on by fortune in every undertakings 

-Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English verbs are principally 
conjug^tecli They are, doy be^ have^ shall, mUp 
may^ cant with their variations ; and let aod musi^ 
which have no variation *. 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
agnifies to he, to do, or to stiffen, &c. we have included 
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ttat is esscntiftl toils jurfufe,and jaotMo^ tteft'l^^nbt ewsfeti* 

of Dr. L(yw£h, andof matiy o*fetern«peiitabte i^tit*W'btt 

g;vainii1ai^ ThcreFaw, howtwer, ^bmc^ftfttrtiariaiisi Whd 
fiopieider ojserfton as the essence of the verb. But, as tSie 
|Mkvtic»pie and the infinitive, if included in it, wouM prbve 
iBs»perable cfbjectibns to theit scheme, they have, ^ith^Sift 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, -asftd tte^ 
stared the latter to be merely an abstract nbiin. -Tlfi^'ap- 
peanr to be goingTather too fariii support of an* iiypotftt^SS 
It seems tl» be incombent on these graVnmarhinsV ttr te}^ 
also the imperatiTe mood. What part of speech ^^mtSii 
they make the verbs in the foHo^ng sefttcnce? ** I>i6part 
instantly; improve your time : forgive tt&our sio9."/^ill 
^it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are asserticms.^ 

la reply to these questions, it has been said, that '' De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalettt to, «' I desire 
you to depart instantly i*' and that as the latter phrase im- 
ipltet affifmattoti or assertioni so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning- 19 not conchisive^ 1 st. In the htter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, ** I desire/' The words 
^* to depart,'^ are in the infinitive mood, and 4&oiitai0 no 
^sertion': they afidrm nothing. Qd» T))e position is not 
tenable, thai " Equivalence in sense implies, similarity in > 
grammdlleal nature.** It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun; a 
noun, a verb; an adverb, a nouii and prepbsltidh; the 
superlative degree, the eooiparativte $ the imperattte m6od, 
the indicative ; the. future .tense, Ihe present ; and so on : 
because they may respectiveiy be resohred into slmilir 
ineanings. Thus, in the sentence, *^t desire you to de- 
part," the words to depart,, may be callecl a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure, in the 


tpiq^ttnitMrei iiiOQd;iiriUiLan«dvefib> but the indicative and 
H>foitiri^ nMi o^ nottn abkA preposiitioii:; for thty are equi- 
vaient to <' I dw^e you ta d^p^rt to an inttaut/^ Tkt 
tuperiative degree Id this sentence* *' Of all acquirements 
V)i;tae is the most valuable,'* may pass for the camparaHve, 
liecau^ it conveys the same sentiment as^ " Virtue is more 
T;|iuabie ihan every other acquirement" • 

__^ We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
ri^er must be satisfied^ th«t only the word desire, in the 
laqwalent acoten^ implies afllrroatkm; and that one 
l^aw may^ ia sense, bd equivalent to another, though its 
franw^^ .jaature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, person, moop, and 

TENSE, 

« 

SsGTiOK 2, Qf Number ani Person. 

Verbs have two nimibers, the Singular luid the 
Plural ; as, " I run, we run," &c« 
In each number there aia three p^psoiui ; as, 

* * 

Singular. PlunO. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lo vest. Ye or you love*- 
Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its ending, to 
express, or agree with, different persons of the same number: 
as, " I love^ thou lovest; he loveth^ or lov^s^^ and also to 
cpppress different nqnibers of the same person: as, «* thou 
iovestf ye lovp; he loveihy they loix** Iq the plural number 
of the verb, there is no variation of ending lo express the 
diifecent |>erson«; and the verb, inihe three persons plural, 
\% tjbfs ^ame as it is in the iirst person Angular* Yet this 
scanty provision of terminatioiis is sufHcient for ail the pur- 
poses of discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it; the 
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▼erb being always attended, dther with the Qocm express* 
tiig the subject acting or acted tipott, Or with the pronoun 
representing it. For this feason, the pkirai termtaation in 
m, they liroen, titey weren^ formerly in use, was laid, aside 
as unnecessary, and has- long been obsolete. 

-Section 3. Of Moods and Participles. 
Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
showing the manner in which the being, actioni 
or passion, is represented* 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of 
the mind, and various modifications and circumstances of 
;^ctiou r which explanation, if compared with the follow- 
ing account and uses of the diflferent moods, wUt be Ibund 

to agree with and illustrate them. 

« 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, 
the IMPERATIVE, the potential, the subjunc- 
tive, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares 
ji thing : as, *' He loves, he is loved :" or it asks a 
question: as, " Does he love?" " Is he loved ?*• 
, The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, *^ Depart 
thou ; mind ye ; let u^ stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its i|ame from its intimation 
•f command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite na- 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being 
to one who is infinitely his superior : as, ** Give us this 
4ay our daily bread; and forgive us our trespasses.'' 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty i 
power, will, or obligation: as, ^^It may rain ; he 
may go or stay; I can ride; he would walk^ tii^ 
should learn.'^ 
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.'•^IHi&Sabguiietive Mood repxes^nU^llitag under 
aoonditiony'iiiotivey wish, suppogitioo, &c.; and 
h fvexscdeA by a conjunction, expressed or under* 
5l6dd, and attended by another verb, as, ^^Iwii) 
respect him, though he chide me;** ** Were he 
good, he would be happy;'* that is, " jT he 
were good,"— /S'^/wijw 202, 203. 

The Infinitive Mood ex presses a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited maimer, without any distinction 
of number or person; as> ^^ to act, to speak^ to 
be feared.** 

The participle is a certain form of the verJb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the f^operties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective: as, ^* lam desirous of hiowiiig him;'** 
^^ admired and applatided, he became vain;*' 
" Having finished his work, he submitted it,'* &c. 

Xhere are three participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect : 
its, ^** loving, loved, having loved^—See p, 102. 

r ,4i>greea(>ly to ihe general practice of grammarianSj we 
li9Y^ represente4 the present participle^ as active ; and the 
pa^t^. 9s passive : hut they are not uuiforuily so : the present 
is, sometimes pasisive; and the past is frequently active, 
'thiis, '* The youth xva& cimmming by a slow malady ;'' 
•* The Indian was burning by the cruelty of hVs cnemite;" 
'H^p^t* <lo be histieknGes of the present participle him^ used 
'^s^vel)r, f* Ht has instructed me;" ^< I Iiave gratefull^jir 
tdpdidf^ hit kindness;". are es^amples of the past participle 
l^ing applied in an active ^nse. We may alsa observe^ 
that t'he present participle is sometimes associated with 
thepas^^nd future tenses of the verb; and the past parti^/ 
cipie connected with the present and future tenses.— The 
most unexceptionable distinction which grammanani moke 
between the participles, is, that the one points to the coik* 
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ttrnjjitif II of the ?^ction^ pmoii, qr state, ^p^f,td by the 
vcf^; and the otlier, to the completion 9£it, ^ Thus, the 
present p<^rticiple signifies imperfect action, qr action begun 
and not ended: as, ''la/wiyrfffr^aletter.*' The past par- 
ticiple signifies action pe^cc^crf, or finished; as, '* I have 
written a letter ;" " The letter j> written*, ^^' 
. The participle is distinguished from the adjective, 1>y the 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter^s d^„ 
noting only a quality. The phrases, " lofcin^ to give as 
well as ^o receive,** *' moving in haste,*' *^ heated with K« 
quor,** ecmtain participles giving the idea of time ; but the 
epithets contained in the expressions, ** a Idmng child,*^ 
^ a moving spectacle,"'' a heated imagination," m^rk simply 
the <|uaiitie8 referred to, without any regard to time ; and 
ma^y properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
ilso si|;iiify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
uoims, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should 
be comprehended in the general name of verbs. That they 
^Ie mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of 
a verb be adpiitted : for they signify being, doing, or suffer- 
tngy with the designation of time superadded. But if the 
essence of the verb be made to consist in affirmatioD or 
assertion, not only the participle will be excluded from its 
place ill the verb, but the infinitive itself also; which 
certain ancient gran^mariaps of great authority held to be 
^lone the genuine verb, st^iple and unconnected with 
persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when consi^red ip them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time : ** The , 
letter being written, or having been xvritten;^* ** Charles 
being writing, having written, or having been writing,'* 
But when arranged in dn entire sentence, which they must 
be to make a complete sense, they show it stillmore evi- 
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dent(y : as, ." Charles having written the letter^ sealed and 
despatclied it." — ^The participle doies indeed associate with 
different tenses of the verb; as, ^*I am writing," *'l wa8 
vriting,** f I shall be writing :" but this forms no just ob» 
jection to its denotii\g time. If the time of it is often rela- 
tive tiine, this^ circumstance, far from disproving, supporta 
our position *. See observations under Rule 13 qf' Syntax, 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and fare used as. such ; as in the foHowmg instances : ** The 
htf^nmif^;*^ ** a good understanding ;" " excellent uriting ;" 
** Tiie cJbanicellpr^s being attached to the king secured his 
Mown:" " The general's having failed in this enterprise 
occasioned his disgrace;^' '< John's Jiaving been tmting a * 
long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of, the three latter examples, 
perfonn the office of substantives, and may be considered as 
foch, will beevidei^t, if we reflect, that the first of them has 
exactly the same meaning and construction as, " The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;" and 
that the other examples will bear a similar construction. 
The words, being attached, govern the word chancellor's in 
the possessive qase, in the one instance, as clearly as attach- 
wient gbvenis it in that case, in the other : and it is only 
substantives, or words and phrases which operate as sub- 
stantives, that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is pot precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the .words are the same ; " The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, secured his crown." In the 
former, the words, being attached^ form the nominative 
ease to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the effect; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 
xmly a circumstance to c^ooce/Zor, which is the proper no- 
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Ency«lopje£a BritamUta, 
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minativc. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under*' 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes 
of expression: '* The chancellor being attached to the 
king, his crown was secured.** This constitutes yihsi fs 
properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Section 4. Remarks on the Potential Mood^ 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct nature of the two moods; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, &c. as will appear from the followiBg instances: 
'* They might have done better ;" " We may always act 
uprightly ;" *^ He was generous, and wmdd not take re- 
venge;" *' We *A/?ttW resist the allurements of vice;" "I. 
could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I canniot 
now think but with pain.'* 

Some grammarians have supposed tha^ the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, cwn- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter *' simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different. 
" I can walk," " I should walk," appear to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, *' I walk," " I walked," as 
to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retsun 
their rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks of 
discrimination from the Indicative, as are found in > the 
Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude thf 
Potential Mood from their divisioQ, because it is formed^ 
not by Tarying tiie principal verb, but by lapsus of the 
auxiliary verbs may^ can, might, could, xuould, &c. : but 
if we recoUect, that moods are used ^' tongnity various 
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intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir* 

comstances of action,'' we shall perceive tiiat those auxi*^ 

limes, {'4v from interfering with this design, do, in the 

clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 

alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 

Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is 

conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will 

fare no better ; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative) 

abd is formed by means of conjuncti<Mis, expressed or tuir 

derstood, which do not more effectually show the varied 

intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 

used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater ex* 
tent than we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, without any great impro^ 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out those 
various dispositions and actious, which, in other languages, 
ate expressed by moods. This would be to multiply the 
moods without advantage. It is, however, certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verbs, in the English language, 
is efT^fcted, almost' entirely, by the means of auxiliaries* 
We rfust, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cif* 
cnmstance ; and do that by their assistance, which has been 
<ione in the learned languages, (a few instances to the con-^ 
*lfary excepted,) in another manner, namely, by varying 
^e form of the verb itself. At the same time, it is neces« 
'^ to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to oc* 
^kn obscurity and perplexity ^ when we mean to be simple 
^^d'jtersp^CBous. Instead^ therefore, of making a separate, 
^ood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
^^^^t^{^ve,dpt4aive, Pnmismey Hortaiwe,Precaiive,Scc, 
"v^i^fiic^ ^^^hibited such only as areobriously distinct; and 
^^i^> iHiJkt they are calculated to uiilbld anddisplay Um 
•roject Shtelligibly to the learner, seem to be Sufficient, and 
'^^^ore Oaxi sufficient, to answer all the purposes for 
'^^ich moods were introduced. 
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From Grammarians who form their ideas^ ap4 v^kB 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar^ 
on the principles and construction of languages^ v^hich, i^ 
these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, 
but differ considerably from it, we may natijlrally expect 
grammatical schemes that are not very perspicuous oot p^ 
fectiy consistent, and which will tend mbre t6 p^pHax 
than inform the learner. See pages 84i>— 86w»i03^*<'-li^ 
108— HI. :?0 1—203. I) 

Sections. (>f the Tenses. * 

Tense, being the distinction ojf time^miglit seem 
to admit only of the present, past, and future; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations, viz. the present, the imperfect, 
the PERFECT, the PLUPERFECT, and the first and 

KECOND FUTURE TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned: as, 
** I rule; I am ruled; I think; I feari'* 

Tlie present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, 
&c« at present existing : as, *' He is an able man ;^ ** She 
is an amiable woman,'' It is also used in speaking of 
actions continued, with occasional intermissions, to the 
present time : as, *' He frequently rides ;" *^He walks out 
every mCM-ning;" " He goes into the country every sum- 
mer." We sometimes apply this tense even to persons lopg 
since dead : as, '' Seneca reasons and moralizes veil ;" 
'' Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when, befort, 
afier, as soon as. Sec, is sometimes used to point out Ih^ 
relative time of a future action : as, ** ff^ken he arrives ht 
will heaur the news ;" " Ke will hear the news fte/^^ ^^ 
arrives, or as somi as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon of^ 
he arrives ;" << The more she improves, the more amiable 
she will be.*' 

In animated historical harrationBi this tense is sosnetitnes 
substituted for the imperfect tense: as, '' He Mierf titter' 
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nitfjr of the i^eadeable inhabitants; he fights znAtonquars, 
idban immense booiy^ \rhich he di'Oides amongst his sol- 
bn, and r€^ttr»kt4iome to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or 
event, either as past and finished , or as remaining 
aafiBifibed at a certain time past: as, ^^I loved her 
ior her modesty and virtue ;** " They were travi^l- 
ling post when he met them." 

Tiie Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
ftst) but also conveys an alluuon to the present 
time: 83^ ** I have finished my letter;" " I have 
leen the person that was recommended to me." 

la the former example^ it is signitied that the^finislpiyg 
itfthe letter^ though past> xras at a period immedlatoly, or 
wy nearly, preceding the preset time. In the l^ter in- 
stance, it i$ tmcertain whether the person mentioned was 
teen by the speetker a long or short time before* Tbe 
meaiung is, " I have seen him some time in the coarse of a 
period trhich includes, or comes to, the present time." 
When the particular time of any occurrence is spMfied, 
as.piior to the present time, this tense is not used: for it 
would bef improper to say, ^ I hate seen him yesterday ;** Or, 
" 1 htvoe finished my work last week/' In these cases the im- 
perfect is necessary : as, " I saw him yesterday ;"^«* Ifimshisd 
roy work last wedt." But when we speak inddinitely of 
any thing past, as happening or not happening in- the day, 
year, or age, in which- we inentioo it, the perfect must be 
'^ployed : as, *** I have been there this m()ming ;** ** I hate 
», trtvotlled much this year :" " We have ^scapedmznf daftrgers 
» through life." hi referring, however, to such a division of 
«. Ihe d^y as is .past before the time of our speaking, we use 
.<the imperfect: as, *' They come home early this momhig^f* 
' nV-Iie wis with them at three o'clock this afternoon.** 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both d^noiea 

*■ <i%¥W^,ti^!?^ M V^^^ > hut the former denotes it in such a' ihan- 

: j^«^^a^i(^^^r^ b still actually remainij:^ some part of tiie 
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time to slide away,, wfa^reki wedeelarethe^tfaing ht^iyeen 
done; whereas the imperfect- denotes ihe^lng^f aetimi 
past, in suth a manner^ that nothing femuaa 0i l|iattinie 
in which it \^as done* If we speak of the pre^nt ^^^p/ivxy, 
ure say, *' Philosophers have made great dis(j;overies^J[{i ^e 
present century :" but if ,we speak df the last century, we 
say, " Philosophers made great discoveries in the last cen- 
tury.*' *' He has been much afflicted this year ;'* " thave 
'this week read the king's proclamation ;'* " I have ke^rd 
great news this morning :'* in these instances, *' He has 
been" ** \ have read^^ and <<Aear<?," denote things that are 
past; but they occurred in this year, in this wedc, and to- 
day; and still there remains a part of this year, week, 
and day, whereof I speak. t,, 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied :wh^<0vef 
the action is connected with thepre««itttme> by the actual 
existence, either of tlie author, or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago;, but 'A 
neither the author nw the work now remains, it caooot he 
used. We may say, ** Qxc^tohoiSwriUen orations ;" but we 
cannot say, *^ Cicero has xvritten poems;'' because the ora« 
tions are in being, but the poems are lost. • Speakipg-of 
priests in general, we may say, ** Tliey have m. all ^ ages 
claimed great powers;" because the general order 6f the 
priesthood still exists: but if we speak of the pr ulds» as 
any particular order of priests^ n^hich doe^ not opw;^^^ 
wecawiot use this tense, We Gaauot say, **Tk^ JPmid 
priests ha!oe claimed gi^at ppwei^;'' but must say, '* The 
Dadd jNriestB ckdmed great powers ;,'' becaqse ttiat order 
is now totally extinct. See Pick jsounir on ike,£ti^fi^ 
verb* ■ • .■.';..:'.. 

Tlie Pluperfect Tentie represeiilS'ii,thing9 not 
only as past, but also as prior to someothsr point 
of time specified in tlie sentence: fts^ ** I had 
finished my lettfer before he arrived." 

The First Future Tense represents the iction as 
yet to come, either with or without respect to the 
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frteite time : as, " The sun will rise to-monrow ;" 
* I shall see them agaiii." 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished) at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, ** I shall hare 
dined at one o*clock ;" *• The two houses will 
have finished their business, when the king comes 
to prorogue them," * 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
hoth of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
vith them somewhat of a future sense : as, ** If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him ;" ** If he should, or would 
cone to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should spesdc 
to him." Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
voM, in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
sent and futvire as well as the past : as, '* It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow;" as 
veil te, » It was my desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday .'* So that in this mood the precise time of the 
verMs ver^f much determined by the nature and drift of 
the^ sentence. 

' ^hr ]^resent, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
^if^fmiehf or indefhiteiy, both with respect to time and actum. 
^en they denote customs or habits, and not individual 
•^ts, tiiey are applied indefinitely: as, *^ Ylriwi prometes 
'^l^inedsV^ " The old Romans governed by benefits more 
than by fear ;" '' I shall hereafter employ my time more use- 
^y-'! < Jb these examples, the words, promoter, gaumed, 
^ ihoUsewfhy^ are used indefinitely, both in regard to 
^^on and time;. for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to ^oy^precisje points of present, past, ot future 
Ume. Whei^ they, are applied to signify particular actions, 

* See an accovnt of the Hmple and tompmud tenaca, at jiagc 100. 
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and to ascertain the precise points of time to t^bich kbey 
are confined, they are used definitely ; as ia the foUnwing 
instances. ''My brother u writing f^ "He built the 
bouse lastvummer, but ^dtd not inhabit it till yesterday/' 
•' He mU «Tt7e^nother letter to-morrow." 

The different tenses ako represent an action as complete 
wpetfectt or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases* 
•' I am writing," <• I was writing," " I shall be writing,* 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the follow- 
ing examples, " I wrote," •* I have written " *'I had writtA," 
*' I shall have written," all denote complete perfiecl action. 

From the preceding representation pf the dlfifevent tenses^ 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that thoogh come of them may sometimesbe 
used promiscuously, or substituted one for another^ in Oases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a teal and 
essential difference in their meaning. — ^Itisalso evident, that 
the English language contains the six tenses which we have 
enumerated. Grammtarians who limit the number to two^ 
or at most to three, namely, the present, the imperfect, and 
the future, do not reflect that the English'verbia miMtly oDm- 
posed of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several |iaft8 
constitute one verb. Either the English languaif^ -faasiio 
regular future tense, or its futureiscomposedof dieadxifiary 
and the principal verb* If the latter be admitted, then 
the auxiliary and principal United, constitute -s tense, in 
one instance; and, from reason *and analogy, may doubt* 
less do so, in others, in which nnnuter divisions^ of time are 
necessary, or useful. What reason can be asngned fcr 
not considering this case, as cthei* CMes, in which a. whole 
is regarded ^ composed of several parts, or of prhicipsA 
and adjuncts? There is nothing heterogenemis inlhepaitS4 
and precedent; analogy, utility, and evett vaoeMRty^aa* 
thorifine the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the amhoilfy of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dn Beattio» 
•' Some writers," says the doctor, ** will not aHow any 
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ttdiig to be a tense, but what, in one inflected word, ex- 
pcesses an affirmation with time ; for that those parts of the 
lerfo are not properly called tenses^ which assume that 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we should have, in English, two tenses only, the present 
and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all.' But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, 
would Introduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
amaveram be a tense, why should not aniatus Jkcram f If 
I heard be a tense, I did heear, I have heard, and I shall 
keatf nftust be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has' in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed b 
variations of the principal verb; and others, by the a 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, that 
the principal verb, or rather its participle, and an auxiliaiy, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin Ian- 
gVages. This point being established, we may, doubtless, 
apply it to English verbs; and extend the principle as far 
asfionveni^ce, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said« that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
proDOUO ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions; we must object to the inference. Such a 
mode of declension is not adapted to our language. This 
we tinok has been already proved ^. It is also confessedly 
iiuq^licable to the learned languages. Where then is the 
igiamma t ic al' i n c on s ist ei icy , or the want of conformity im^ 
me priiterples of aaatogy, in making some tenses of the 
English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary ; and 
the cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termination? 
Theaigmneiitiirom analogy* insteadof aulitating against 
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us^ appears to confirm and establish our positioQ* See 
pages 78— 80. 102—104. 108—111.201—203. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the ENCYCLOPiEDiA Bri- 
tannic a^ They are worth the students attention, as a 
part of them applies^ not only to our views of the tenses, but 
to many other parts of the work. — " Harris thy way of hy- 
pothesis] has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of 
this enumeration we can by no means approve : for, without 
entenng into a minute examination of it, nothing can be 
more obvious, than that his inceptive present, ^* I am going to 
write," is a future tense; and his completive preseni, ** I have 
written," a past tense. But, as was before observed of the 
classification of words, we cannot help being of opinion^ 
that, to take the tenses as they are commonly received, 
Ikd endeavour to ascertain their nature and their differ- 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as more 
proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might easily 
be raised, new theories on the subject." * 

Section 6. The C&r^ugatian of the auxiliary verbs 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com* 
bination and arrangement of its several numbers^ 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an. active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE; and that of a passive verb, the 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is 
conjugated in the following manner. 


Mto 


* The foUowipg criticiam affords an additk»al suppoct to the authoi^ tfBfem 
of the tenses, &c. 

** Under the head of EtynKdogy, the atttfwr o^ t^ griouttar jadidottsly ad- 
heres to the natural simplicity of the English l^hgdage, without endiantnios 
the learner with diftinctions pe<!uliar to the Latin tongue. The diifcult sUt^M 
of the Tenses, is dearly explained $ and with leii encumbianoe of technical 
phraseology, than in most other gnttnnun." Aaafytiedl Stftiiw. 


I 3. They have. 
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TO HA VE. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRBSfiKT TENSE. 
SIKCtfLAR* PLURAL. 

1. Pets, I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pen. Thou hast. 2. Ye <>r you have. 

3. Pers, He> she^ ar it 
hath or has. 

IMPBBTECT TENSE*. 
tllfCULAt* PLURAL* 

1. Ihad. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had- 

3. He, &c. had. 3. They had. , 

PERFECT TENSE*. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 have had. 1. We have had. 

2, Thou hast had. 2. Ve or you have had. 

3. He has had, 3 They have had. 

PLUPEflFECT TENSE *. 
ill^OULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

FIRST FUTBRE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLTJRAL. 

1. 1 shali or will have. 1 . We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall orwill have; 

3. He shali or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

"™^»W— I— — i I I ll.i. I . II t II . 11 ■ ■ I I. ( I I — ^■i^MM^.^ 

* The terms wMch we have adopted, to designate the three ptst tenses, 
Buy not be exactly significant of their nature and distinctions. But as they 
ve used by grammarians in general, and have an estaUished authority ; and, 
especially, as the meaning attached to each of them, and their different signifi- 
cations, have been carefully explained j we ptresume that no solid objectioa 
On be made to the use of terms so generally approved, kttd so cacplidtly de- 
fined. . See pages. 86 and 88. We are supported in these sentimentSy by 
ttw authority of Dr. Johnson. See the first note in his " Granunar of tho 
Koglish Tongue," prefixed fo his dictionary.— If, howevery any teachers ahottld 
(Itink it warrantable to change the established names, they cannot perhaps find 
^oore appropriate, than the ttaoMjSrst prttmt, aeomd preterit^ and tUfd 
Prtterit^mm^e thjB OcUYO OtaouiUiri pafei 65» 66^ Uh V^9 1%> of the iiird 
«*tien. 

V.Q 
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SECOND PUTVBE TSNSB. 
SIirOULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 shall hate had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou trilt bay^ had, 2. Ye or you will have hsd. 

3. He mil have h^* 3* They will h^ve^had. 

Imperative Mood. 

SINOVLVVa.* PL vitAL, 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

^. Have> or have thou> or S* Have> or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have ^. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person^ not to the first or third. For when we say, *' Jjet 
me have>" *' Let him, or, let them have," the meaning 
and construction X are, dp thou, or do ye, let me, him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both nuinher and 
person might be entirely excluded from every verb. They 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, np^ a part of 
the essence of a verb. Even the name of thf| in^terative 
mood, does not always correspond to its naturae: for it 
sometimes petitions as well as commands* But,, with re- 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so uniformly iixed, and so analogous to the languages, 
ancient and modem, which our youth l\^ve to study* that 
It .would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms and arrangements. See 
the advertisement at the end of the Introduction^ page S; 
and the quotation from the Encyclop. Britannica, page 86. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
StNOULARf PLURAL*. 

1* I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou maystorcansthaveb 9. Yeoryou may orcan have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can h^vc, 

• If siicb senlpn^ s^uld be rigofqi49l]r, epuo^d^ tb^ Inpei«tilf9 mU 
appear to consist merely in the word M, See Parnngt p. 323. 
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IMI^BRFECT TENSE. 
SIlVCULAft. FLIfRAL* 

1. 1 mighty conhl^ would, or 1. We might, c<mld, would^ 
flhoaid have. or should haVe. 

9. Thou ittightst, could^t, 2. Ye or you inig'ht, coidd^ 
votidst, or shoaldst have. would, or should "have. 

3. He mijght, could> would, 3. They mig^t,could,wott!d/ 
&r should have. or should have. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. 9LURAL* 

1. 1 may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou may st or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 
had. have had. . 

3. He may or can have had. 3. Thejmay orcan havehad* 

PLUFBRFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR* FLUltAI.* 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, wouldf 

should have had. ' or should have had. 

2, Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could^ 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, cOuld, would, '3.Theymight,.could,would9 
or should have had. or should have had *• 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

i* If thou have f. 2, If ye or you have. 

3. If he have t. 3. If they have. 

* ShsU and win, witen thef deiwte iocBiutioO) r8iotation» piDmiK, may be 
^tn^dered, as well as their relations shmid and tuouidt as belonfiog to the po* 
tential mood. But as they generaHy signify futurity, they have been appz»« 
Priated, as helping verbs, to the formation of the future tenses of the indicatife 
*><iiibjunetiveati«Mis. 

f Grammarians, in general, coi:uttgate the present of the auxiliary, in this 
■aaner. But we presume that this is the form of the verb, oonsideicd as A 
Pfiuipai^ act at an awtiiiary verb. See page 200. Note 5. 

£3 
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The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative mood * ; with the addition to the verb, of a con* 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a conditkm, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, Stc. It will be proper to direct the 
learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject, 
the observations at page 103; and the notes on the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT. To have. PERFECT. To have hadf 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE, Having. 

PERFECT. Had. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having had 
As the subjunctive mood, in Bnglish, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs generally, 
and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be, J it 
would be superfluous to conjugate it in this work, through 
every tense. But all the other moods and tenses of the verbs> 
both in the active and passive voices, are conjugated at 
large, that the learners may have no doubts or misappre- 
hensions respecting their particular forms. They to whom 
the subject of grammar is entiAy new, and young persons 
especially, are much more readily and effectually instructed, 
by seeing the parts of a subject so essential as the verb, un- 
folded and spread before them, in all their varieties, than 
by being generally and cursorily informed of the manner 
in which they maybe exhibited. The time employed by 
the scholars, in consequence of this display of the verbs, is 
of small moment, compared with the advantages which 
they will probably derive from the plan. 
It may not, however, be generally proper for young 

# Except that the lecond and third peiaons, singtihir and plural, of the se- 
cftBd future tenie, require the auxiliary thalt, thall, instead of vilt, will* Tlntfi 
** He win have completed the work by midsummer,*^ is the indicative fi»™< 
|)tt( tlie subjunctive is, « If he shall have completed the work by |Bid>ummcf.** 
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persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memwry all the tenses of the verbs. If the single tenses^ 
namely, the present and ihe impeffect, together with the 
first fiUure tense, should, in the first instance, be committed 
to memory, and the rest carefully perusedf and explained^ 
the business mH not be tedious to the scholars, and their 
^ogress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing. The 
general view of the subject, thus acquired and impressed, 
may afterwards be extended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learn- 
ers, to make a few observations in this place, on some of 
the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the potential mood, 
some grammarians confound the present with th6 imper- 
fect tense ; and the perfect with the pluperfect. But that 
^bey are really distinct, and have an appropriate reference 
to time, correspondent to the definitions of those tenses, 
will appear from a few examples : '' I wished him to stay, 
but he would not ;" ''I could not accomplish the business 
in time ;" " It was my direction that he should submit ;" 
** He was ill, but I thought he might live :" " I may have 
misunderstood him ;" " He cannot have deceived me :" ^* He 
might have finished the work sooner, but he cotdd not have 
done it better." — ^It must, however, be admitted, that, on 
some occasions, the auxiliaries might, could, would, and 
should, refer also to present and to future time. See page 83. 
The next remark is, that the auxiliary will, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shall, in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may be in* 
ferred from^a few examples : " I will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens ;*' " Thou shaU have 
served thy apprenticeship before the end of the year;'* 
" He shall have completed his business when the messenger 
arrives." " I shall have had; thou mlt have served; he 
wiU have completed," &c. would have been eorrect and 
applicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as 
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explained in page &i, undar section 7, seems to aecouitf 
for their impropiiesty in ^ applicaUons just mentifH^d. 

Some writers on iGrramBiar object to .th^ pcopriety of nd* 
mittiiig the seamd future^ in both the mdicative and sub- 
junctiTe moods: but that this tense is applicable to both 
moods, will be manifest from the following eocamples* 
^< John will have earned his wages the next new-year's ddy," 
isa-e»B^e>ie declaration, and therefore inthe indicative moods 
'^ If he shall hai« finished his work when the bell rings^ be 
will be entitled to the reward/' is conditional and contin- 
gent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunc- 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, sup* 
position, &c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood 
may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive; as 
will be seen in the following examples: '^ If I could de« 
ceive him, I should abhor it;" *' Though he should in« 
crease in wealth, he would not be charitable;" ** Even 
in prosperity he would gain no esteem, unless he should 
conduct himself better," 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is con- 
jugated as follows: 

T0££. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR^ PLURAL. 

1. 1 am, 1, We arc. 

, 2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. -They are. 

nfPBRFfiCT TBNSfS. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. ' 

1. 1 was. , 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast 2, Ye or you were. 

3. He was. -3. They were. 


tlKOVLAH. PLUtXt. 

1. 1 have b'e^ii. i . Wfe have been. 

2. Thou hast beto. 2. Ye or you hav^ beietl. 

3. lie hatii or has been. 3. They have bfeen. 

PtU^KMFBCT TENSi. 
SIKOULAt. PLVEAL. 

1. 1 had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. S. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had b^^n. 

FIRST PUTUltB TBNSE. 
MBTGULAR* PLURAL. 

1. 1 shaD or wiH be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAt. 

1. 1 shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 

SiNCULARa PLURAL. 

1, Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2, Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

3, Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR* PLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. Tlupy may or can be. • 

E5 ' 
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IMPQAFECT TCNSB* 
SINGULAR* 9LU|tAL« 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, woul^d, 
shoMld be. - or should he. 

2. Thou inightst, couldst, S. Ye or you mighty cotild^ 
vrouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3«. They might, could, would^ 
or should be. or should be* 

r 

f . • ... 

PBRFECT TENSE. 
SINqVLAH. PLU^At. 

1 , 1 may or can have been. 1 . We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have S, Ye or you may or can have 
been. been. 

3. He may or can have been. S. They mayor c^ have be^i. 

PLUPEKTECT TENSE. 
SlNGULAft. PLURAL. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have been* or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should, have 

been, , been, 

3« He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, wpuld, 

or should have been. . or should have been. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSEt 
SiNGULAIM PLURAL. 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 



S. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. '3. If they be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

cingulaR. plural. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thouwerl. 2. If ye or you were.. 

3. If he were; 3. If they were. 
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The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general^ 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. 
See pages 90^ 102, 103^ and the notes under the nine* 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. To be. PERFECT. To have been; 

Participles. 

PRESENT. Being. perfect. Been. 

COMPOUND perfect. Having been. 

Section 7. The Auxiliary Ferbs conjugated tfi Mar 

nmpk form ; with observations on their pecuUar nature 

and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be, could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; namely, nun/, can, will, shall, and their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and imassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are 
chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar^ by 
a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined with 
any other. They are exhibited for his inspection ; not 
to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 
present tense. 
Sing, 1. 1 have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has. 

Phr, 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 
Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

PERFECT. I have had &c. pluperfect^ Ihadhad&c 

PARTICIPLES* 

present. Having. perfect. Had. 

E6 
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TOB£. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sir^. 1. 1 am. 2, Thou art. 3. He is 

Pilar, 1. We arc. 2. Ye er you arc. 3. They arc. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1.1 was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 
Plur, 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being. perfect^ BecD. 

SHALL. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 shall*. 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
Plur. 1. We shaU. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing, 1, 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Pilar, l.We should. 2.Yeoryou should. 3, They should* 

ff'ILL. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing, 1. 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. 3, He will. 

Plur, 1. We will. 2, Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing, \, I would. 2, Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur, 1 . We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY, 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing, 1. I may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 
Plur, 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Siwg, 1. 1 might. 2. Thou mightst 3. He might. 
Plur, 1. We might. 2. Yeorypumight.3. They might> 

* Shall is here properly used in the |»-eseat tense, haviBg the lame analogy 
to ihould that ^an has to couid^ may to mighty and wt// to i(«dii/i/. 
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CAN. 

PRSSBNT TBN88. 

%. 1. 1 can. fi. Thoucanst 3. He can* 
Pkr. U Wc can. 2. Ye «r yoii can. 3. They can. 

IMPERFECT TSN8B. 

Sitf^. 1. I could. 2. Thoucouldst. 3. He could. 
Phar, 1, We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sn^. 1. I do. S. Thou dott 3. He doth or does.. 

P/ar. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

IMPERFECT TBNSB. 

5kg. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
P/kt. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

pmESENT. Doing. perfect. Done. 

The verbs furoe, be, mU, and do, when they are uncoil- 
netted with a principal verb> expressed or tmderstood, are 
iMJt auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, ** We have 
enough;" "I am grateful;*' "He xviUs it to beso;'» 
** They do at they please.** In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, " I shaU have enough;'* ** I mil he 
grateful,** &c. 

The peculiar force of th^ several auxiliaries will appear 
fiom the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, '^l do speak truth ;** 
" I did respect him ;** ♦* Here am I, few thou didst call 
nve.** They are of great use in negative sentences : as, •« I 
<fc net fear;** " I did not write.** They are almost uni- 
versally employed in asking questions : as, *' Does he 
leam ?** " Did he not write ?** They sometimes also sup- 
ply the place of another verb, and make the repetition of 
J^i m the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, 
" You attend not to your studies as he does ;** (i. e. as he 
attends, &c.) " I shall come if I can ; but if I <2o not, 
please to excuse me;** (i. e. if I come not.) 
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Let not only expresses permission, but entreating^ ex- 
horting, commanding s as, << Let us know the truth;*' 
" Let me die the death of the righteous ;'* " Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" '' Let thy incli- 
nation submit to thy duty." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing; can and could, the power: as, " It may rain ;** 
** I may write or read ;" " He might have improved 
more than he has ;" " He can write much better than he 
could last year.** 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, '* We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

fFillf in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third person^ 
only foretels: as, *' I will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked ;*' '* We will remember benefits, and be grate- 
ful;'* "Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;'* "You 
or they will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and third persons, promises, comntands, or 
threatens: as, "I shall go abroad;" " We shall dine at 
home;" "Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land:'* 
" Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall 
account for their misconduct." The following passage is 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the words shall and wUl: '< Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;" it ought, to be, 
" ITill follow me," and " I shall dwell.**— The foreigrfer 
who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried out; "I 
will be drowned, no body shall help me ;" made a sad 
misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
will and shall, must be understood of explicative sentences; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
the most part, takes place: thus, "I^/ioi/go; you we W 
go ;" express event only : but, *' will you go ?*' import* 
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iatentioii ; and, '' shaU I go?" refen to the 'will of another* 
But, " He 9haU go/' and '' sMl he go ?" both imply will; 
expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood^ the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes s<Hne alter- 
ation ; as the leamars wiU readily perceive by a few ex- 
amples: ** He shaU proceed/' *' If he shaU proceed;" 
" You shall consent," ** If you shaU consent." These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He will not return," ** If he sJu^ not 
return ;" '* He shaU not return," " If he wiU not return." 

Would, primarily denotes inclinatioQof will; and should, 
obligation : but they both vary their import, and arQ often 
used to express simple event. 

Section ^. X^tf Coj^i^gation ofregvJtar Verhsi, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are call^ Regular, when they 
form Iheir imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the 
v^b, erf, or rf only when the verb ends i^n e: as, 

Peesent. Imperfiect. Perf. Porticip. 

1 favour, I favoured. Favoiired. 

I love. I lov^d. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in. the 
following manner* 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. 

1.1 love*. 1. We love. 

S.Thott lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3.He,she,orit,lovethorloves. 3. They Fove. 

* In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a differeot form of the verbf 
*beo we mean to express energjr and positiveness ; as, *' I ^ love j thou dMi 
^vc^ h«dbf^love$ ldid)»y^i thou didst \Q^ti he did lovt.'* 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SXl^CULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 loved. 1, We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2, Ye dr you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved, 

' FERPECt TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. i.Yeor you have lovtd. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

PtUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL* 

1 , 1 had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye 9r you shall or wiB love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

SECONt) FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

S. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an auxiliary verb: as, ^' I love, 
I loved.'' The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb : as, ** I have loved ; 
I had loved ; 1 shall or wiU love ; I may love; I foay he 
loved; I may have ^een loved;" &c. These compounds 
are, however, to be considered as evXy different forms of 
the same verb. ^-^ -^ os 
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Imperative Mood. 

SINGULA!. PLUBALt 

1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

t Love, or love thou, w do 2. Love, or love ye or you, 

thou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
StlftSVLAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

IMPERFECT TEN^. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 might, could, ¥rould,or 1. We might, could, would, 
should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3* He might, could, would, 3. Hiey might, could, would, 
(Mr should love. or should love. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. They mayorcan haveloved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

!• I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, weuld, 
should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might;, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, wc^uld, 
or should have loved. - or should have bved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PEESENT TENSE. 
SIKCVLAft* PLURAL. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2, If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood^ are^ in general^ 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See page 90^ and page 103. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the varb^ 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject: vnore 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood* 

PRESENT. To love. PERFECT. To have Ioved« 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Loving. PERFECT. Loved. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. 
The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding 
its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be, 
through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of '' I teach, 
thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ; we may say, " I am teach- 
ing, thpu art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : and instead of 
*' I taught," &c. '* I was teaching," &c. and so on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju* 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety; 
and contributes to th^ harmony and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs; as, ^' I 
am musing ; he is sleeping *." 

/ 

* As the partidplp, in this mode of ooiuvgation, pefforms the office of * 
vetfi, through all the moods and tenses; and as it impUes the idea of tiAei 
and governs the objective case of nouns and proaoans, in the same inanner 
as veihs do; is it not manifest, that it is a species or form of the verb, and 
(hat it cannot be properly coBaideied as a diittAct part of tpeecht 
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S<mie grammftrians apply, what is calted the con;«no 
the termination, to the persons of the principal verb^ and 
to its auxiliaries, through aU the tenses of the subjunctive 
Bood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 
l^ood imters. Johnson applies this termination to the pre- 
sent and perfect traises mily. Lovrth restricts it entirely 
to the present tense; and Priestley confines it to the present 
and. imperfect tenses* This difference <^ opinion amongst 
grammarians of such eminence, may have contributed to 
that diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the 
suhjunctive mood. UnifcNrmity in this point is highly de- 
sirable. It would materially assist both teachers and learn- 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in 
our language^ On this subject, we adopt the opinion of 
Dr. Lowth ; and conceive we are fiilly warranted by his 
authority, and that of the most correct and elegant writers, 
in limiting the conjunctive termination of the principal verb, 
to the second and third persons singular of the present tense* 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood; but 
a few of them have even doubted- the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation isom the indicative; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood; or, at most, no better than it would have» 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa* 
tions it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to be, and the second and third persons, in both num- 
bers, of the second future tense of all verbs*; required 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative mood. So much ditference in the form of 
the verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of 
mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. 
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* We think it has been proved} that the auxiliary ia a constitueBt part Qf th* 
veib to which it relates; that the pritdpal and its aixiiiary (brm kttt one verh« 


i. 
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In other languagesy a principle of this nature has been ad- 
mitted^ both in the conjugation of verbs> and the declension 
of nouns. 2d\ There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of assisting to focAi the 
subjunctive moodi as there is in allo¥nn$ the^iarticle to 
to have an effect in the foirmatioii of the in&iltive laaeod*. 
3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show: they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it> 
as conjunctions 'do. 4th. It may be said, " If cofitingency 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood." 
But a little reflection v^ill show, that the contingent sense 
lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction^ expressed 
or understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
observations.*»Moods have a foundation in nature. They 
show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is conditicmai; 
what is commanded. They express also other conceptions 
and volitions; all Unifying the manner of being, doing* 
or suffering, fiut as it would tei^d to obscure, rather than 
elucidate the subject, if the moods were particularly 
enumeratedi grammarians have very properly given them 
such combinations and arrangements, as serve t<> explain 
the nature of this part of language^ and to render the 
knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contan a greater 
number of the moods, than others^ and exhibit them in 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve* 
ment : it is not essential to the nature of the subject. The 
'moods may be as effiJctually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a single word; 
because the same ideas are denoted^ and the same ends 


^ accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

* Coivunctions have an iaflueooeon the aiood of the foUowiBC Teib* t^* BMtn$» 
Conjuoctions have fomeliflMi a (OTanment of Boodi. 9r* Utf^ 
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' Oa this ground, the moods of the English verb^ as weU 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety* formed partly by 
the principal verb itself,, and partly by the' assistance 
fiicli that verb derives from other words. For further 
observations, relative to the views and sentimients here 
tdranceci, see ps^ 78^80. 84— *86. 108 — HI. 201-^203. 

PASSIVE. 
Verbs Passive aire called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or erf, to the Verb : as, frem the verb ** To love,'^ 
is formed the passive^ '^ I am loved^ I was loved^ 
l8hallbeloved,'V&c» 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfedt participle to the auxiliary to be^ through 
all its changes. of number^ person^ mood^ and tense^ 
in the following numner* 

TO BE LOVED: 
Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
tlNOULAt* • rLu&AL* 

1. 1 am loved. h We are loved. 

2* Thou art loved. 2, Ye or you are loved, • 

3. He is loved. 3^, They are loved. 

llIPENrECT TENS3. 
SIKCULAR. PLURAL* 

1> I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. ' 2. Ye or you li^rere loved. 

3' He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PEKPSCT TENSE; 

SINGULAR. rLURAU 

^ I have been lovedi 1. We have bepn loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. . 2. Ye or you have been love^. 

3* Hehath or has beei^ loyed. 3. They h^ve been Jov^d* 

PUJP£BF£CT TUNSB. 
SINGULAR* PLURAL* 

1» I had been loved. 1. We had been loved* 

2* Thou hadst been loved; 2. Y6 w ybu had been loved. 

^* He had been loved* 3. Thiey had been loved* 
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FIKST FUTURB tENS&* 
SiNCULAft. PLURAL. 

1. 1 shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved* 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. loved. 

3. Heshall orwill be loved. S.They shall or will beloved. 

SECOND FVTUU TENSE^ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL* 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved* 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Ye or you will have been 
loved. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved* 

Imperative Mood. 

SIM^VLAR* PLURAL* . 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved^ or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do 
be loved. ye be loved. 

3. I^ him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood* 

I^BESENT TENSB. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

S. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

loved. loved. . 

3. He may or can be loved^ 3. They may or can be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURaL. 

}•! ought, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

9. Thoa mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wottldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 

lored. loved. 

3. Hemight, could, would^ 3. They might> could, woutd^ 

or should be loved. or should be loved*^ 


I 
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I FERF8CT T£NSE« 

I 

I SINGULAR. PLURAL* 

I 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can hare been 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 
I been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may &r can have 
loved. been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSfi. 
ktNCUtAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 mighty could^ would^or 1. We mighty could, would^ 

should have been loved. or should have been loved. 
2* Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could^ 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

dr should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood^ 

PRESENT TENSE. 
StKGULAll^ PLURAL. 

1* If i be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2., If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loVed. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TfiN^fi. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Ik If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. - 

3. If he were loved. , 3. If thiry were loved. 

The remaining tenses df this mood are, in general, 
dmilar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood* 
See pages dO, 103, and the notes under the nineteenth rule; 
ofsyntak. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSB. IfERFECT. 

To beloved. To have beea Ipvcd. 

Participles. 

PKSSENT Being loved* 

PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Loved. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the piin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
person and number^ and the participle itself continues in- 
variably the same. When there are two or more auxilia- 
ries joined to the participle, the first oi them only is varied 
according to person and number. The auxiliary tntut ad* 
mils of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification ; as, '* I am arrived ;" *' I was gone ;** 
*' 1 am grown.'* The auxiliary verb am, was, in this case, 
» precisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it;; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition 
of being. 

». 

Section 9. Observatiotu on Passive Ferbs. 
Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the En^ish language, because we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination> all of them 
being formed 'by the different lenses of the auxiliary -^o be, 
joined to the passive participle of the verb. This is, how- 
ever, to mistake the true nature of the English verb; and 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but 
on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or the 
▼ariatioii, of the English verb> to answer aU the purposes 
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of vorfacA U aocomplUhed by tlie meaus of auxiliaries ; and 
if it be alleged th^ we have xio passive verbs, because we 
catinot exhibit them Mvitliout having recourse to helping 
verbs, it may with equal trutli he said, that we have no 
pe-ffecty fhiperfect, 6r future tense ^ in the indicative or 
subjunctive mood ; since these, as well as some other parts 
of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

£ven the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate son^e of their tenses ; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The" depgnent 
verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
veral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that the coujugation of a verb in the learned languages 
does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves tl^at these languages, like our own lan-^ 
guage, sometimes Conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
times without it. There is, indeed, 'a difference. What 
the learned languages recjuire to be done, in some instances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, 
jn active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, univer*^ 
sally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
I^atin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termina- 
tions, added {o the vetb itself; in English, by the additiou 
of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undistinguishiug attachment to the 
principles and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English Grammar 
fians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, 
has arisen. from the misapplication of names. We are apt 
u> thinks that the old names must always be attached to 

F 
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the identical forms and things to which they were anci- 
ently attached. But if we rectify this mistaice, and pro- 
perly adjust the names to the pecufiar forms and nature 
of the things in our own language, we shall be clear and 
consistent in our ideas; and, consequently, better able to 
represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to inform. 
The observations which we have made under this head» 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun: and after all, it would bea useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every finglish preposition 
points to, and governs, but one case, namely the objective; 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
form, tlirough all its moods and tenses, by means of auxi- 
liaries, so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful 
and regular display of it, and indispensably necessary. to 
the lana;uasje. 

S6me grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the 
English tongue, in the forms for which we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo post 
future tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and 
tenses, which are to be found in Greek and Latin.^ But 
this objection, though urged with much reliance on its 
weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenses, &c. wliich we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue; and the principle, on which 
they are adopted, is extended as far as use and convenience 

' require; where is the impropriety, in arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility? A 

' principle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sup- 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propriety. 
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The importance of giving the ingenious student clear and 
just ideas of tlie nature of our verbs, moods, and tenses, 

« 

will apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks on 
these subjcicts, both here and elsewhere, and for his soliot- 
tude to simplify and explain them. — He thinks it has been 
proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands the arrange** 
Bientfae has given to the English verb ; and that, though 
the learned languages, with respect to voices, moods, and 
tenses, are, in geaerai, differently constructed from the 
English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are so similar 
to it, as to warrant the principle which he has adopted. 
See pages 78—80. 84—86, 102—104, 201—203. 

Section 10. Of Irregular Verbs, 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle^ 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as. 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part 

I begin, I began, begun. 
I know, i knew, knowH. 

IRIlECULAft VERBS AKB OF VARIOUS lOETS* 

1. Such as- have the present and imperfect tenses, ajid 
perfect participle, tliesame: as; 

Pretent^ Impeifett Perfiect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

S, Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti* 
ciple, the same: as. 

Present Imperfect • Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, "^ sold. 

-I 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect pai1i« 
ciple, different: as. 

Present Imperfect Per&ctPart 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

6low blew, blo^vn. 

F2 
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Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as^ **fec4^ 
fed; leave, left:" others by the termination «i; as, *« fall, 
fell, fallen:" others by the termination gkt; as, "buy, 
bought; teach, taught," &c. 


The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre- 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 

Ferf. or VMS. ftrt. 

abode. 

been. 

arisen. 


^rresent. 

Abide, 

•Am, 

Arise, 


Iri perfect* 

abode, 

was, 

arose. 


Awake, , awoke, r. 
Bear, to bring forth, bare. 
Bear, to carry, bore. 


Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Build, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 


beat, 

began, 

bent, 

bereft, r. 

besought, 

bid, bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

buUt, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R. 

chid, 

chose. 


awaked, 
bom. 
borne. 

beaten, beat, 
begun, 
bent. 

• bereft, r. 
besought, 
bidden, bid. 
bound, 
bitten^ bit. . 
bled, 
blown 
biioken. 
bred, 
brought 
buUt. 
burst, 
bought, 
cast. 

caught, R. 
chidden, dud. 
'Chosen. 


Ciioose, 

Cleave,to stick or ^ 
adhere, $ 

Cleave, to spUt. dove, or deft. deft, cloveib 
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^VOfCBl* 

Inperfect. 

f exf. or PaM. Part 

Cling, 

clung. 

clung. 

Clothe, 

clothed. 

clad, R. 

Come, 

came. 

come« 

Cost, 

cost. 

(^OSt. 

Crow, 

crew, R«^ 

crowed. 

Creep,- 

crept, . 

crept.' 

Cut, 

cut. 

cut. 

Dare, to venture. 

durst. 

dared. < 

jydire,KJochaUen^» 

• 

Deal,. 

dealt, &.. 

dealt, R. 

i>iS^ 

dug, R. 

dug, R.^ 

Do, . 

did, 

done^ 

Draw,^ 

drew 

drawn. 

Drive, 

- drove. 

driven.' 

Drink, 

drank. 

drunk. 

DweU, 

dwelt, R. 

dwelt, R. 

Eat,. 

cat, orate, . 

eaten. 

Fall, 

feH, . 

foUen. 

Feed, 

fed. 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt. 

felt. 

Fight, 

fought. 

fought. 

Find, 

found. 

found. 

Flee, 

fled, , 

fled. 

Fling, 

flung. 

. flung. 

Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

Forget, 

forgot. 

forgotten, forgot. 

Forsake, 

forsook. 

forsaken. 

Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen. 

Get, 

got. 

got*. 

Gild, 

gilt, R. 

gilt, R. 

Gird, 

girt, R. 

girt, R. 

Give, 

gave. 

given. 

Go, 

went. 

gone. 

Grave, 

graved. 

graven, r. 


* GottM is nttirif obKlete. Its ooaipottnd/0i';o^«ff is still in good use. 
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Preient 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Have, 

Hang, 

Hear, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, to lie down, 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Bead, 

Kend, 

Rid, 

Hide, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 
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Imperfect P«rf. or Pan. fan* 


ground. 

•ground. 

grew, 

grown. 

had. 

had. 

hung, R. 

huug, R. 

heard. 

he&»rd. 

hewed. 

hewn, R. 

Ikid, 

hidden, hid. 

hit. 

hit. 

held. 

held. 

hurt. 

hurt. 

kept, 

kept. 

knit, R. 

knit, R. 

knew. 

known. 

laded. 

laden. 

laid. 

laid. 

led. 

led. 

left. 

left 

lent. 

lent. 

let, 

let 

lay. 

lain. 

loaded. 

laden, r. 

lost. 

lost. 

made, 

made. 

met. 

met. 

mowed. 

mown, R. 

paid. 

paid. 

put. 

put. 

read. 

read. 

rent. 

rent. 

rid, 

rid. 

rode. 

rode, ridden •. 

rung, rang, 

rung. 

rose, 

risen. 

rived. 

riven. 

ran. 

run. 

tawed. 

sawn, R. 


* Midditt it nearly obaolete. 
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aKflcnt* 


Ferf. or Pass. Part. 


Say, 

said. 

said. 


See, 

saw. 

seen. 


Seek,, 

sought. 

sought. 


SelL» 

sold. 

sold« 


Send, 

sent, 

sent. 


Set« 

set, 

set. 


Shake, 

shook, 

shaken. 


Shape^ 

shaped. 

shaped, shapen. 


Shave, 

shaved, 

shaven, R. 


Shear;, 

sheared. 

shorn. 


Shed, 

shed^ 

shed. 


Shi^e, 

shone, a. 

slvorie, R. 


,Show, 

showed. 

shown. 


Shoe, 

shod, 

shod. 


Shoot, 

shot, 

^hot. 


Shrink, 

shrunk. 

shrunk. 


Syhred, 

shred. 

shred. 


Shut, 

shut. 

shut 


Sing, 

sung; sang. 

tUJlg. 


Sink, 

sunk, sanki 

suak 


Sit, 

sat, 

sat. 


Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 


Sleep, 

slept. 

slept. 


Slide, 

^id. 

slidden. 


Sling, 

slung. 

slung. 


Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. 


Slit, 

slit, R. . 

slit or slitted. 


Smite, 

smote, 

smitten. 


Sow, 

sowed. 

sown, R. 

■ 

Speak, 

Jipoke, 

spoken. 


Speed, 

sped. 

sped. 


Spend, 

spent, 

spent. 

i 

Spill, 

spilt, R, 

spilt, R. 


Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 


Spit, 

spit, spat, 

spit, spitten *. 

- 


< J^i/ftnisaeirlyobiolete. _ 


- 
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Present 


Perf. or Pan. Part. 

Split, 

^plit. 

split. 

Spread, 

spread, 

Spread. 

Spring, 

sprung, sprang. 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood. 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole, 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung, 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode or strid. 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck. 

struck or strickeu. 

String, 

strung. 

strung. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

Strow or strew. 

strowed orstrewed 

c strown, strowed, 
' C strewed. 

Swiear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

swet, R. 

swet, R. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swollen, R. 

Swim, 

swum, swam. 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung, 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught. ' 

Tear, 

tore. 

torn 

Tell, 

told, ' 

told. 

Think, 

thought, 

thought* 

Thrive, 

tlirove, R. 

thriven. 

Throw, 

threw, 

thrown. 

Thrust, 

thrust. 

thrust. ■ 

Tread, 

trod. 

trodden. 

Wax, 

waxed, 

waxen, R. 

Wear, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove, 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept, 

wept. 

Win, 

won. 

won. 

Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

Work, 

wrought. 

wrought or worked. 

Wring, 

wrung. 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote, 

•written. 
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In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an R,' 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be the most eligible. The Compiler has not in- 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writijig 
or discourse, and which are improperly terminated by f, 
instead of ed: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. I'hese should be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed into t, are un* 
exceptionable : and others, the only established forms of 
expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions mus£ 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
ihose that are exceptionable. The words which are obso* 
lete have also been omitted, that the learner might not b^ / 
induced to mistake them for words in present use. Sucff 
are, wreathen, drunken* holpen, molten, gotten, holden, . 
bounden, &c.: and swang, wrang, slziak^ strawed, gat, / 
hnke, tare^ ware^ &c. 

r 

Sbctioh 11. Cf Defective Ferl^fand^ the 4iJSgre7diKK v 
in mhkh verbs are notijugated* . . 

Defective vERasare t^ose whicbuar^ used only v 
in some of Jthe moods and- tenses. . 

The principal of them areJihese. * 

Imperfeot. 'Perf.or Paa. ,f«i;^ >t > 


Can, 

rCQUldi 

May, 

jiught. 

ehall. 

should. 

WilU 

^vould. 

Must, 

:inust. 

Oughi;, 

..ougUt, 


.auc^ 


■•■»» 
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Thatthe verbs mf4^ and ougfU have both $ present and past 
signification^ appears from the following sentences: " I must 
•Mm that I am to blame ;" *' He must have been mistaken \" 
*' Speal^ing things which they ought not ;" "These ought 
ye to have doiie/^'^Sre tke 8ro Gram. 3d edit p. »69, 170, 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defec- 
tive with respect to persons. These arc denominated /m- 
personal verbs. They are used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person; as, "It ralus, it snows, it haih, it lightens, it 
thunders/' But as tlie word impersonal implies a total ab- 
sence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs which 
have a person : and hence it is jnanifest, that there is no such 
thing in English, nor indeed, in a^y language, as a sort of 
f er^s really impersonal —S'w the &t>o Gram, 3d ediLp: 170, 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, te- 
gular and irregular^ simple and compounded, taken toge* 
iher, is about 4300. The iu]mberx)f irregular verbs, the 
defective included* is about 177 *. . 

Some Grammarians have, thought that the English verbs, 
m well as those of the Cre^k, Latin, French^ and other 
languages, might be classed iiito several conjugations ; and 
that the three different terminationsof the participle might 
be the distiogHishiug characteristics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conJMgatlQns ; namely, the £rst to 
consist of verbs, the participles oi which «nd in ed, or its 
contraction i; the second, of those ending in gi^; and the 
third of those in en. But as the verbs of the ^nt cdnjuga* 
tioni' would so f^reatly «»»ed In number those of both the 
ethers, ^ may be seen by the preceding account of them ; 
and as those of the third coajugataoa are so various in their 
form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain nile ; it 
teems better in prac^e, as Dr. Lawth justly observes, to 
COMder the ^t in e^l as the only regular form, and the 
•ther as deviations from it; a^ter the 'example of the 
Saxon and German Grammarians. 

• The vlnleauinber 9$ vord^ in liw C^lish liyimp, it ateiic ihii^-aw 
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Before we close the account of the verbs^ it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have beeu»that different nations have made 
use of different contrivances for marking thp lenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distingmsh 
them, as wdl as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwise 
changing th^ form, of the vrord; retaining, however, those 
radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same 
kindred with its root. The modern tongues, particularly . 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the uoun* or the verb, without requiring any 
considerable varieties of inflection. Thus, / do love, I did 
love, I have loved, I had loved, I shcdl love, have the same 
import with amo, amabam, amavi, amaveram, ctmabo. It is 
obvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, tvhich 
can thus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three words, must have some advantages over those which 
are not so comprehensive. Perliaps, indeed, it may not 
be more perspicuous ; but, . in the arrangement of words, 
and consequently in harniony and energy, as well as in 
conciseness, it may be much more elegant. — Seethe third 
edit, of the Octavo Grammar, pages 172—170, on the tHeory^ 
respecting the Inflections qf language, 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Adverbs, 

An Adverb is a part oi speech joined to a vejrb, 
an adjective, aod sometimes to^iippther adverb, |:pH 
express some quality or circumstanqe respecting. 
it : as, " H^rjeads well;'*^ *^ A iruly good mao ;'^ 
'* He writes verjf correctlyJ*^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus; ^* Sooti, 

sooner, soonest;" ** often, oftener, oftenest.'* 

Those ending in /y, are compared by more^ 

»nd niosU as, " Wisely, more wisely, most 

wisely/* 

•F4 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to et^ 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, ** He acted wisely," for 
he acted with wisdom ; " prudently,** for, with prudence ; 
" He did it here;'* for, he did it in this place ; '* exceed- 
ingly,*' for, to a great degree ; " often an<l seldom," for 
many, and for few times ; " very,*' for, in an eminent de- 
gree, &c. 

There are many words in the EngKsh language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adved)s : 
as, " More men than women were there ;" or, " I am 
more diligent than he." In the former sentence more is 
evidrally an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometimes used as substantives, and 
sometimes as adverbs: as, ** To-day's lesson is longer than 
yesterday's;" hereto-day and yesterday are substantives, 
because they are words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case: but in the phrase, ^* Ht 
came home yesterday, awd sets out again to-day," they 
zlte adverbs uf time; because they answer to the questioa 
Miihen, The adverb much is «sed as all three : as, " Where 
iRUch is given, much is required;" '* Much money has 
l>een expended ;" " It is much better to go than to stay.** 
In the first of these sentences, much is a substantive; in the 
fiecond, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adv«rb« 
In short, AOfhing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs, Ihoufl^ very iwiiieroHs, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the-cA-ief of which are those of Number,' 
Order, Place, Tinre, Qtantity., Manner or QfiaUty, Doulii,' 
Affirmation, Negation, Inlerro^atios), smd Comparison. 

1. Oi number : as, ** Once, t^wice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of wder : as, ^ Fir^ secondfy^ thirdly, -fiMirthly^ 
Afthly, lastly, finally^" &c 

3« Of place : as " Here, there, where, ^Asewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, iberein, whither, liither^ 
4luther. upward, -downward, forward^ backward^ whence^ 
thence, ^whithersoever/' Jkc^ 
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4. CfHme. 

Of time present: 9s, '* Now, to-day/' &c. 

Oftimepmst: as, "Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
iiaetofore, hitherto, long since, long age,** &c. 

Of time to come : as, ** T«-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, 
immediately, str^ghtways,'* &c. 

Of time indefmke : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often- 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of quantity: as, ''•Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly ,** &c. 

6. Of manner or quality : as, *' Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," Sec. Adverbs of quality are the' - 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termiftation ly to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into ly: as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer- 
folly ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably/* 

7. Of doubt: as, *' Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance.** 

8. Of 4!^ffirmation: as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise," &c. , 

iO. Of interrog^on: as, " Hew, why, wherefore, whe- 
ther," &a 

1 1. Of comparison: as, " More, most, better, best, worse^ 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place here, there^ and where: 
as, ** Hewof, thereof, whereof; hereto, theiveto, whereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, th^rvwith, where- 
with; herein, therein, wherein; tiierefore, (i.e. there-for,) 
wherefore, (t. e. where-for,; hereupon or hereon, there- 
upon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &c, Exceiit 
lAerefbrCg these are seldom used* 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application: as when we 
say, ''he rides about;'' "he was near falling;" •' but d« 
not after lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nounSy and the letter a used instead of at, an, &c. : as, 
** Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, 
a)»ed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words tvfien and zvkere, and all others of the same 
«ature, such as, whence, whither, whenever, wherever, &c. 
may be properly called adverbial catffunctions, because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions: 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of time, or of place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joinuig sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason^ When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
•* He is good, therefore he is happy." The same observa- 
tion may be extended to the words consequently, accordingly^ 
and the like. When these are subjoined to and, or joined 
to if, since, &c^ they are adverbs, the connexion being 
^ade without their help: when they appear single^ and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

. The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to sho^that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity without end. Wh;»t a variety of forms must be 
given to the verb, to denote yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 
formally, lately, just now, now, immediately, presently, soon, 
hereafter, &c. It was this consideFation that made the ;»4- 
«erbs of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 


/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another^ and to show the relation between them. 
They are, for the most part, put before nouns 
and pronouns: as, ^^ He went /ram London io 
York;*' *^ She is above disguise;" *' They are 
instructed by him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions: 

Of into above at off ^ 

to within below near <m or upon 

for wkhout between up among 

by over beneath down after 

with und^ from ' before about 

in through beyond behind against 

Verbs are often conipouD^ied of a verb and a preposition; 
as^ to uphold, to invest, to overlook: and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, Jto loi^ive. But in English, the preposition is 
more frecpiently placed after ilie verb^ and separately from 
It, like an adverb, in which situation it is aot less apt. to 
affect the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning; and 
may still be considered as belonging to the verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to coAt, is to throw; but to cast up^ or* to 
compute, anjoccouvt, is quite a different thing : thus, to feU 
^D, to bear out, to gtv« over^ &c. So that the meaning 
«f the ,verb« aad^the propriety, of the phrase, depend on 
the preposition subjiMjned. 

In the xomposition of many words, these are certain 
ayllables employed, which Grammarians have called ii>« 
separable prepositions^ as., be^ eon, mis, &c. in bedeck, 
«onjain« mistaken but as they are not words of any kind, 
ihey 4:iaaiiot piopeiiy be called m species^ jpirepositiaa. 


One great use of prepositions^ in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endings of noiins. See 
page 54. The necessity and me of them will appear from 
the following examples. If we say, " he writes a pen," 
•* they ran the river," *^ the tower fell the Greeks," " Lam* 
fceth is Westminster-abbey," there is observ^le,in each of 
these expression^, either a total want of connexion, or such 
a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense: and it is 
trident, that, before they can be turned into sense, the va* 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, 
^* He writes with a pen ;" " they ran towards the river ;■' 
** the tow^ fell upon the Greeks ;" *' Lambeth is otw 
ngaifut Westminster-abbey." We see by these instances, 
iiew prepositions may be necessary to connect those words, 
which i(i their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation^ 
«eem io have denoted relations of place; but they are 
now used figuratively to express other relations. ' For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have in several respects the 
advantage -of such as are helowt prepositions expresdn|(- 
Jiigh and low places are used for superiority and inferiority 
in generai^: as, ** He is above disguise;" " we serve tmder' 
a good master;" '* he rules over a walling people;" '* we 
•hquld do nothing beneath our character." / 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by »the explanation of a few of them. 

Cjf denotes possession or belonging, an effect or cons^ 
.^ence, and other relations connected with these: as, 
'** Th6 house of my friend ;" that is, ^ the house bdong- 
ing to my friend f* " He died of a fever;" that ,it^ ** in 
consequence of a fever." 

To, or mUo, is opposed to ^ow ; as, '*f He rode from 
tBalisbury ^(> Winchester." 

For indicates the canse or motive of any action or «ir* 
cumstance, kc. as, "He loves her/or (that is, on tccouaif 
«f) her amiable qualities.** 


J^is gcaftcMlly' wfed wltik reference to the cause* agent, 
means, &c. ; as^ '' He wais killed by a fall:'' that is> <' a 
isi^ w9l% the cause of his being killed;" ** This house was 
bdilt % him ;" that is, *^ he was the builder of it" 

Wiik (denotes the act of aceompaiiying, laiitingy &c: as, 
** We Afill go wiM'you;" *' They are on good terms with 

each other." With also alludes to the iastrament or 

meafis ; as, ** He was cut with a knife." 

ht rdatei^ to time, place, the state or manner of being or ; 
acting, &c. : as, '^ He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720;" ** He dwells in the^city;" " She lives in af- 
fluence." 

Into is used a^ler verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, '* He retired into the country ;" " Copper is converted 
into brass." 

t^ithin, relates to something comprehended in any place 
«r time: as, " They are witJiin the house;" '^ Me began 
9A6f finished his work witkiw the limited time." 

The ^gnifieation oi tiMkna is opposite to that of within :■ 
aui^ '< She sts^dK iMitAMtf the ^te:" Bat it i^more freipieaitly 
Qfpase^UftiM;^ as,. ** You may go mtkmtnuiJ* 

The import and ibree of the remaining prepo^tk>n9 wiil , 
be teadify understood, without a pardcular detail of themw. 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
prepositions by and with; which is observable in sentences 
like the following: ''He walks with a staff by moon* 
light ;" " He v:as taken by stratagem, and killed with a 
sword." Put the one. preposition for the other, and say, 
*^ he Walks by a staff with moonlight ;" " he was taken 
tPt^A stratagem, and killed ft^ a sword;" and it will appear, ' 
that they differ in signification morethaii one, at first view, 
would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effett 
of conjunctions; as, " After their prisoiB were thrown 
©pen," &:c. *' Before I die;" " They made haste to bo 
prepared against their friends arrived :" but if the noun 
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titM, which IS understood, be added, they wiU lose their 
conjunctive form '^ as, " Aftor [the iimewhen]^ their -pri- 
sons," &c. 

The prepesilions i^ter^ before, iAove, beneath, apd several 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so 
considered : as, f They had their reward soon after ;'* 
^ He died not long before;*' *' He dwells above:'* but ii 
the nouns time and place be added, they will lose their atl» 
verbial form; as, ** He died notlong before ^uUtiim€,"&<i, 

-CHAPTER IX. 

Of Conjunctions^ 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly 
%ised to connect sentences ; so a&, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one. It sometimes 
connects only words« ^ 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two . 
sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive* 

The Conjunction, Copulative serves to qomiect 
or to continue a sentence, by expresdng an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, &c. : as, '^ He^nd 
his brother reside in London ;" " I will go 5^ he 
will accompany me ;** *' You are happy, bccaust 
you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in different degrees : 
as, ** Though he was frequently reproved, yet he 
did not reform ;" " They came with her, 6m/ they 
went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions* 
Tl*e Copulative, And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 

because, therefore, wherefore. 
The Disjunctive, Btit, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 

unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
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The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc- 
Hon and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
** I ttsithen upon this argument;" then is here a conjunc* 
lion: in the following phrase^ it is an adverb; ** He ar- 
rived then^ and not before*" ** I submitted ; for it was 
vain to resists" in this sentence, /or is a conjunction ; in 
the next, it is a preposition : ^' He conten^led for victory 
only." In the first of the following sentences, since i» a 
cx>nj unction ; in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb: " Sinoe we must part, let us do it 
peaceably:" ■' I have not seen him since that time:" 
*' Our Mendship commenced long since," 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect sentences: as, " Blessed is the man who feareth the 
Jjord, onefkeepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
anil a connective. Nay» the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
form two or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, se- 
Teial sentences may incorporate in one and the same clause 
of a sentence. Thus, ** thou seest a man, mid he iscailed 
Peler/' is a smtence consisting of two distinct clauses, 
united by the copulative and^ but, '* the man «u^m thou 
seest is called Peter," is a sentence of one clause, and not 
less comprehensive than the otlier. 

Conjunctions very oflen unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words; as in the following instances: 
***Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences;" ** Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expres- 
»on contains two sentences, namely ; *' Duty forbids vicious 
indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences;" '* Wis- 
dom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : as, " The king and queen are 
an amiable pair; where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each ; it being absurd to say, that the kiiig or tiie queen only 
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is as amiable fmir. So in the instaBces, '' tmo oirirtwo are 
four ;'* " the firfth and sixth volumes will complete the set of. 
books.*' Prepositioiis also, as before observed> connect- 
words ; but they do it to show the relation which the con* 
iiected words have to each other: conjunctions, when they . 
iuiite words only, are designed to show the relations, which/ 
those words, so united, have to other parts of the seutenoe^* 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases-- 
appropriated to the coupling of- sei^ences, that are never » 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; «o there > 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter . use, 
which are never employed in the former; and some that- 
are equally adapted to both those purposes: sa,^ again, , 
Jurther, besides, &c. of the first kind ; than, lest, imkss^ that,^ . 
90 that, &c. of the second ; and bul^, aind,faff, therefore, to«s 
0i the last. « 

We shalLelosethis chapter with a few obsecTatsms on titer 
fpeeuliar use and advantage of the conjunctfims; a sufojecst>- 
wtiieh wiU, doubtless, give pleasure to theingenious stoden^ 
and expand his views of the importance of his grammatioalr 
studies. . > 

** Relatives ape not s& usefal in language^ as conjunct*, 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean* 

I 

ifigof a pronoun and conjunction coptt/a^ve; conjunctions* 
^iie they couple sentences, may also express opposition^ 
inference, and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began tO think in a train, and to carry their i 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same things 
is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well supplied with connecting particles; 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; aiid their language, accordingly, aboundt 
nore than any other in connectives. 
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Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of^ 
^writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase 4S 
'iequired, and every appearance of formality avoided^ 
•in«tny of them woold have a bad effect. In passionate 
^language too, it may be proper to omit ibem : because it 
is the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed 
sentences, than in -the vray of inference and argument. 
Boeics of aphorisms, -like the Proverbs of Sok»non» have 
few connectives ; because they anstsnot, not by reasoning, 
{but in detached observations. And narrative will srane- 
.Jtimes appear very graceful, when the drcumstauces are 
fplainly told, 'wkh scarcely any -other conjunction than the 
-simple copulative and: which is frequently the case in 
'the hist(»*ical parts of Scripture.— A¥hen narration is fiill 
of images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
> crowding the principal words upon one another, give a 
sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. 'But when facts are to be traced 
-idowntltrough- their consequences, or upwards to their 
causes ; when the complicated designs of mankind are to 
?tbe laid open, or .conjectures offered concerning 'them; 
vhen the historian argues either for the elucidation of 
^tnith, or in order to state the pleas and principles of con- 
tending parties; there will be occasion for every species 
^a>n(iieotive, as. much as in jphilosophy itself. In fact, it 
is in argument, investigation, and science, that this part of 
speech i&.peculiaifly and indispensably necessary." 

CHAPTER X. 

€(fIjsfTSRfmmoNJS. 

iIhterjections are words thrown in between 
•tbe parts of a sent^ice^ to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker: ^as, " Oh! I have 
alienated oiy friend'; alas! I fear for life.'* 
^< O virtue ! bow amiaible thou art !'* 
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The English Interjectfons, as well as those of other Ian* 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the different .pasdooi 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate earnest* 
ness or grief, are, 0! ok I ah! alas ! Such as are expressive 
•f contempt, are pish f tush! of wonder, heigh f really t 
etrangel of calling, A^nt / ha! sabo! of aversion or disgus^ 
foh! fie! oMoay! of a call of the attention, lo! behold! hark! 
of requesting silence, hush! hisU of salutation, welcome! 
hail! all hail! Besides these, several others, frequent ia 
the mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but^ 
in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary 
to expatiate on such expressions of passion, as are scarcely 
worthy of being ranked among the branches of artificial 
language.— -•S'ice the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Derivation. 

SscTioif 1. Of the various ways inwldch words are de* 

rived from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by which 
one word is derived from another. ^ 

Words are derived from one another in various ways^ 
vi%, 

1. Substantives ^re derived from verbs. 

3. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectitres^ anA 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs :' as, from *' to 
love,'* comes '* lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ^ from 
'* to survive, surviver ;" ^c. 

In the following- instances, and in many others^ it i% 
difficult to determine whether the verb! was deduced 
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from tke nouny or the noun from the verb» m. " Lave, t» 
love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk> 
-Co walk ;. ride, to ride ; act, to act ;" &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, an4 
temetimes from adverbs: as, from the substantive salt, 
comes "to salt ;" from the adjective xvarm, ** to warm f* 
and from the adverb /orttwrd, " to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel> or softening 
the consonant ; as, from, " grass, to graze :'^ sometimet 
l>y adding en; as, from "length, to lengthen;" especially 
to adjectives: as, from "sh(»t, to shorten; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y: as, from '* Health, healthy; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding en: as, 
from " Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; wool, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding^k/; as,' from "Joy, joyful; sin, sin- 
ful ; fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding some: 
as, from " Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublescMne ; tdl, 
toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less: as, from " Worth, worthless;" from 
'• care, careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by atlding ly: as, from " Man, manly; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding isH to them ; which termina* 
tion', when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality : as, " White, whitish ;" i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives^ it signifies simi- 
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litude-or tendeticy'to a character: as, '<£bikl, childHk; 
tiiief, thievish/' 

Some adjectives are formed from substaotivcsjor v»bs, 
by adding the iermioation able; and those au^eotivei 
signify capacity: as, *' Answer, answerable » tochaa§e, 
cfaaofeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination ness: as,- ** White, whiteness; 
swift, swiftness i^ sometimes by adding ti or t, and making 
a small change in some of the letters : as, ^ Long, length; 
high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly, or changing le into ly; and denoite the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from " base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly Y* 
from " able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words frooi 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, an4 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives farm 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations hood or beadf ship, ery, wickt 
rick, dotn, ion, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify 
character or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, ** Lordship, steward* 
ship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in ship, are de- 
rived from adjectives : as, " Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives wliich end in cry, signify action or habit: 
as, '* Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives ; as, *' Brave, bravery," &c. 

Substaotives eading in wick, rick^, ;md dom^ deaote dt* 
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miinoa,}urisdiction, or condition: as, *' Bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, kinp^dom, 'dufced6m, freedom/' &c. 

Substantives which end in tan, are those that signify pro- 
f«ssimi ; As, ** Physician, musician,'* &c. Those that end in 
Merit and ag€y come generally froni the French, and common- 
ly signify the act or habit ; as, " Commandment, usage." 
Some substantives ending in ard, are derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, *' Drunk, 
drunkard; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of dhninutlves'; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding . the ter- 
minations, kin, ling, ing, ock, el, and the like : as, " Lmbji, 
lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock^; 
cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other 1^- 
^uages, must be omitted, as the English scholai:, is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The bist 
English dictionaries will, however, furnish some informa- 
tion on this head, to those who are desirous of obtaining 
it. The learned Home Tooke, in his *' Diversions «f 
Purley," has given an ingenious account of the derivatian 
and meaning of maiiy of the adverbs, conjunctions, aOd 
prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute grarfi- 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, prepe«- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviatiOfis 
of other parts of speech. But as many of them are derivtd 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from 'Affords 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning, of wfaicli i^, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unlnDwa; as the 
system of this very able etymologist is not universaUy 
admitted; and as, by long prescription, whatever may 
have been their origin, the words in question appear to 
have acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it 
seems proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar : especially as this plan coincides with 
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iUt, by whiclv other llit^iges' must be taught; aud 
gSf^lf4iti^ H S^df small m»- 

j|W|iti it^y ,iK|Uit IWMiiteaod elassiftciftionpWe diMngnish the$e 
iiy^d8|^,|^yided diehr miMliiiig and ^ise >re' *wefl imder- 
Atqod. , A phihMophied ooodderatron of the scA>ject; ikay, 
Vithrvf^at pi^D|ifiety, ba entensd upon I7 thi^ grammktid&i 
^4eiit» wheik.hif knowledge »(id judgm^iit betome more 

JUtilgmige hasrisof to its present state, of refiit^rnent. 

Before we conclude the subject 6f derii^adon,- it will 
jprob^bJy be gratifying to the curigna achotir, to Jbe ia- 
Ibrmed of some particulars re^pecUng the origin of the 
English language^ and the yarlQUs nations to which it Ss 
indebted for the copiousness^ elegance, and refiiieip^t^ 
which it has now attainied. 

'' When the ancient Britoi^ mm so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasion^ of their northern neighbours^ the 
Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly mkenM^, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth ceii- 
huy) to the Saxons^.a warlike people. inhabiting the ndrOi 
of Oennanyj with solicitations §0r speedy relief; Th1e 
ftaxons accordingly came over to BrH^n> and "were su<{- 
tessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and rlct»; 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state Of th^ Briton^, 
ihey rJEsOlTed to take advantage of it; and dt length esta- 
blished thenvselves in the greater part of Soiith^BKt^, 
after ha^ng dispossessed the original inhabitants. ^ ' ' 

^¥mn these barbarians^ wlio founded severat piHtjr 
i&gdoms in this is)aad» and intrtidtilserf their own law?, 
tanguage, and manners^ isderiyed the groundwork of tiie 
English language ; which, even in its present stale of cuf^ 
^vattgB, and notwithstanding the successive aug^enta* 
^ons and improvements, winch it has received throii|li 
ysrious clumnels, displays very conspicuous t/aces oi th 
StexonotigliNil. 
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^ th« Uii^pm ibr bef«e lite aiddte^^f Ilie'iAitfi i^aik 
Vijgr^^tt»c; Ditties,. « bar^J Md sdTntoiioM iiMImii i^ 
fiad l^Qg.jiiifejiied tiie jMMthas sen ^rlliKbeir plriciet, 
iteg^a to cayage Hk £oglMi coMftk TMr Hist mddpU 
jy<^» Ja gi^er^ a^eaded wHM fack moeum, that tl»e]r 
vere^encouraged la a renewal of their ravage ^llUylft 
lengthy in the beginning of the deventh ^en^uj^ t}^ 
made themsdves masters of the greater part of .£ng|afid. 

'' Though the period^ during which these iavaders.;oc* 
cttpied the Eit]g^^ throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
<^edt&g half « cestwry, it is highly probable that son^ 
change was i<itiodiie«9d by thein into the language spokcp 
by those/ whom they had subdued: M this change caii- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one cf>9iiiion 
9cnirce« the Gothic being the parent of both. 

'^ Tibo next conquerors of dris kingdom, after ^e I^ai^ 
ygffe the Normans, who^ tn the year 1066^ mtroduced 
their leader WiHiain to the possession of the £ngEsh throne^ 
;i7lii8 prinee, soon after his a<?cessi6ti> endeavoured to b^ing 
}fyi own language (Hie Monhan-French) intotise among 
his new sul^ts ; but his efibrts were not vei^ successfuL 
asi the Sa^^OBs emterlained 4 great antipathy to thesf 
hjauighty ^ireignei^ la proete iif time> hoWever^ maxq[^ 
I^connaa w^rds aod phrasies we¥e incorpOFated i^ito tl^ 
Sa^jHNi language; but ifei-getoel^f form and cobstiilieti^fi 
stiilremaioediUbesame.: *. 1^ 1 ; ,» * 

. . ^.FtotaJke Cdnqiiest 10 the lldbtihatioiiy lke Is^^att 
coiitiiiaed ti^i^litye depSMoibWecessMis of ISkieti^ Wdsw 
ijl\ ^t ac<piit»d Mha; degree of ^oO]^6tx^nes^ and sjlengt/i^ 
9$ to> .irml«r i*^^u«reptib}e of that>)tish, wIm^^ has re; 
^Visd from ^IRiters of tit^ nihd genius, lo Che Msl an4 
yre^s^t centiQ^m. >i>urli% this pertod, the karned hati« 
4Bdr|ched it with many significant e^rtetofis, dra^^ tron^ 
the treasures of Greek and Roman Hteratoirf!; the ingeni- 
ous and the fashionable have imported Qdpal^iitttd iilij^lfei 
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*F'FfWfeK,<S^tiiSi, *Ita!iAn, and German words, gleaned 
during tlkei^ foi^eflgn excursions; and the connexions which 
we nMilhtfflti, thto^gh thef ftiedium of 'government and 
commerce, with Many remote nations, have made some 
tddifions to our hative vOcabfulary. 
\ "In this manner did theanctent language of the Anglo- 
iStlx^Ais proceed, through the various stdges of innovation,, 
dlid Ihe seireral gradations of refinement, to the forfnation 
of-(hc present English* tongue/' 
See'^'Ta>etffh' chapter qfihe Oc t a v o= Grammar* 
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Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax^ whiclt 
treats of the agreement and construction of wor4| 
in a sentence. ^ 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming 
a com{xlete sen^.. 

Sentences are of tW9 kinds; siinple w4 <umr 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it btit one subject, 
and one finite* verb : as, ^* Life is shorts." 

A campou»d sentence consists of two or'Udore 
simple sentences aotnnectc^ together ; ^,; ^^ Ltfei^ 
short., and art is long.'^ ^ < Idleaea^ prttdn&s^. WIM^ 
yh9^9 and oai^eFy*' ' 

As sentences themselves are divided into shnple and 
compound, so the-jnembera of sentences nifty be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members : for whole 
sentences^ whether simple or compounded^ may becom^ 
members of other sentences^ by means of some additional 
connexion; as in the following example: ^'The ox 
knoweth his owner, and th^ ass his master's crib; but 
Israel doth not know^ my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; the explicative, 
or explaining ; the interrogative, or asking ; the imperative, 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suflfer, in a 
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* Finite verbs are those to which number and oeraos aoM^iii* Veibt io 
the infinitivt mood have no lespect to number or person. 


4iB^t nmmitrt ^, «< I jm»; Ihou milcst;' Ihoam is 
Id^^.^ .If Ae aentcAce be negative, the adverb not ifi 
^aced after the aoxUUiry, or after the verb i^ll when it 
has no auxiliary: as, "1 did iU>t touch him;" or, " 1 
touched him not." 

In aa interrogative sentence, or whev a questioii is asled^ 
IM ooiiMiiatire case follows the jiriQcipal verb or theanxin 
Mary: as, ^ Was it he?" " Did Alexander conquer th« 
Persians?" 

In an imperative sentence, vrhen a thing is conmianded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or not^, the nominative case likewise 
lollows the-verb or the auxiliary : as^ '< Go, thou traitor y* 
^ Do thou go:" ^* Haste ye away:" unless the verb kt be 
used; as, ** Let us be gone." 

A pbnoe is ^o gk more words rightly put to* 
getter, Biaking sometiiiies petit of a sentence, and 
lomelimes a whide sentenc^^ 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are^ 
the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or iiction affirmed or de- 
nied of it ; and the object is the thing affected by 
such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and U8ua]]|y 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and die word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb ; as^ 
^^ A wise man governs his passions.'^ Here, a w^ 
man is the subjectt; gtmms^ the aUribute,* or 
tiling affirmed ; and his passiom, tho> object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts,. Cath 
cord 9Lnd G(wemmenL - '- 

' ConcoSrd is the agreement which dn6 \(^ord has 
with another, in gender, number jcaise, or person. 
. Government is that power which one^paSrT, of 
speech* has over ano&er, in directing its mood^ 
tense, dr tase. 


Rule 1 .) . »u .: %r»rA3ii> j j ^ fSB 

To pfrbdiied the tti^eemefat and rigbudfej^dl^ 
tioh of 'tvdrd$ iii a s^ntc^eii, the ftltttW^g rbil^^ 
dnd observations should be carefotty ^ttidf^d! ' '^ 

RULE I. r. ^ .. ;,j 

' A verb miet agree with it^ nomiu9tiff^ case^lik 

numbeif and peins^n : -asy ^* I leai^;" ^^ Thotf anft 

iihpjfoved ;•» «^ Thldbirds sing," * -^ 

Exercises, p. 67. Key, p. 29. 

The following are a few instances of 'ihe Violation of 

tbis rule. '' What signifies good opinions, when our prac* 

lice is bad?'* *^ what «gn(/J^/' '^ ThwV two or thj:©| 

6i us, who have seen the work :'* " there are.*' " We may 

suppose there was more impostors than one: '' there 

were more.*' '* I have coll^i^red>^«l^ have #Wn said on 

both sides ia this contioversy :'^ ^ i^m kds hsen tsMfl^ 

*' If thou would he healthy^ Im temp^raUlya?' :^ if thou 

vtpuldst.'' *' Tlioii ^^f^'jhoH nttle^^ been donei?' ^^ thpu 

4eest'* " Tboagh thou, cannot ido jbihA* for, the cause^ 

thou may and shoatd do something i?* '* ^i^tnot, pHtyst, 

and shquidstJ* " Full many a flower are bora Jo bitt$^ 

unseen:" " w bayn.** "A conformity of inclinations 

and qualities prepare us for friendship;" *' prepares us.'* 

'' A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us :'' 

*' has been.*^ " In piety and virtue consist the happiness 

of man ;" ** consists'* *« To these precepts arc sub*- 

joined a copious selecii^a of rules and ma:xims!^ *' is 

suhjoined." * 

* 1. The ioiinilive mood^ or part of a sentencCj is 8<mie- 
ttmes put as the nominative case to the verb : as, *' To see 
the sun is pleasant}'' ''To be good is to be happy;" ''A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue w comniend* 
laUe;** ''That wann climates should accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, is very rea* 

• The chief praaioU notta tmder each Hale, are refularly nunbeied, 4* 
viMlMi M males thim esntipond to Uie exuiplei in ilic volume of Bxerqjiae*, . 
' G4 
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sonable to believe ;'* " To be temperate in eatijog and 
dtinkiDg, to use exercise in the open air, and to pi^eserre 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best pre* 
servatives of health." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, w the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either oxpressed 
tt implied : as, ** Awake ; arise ;" that is, ** Awake ye ; 
arise ye.^ 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
tise of the verb without its nominative ca^. '' As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
V5erb ** katkpreservedy'* has here no nominative case, for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, 
** Hnh'* which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
*< and as he fudh preserved you ;** or rather, " and topi^e- 
seme you." ** If the calm in which he was born, and 
lasted so long, had coixtinued;" ''and wMch lasted," &c. 
*' These we have extracted from an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the^SHne tfeat were practised," &c. ; " and 
thei^ are the same.'^ ^' A man whose inclinations led hin^ 
t» be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi-t 
ncss ;" ** and ^ho had," &c. ** A cloud gathering in the 
nwth ; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads;" '*and which may 
quickly,** , 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wrote 
this book ?" "" James ;" that is, '* James wrote it." « To 
whom thus Adam," that is, "spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi* 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of 
the preceding observation. 

** If^hich rule, if it had been observed, a neiehbouring 
pryice ^o^iiu iravt i^anlea a great cieai ot-tnat incoise 
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MKhich kath been oieired up to him.'' Th^ pronoun it in 
here the nomioative case to the verb <' observed ;'^9ai4 
tohich rule, is left by itself, a nominative case \tfRhout:aii|t 
verb following it. This form of expression^ thotigh. im- 
propar» is very common. It ought to be, " fft/ns ruU.' 
had been observed/' &c. <* Man, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from vrhifch others as well aa 
himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are all 
ivUhiu his own breast/' In this sentence, the nominative 
man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, eithef 
expressed or implied. It should be, ^*Thou^ man bi» 
great variety," ^c, ; . . 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as th^ subject of the afiiVmation, 
it may agree with either of them ; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the ^subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb : as, " His* 
meat zvas locusts and wild honey ;" *' A great cause Of 
the low state of industry zvere the restraints put upon it ;'^* 
f ' The wages of sin is death.*' 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a 
verb^ but is put before a participle, independently on the 
rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : as. 
f^ Shame being Tost, all virtue is lost ;*' '« That having been 

" discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." ** 
As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English,* 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. " Solomon was of this mind ; 
and I have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs]^ 
as any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was 
a much greater and wiser man than Solompn.'* It shpid4. 
be, ** lie only excepted." - «• 

The nominative case is commonly placed before 'the 
Verb ; but sometimes it is put after the ver^ii if it is a^ 
simple, tense ; and between the auxiliary^ and the verb or* 
participle, if a compound tense: as, ■ 

OS 


J 
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'*ltt^ Wheh a question is askedy a cmnhiuid gWcn^ or m 
wikh expressed : as, <' Confidest ihou in m%f* ** Rea^ 
t6Mf •* Mayst thou be happy r " Long live the King!'* 

2d, When a supposition is made without the coii}tino->^ 
liOB if: as, '» Were it not for this ;" « Had fbeen them** 

3d; When a verb neuter is used: as/^' On a suddtA^ 
appealed the king.^' 

* 4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, hete/^ 
0iere, then, Utence, hence, ihue, &c. : as, ,*' Here am I ;** 
"There was heslain-;'* " Then cometh the &ad ;** "Thence * 
arifeth his grief f* ** Hence proceeds his anger;'* *' Thtflix^ 
ivas the affair settled.'* 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or ncr, so a& 
to be coupled with another sentence: as, ** Ye shaljl |ioi^ 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it^ lest ye die.** 

Some gra]nmarian3 assert, that the phrases, asfolUrws^^ 
0$ appears, foxvsk, what are called impersonal verbs; and 
should, therefore, be confined to the singular number: ^,!' 
" Tlip arguments advanced were nearly o^yb^/otu^;'^ ** The 
positions were as appears incontrovertible ;'* that Is, " as it- 
^^Qo^irs/* " as it appears.** V we give (say the} ) ^ senr!! 
tence a different turn,, and ii^jitead of 09, say such 0$; theJ 
verb is no Icmger termed in^Mfsonal ; bul piioperly agrees^ 
irithlts nominative, in the plural number i a8„ ^ The ar^ 
fuments advaa^ w^e nearly #uc& as/ait&w;^ ^-Tkf^ 
Bo^ions were such as appear incontroveitible *."' " 

They who. doubt the accuracy of Hor^e Topke^s states 
: jq^fnt, " That as, however and wheiiever used ki English,^ 


V Tbcte gnuBfliariaM are wp p orn d ;^ geMnI UM|e, and kj iIm^., 
MltaOfily of ail eminent critic en langvtce and cooipoaition. ** When a. 
veib if vaed impenoBattyk** taya Dr. Campbdl in his Fhiloeoplv of Khctoric, 
• it ought WMloobiedly to De ip the sli«uiar nwabert vlietlier ^ nemet. 
yranoBB be etpieaMd or u nd ei a tPoA Cor tMa reaaon, nalogr and un^^ 
i^fom ipris aMie of tapteapioiit ** Tte ooiijdiljpni of the agreement were tf#^ 
iWaw^l* a94 npt, ti/^Uma, A few late writans have inocnniderately adopted' 
tfela laot fBTflBt tfanmih a miitake of the eoMtmction. For thff lame reaaaa^ wt 
••fhi 10 Mr, ^ I ihaU oonaider kis canmictM te oidr av mnetrmmff^mSS^ 
ceiidii«l4>> and boi * Mfar«rffafcin;* 


fxneaias tbe s^me ^s Uj or ^to» or which;" mi v|^a freiiipl- 

S9l4s6ed whttb^ the verbsy in the sentences first m,entioQf|d|^ 
s)ioul<t>e m the singular or the piural uumbert may vary 
the form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding 
senleaeesj may be conveyed in the folbwing terms. *' The . 
ai^S^iti^nts advanced were nearly of tliiS. folio wing. liature;'' 
** The. following are nearly the arguments which wei:e 
advanced;" ** The argumei^ advanced were nearly those 
-wtiich 6>llow :" " It appears that the positions were iucon- 
tCQiveTtible ;'' <<That the. positions were incontrovertible is 
^parent f* " The positions were apparently ihcontrovert* 
ibie.**. Seethe Octavo Grammar; the note under RuIq L 

RULE il. 
*rwo or more nouns, &c. in the sinq-ular nuin«^ 
ber, joined together by a copulative conjunction,' 
expressed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, agreeing with them in the plural" 
nuinber: as, "Socrates and Plato ivere wise; 
ihtjf .were the most eminent philosophers of 
tereece;" *^ The sunjthoit roUi ov^r our. iieadsj,: 
the food that wejeceiy6»"the,rest that \ve. enjoy ,. 
daily ^ ujimmkk us of^ a e^qperior and siiperin- 
tending Power *>*• ' . i v. 

¥:i5€rc!ises, tJ.'"!!, "Kcyvp.53*^^ ... , ; ,^ 

This rule is often violated ; -some instances of which a l<e\ 
annexed. " A»d so was also James and John the sons of 
^bedee, who were partners with' Simon ;'*''*' and so il**^" 
also.'' ** All joy, tranquillity, and peace, irven for ever and 
eVerj,^ ddtlt d^*^ f ** dwell for ever." " By ivhose power 
all good and evil is distributed:" " ^re distribirted^/* 
<^Theii!jloifftijand their hatred, and thcFr cnyy^ i§ now 
P8rhhed;*^ «*Mirtf perished.** '*Tbe thoughtless ani, ^n-. 


•bitter alesi'breiy serions thought of. the prober. busiqe^^s. or 


• See the txctpt'wns to this rale, at p. ^ of Wxp Kty j I9ih edition. 
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life> and effaces the seise of religion and of God ;" It 
ought tx> be, *^ ohHterate," and "efface" 

1. Vfhen the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
▼ery different, some authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber: as, ** Trjmquillity and peace dwelb there ;" *' Igno- 
rance and negligence has produced the effect;" *' The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great.^ But ifis evi- 
dently contrary to the first pdnciples of grammar, to con- 
sider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
shades of difference : and if there be no difference, one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that fhe 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms; as in the following example. " Sand, and salt, and 
a' mass of iron, 2^ eader to bear than a man without under- 
standmg." But besides the confusion, and the latitude oS 
application, ^^^hich such a construction wpuld intrcKluceA 
N it appears to be more proper and analogical^ in cases where, 
the verb is intended to be appliei) to any one of the terms, 
to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, which gramma- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
terms in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses, 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, that " two or more substantives, 
joined by a copulative, must always require the verb or 
pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
number," 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be 
considered. as the nominative case; and consequently, 
whether the verb should be in the singula-r or the plural 
number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied 
examples of this nature, which may -serve as some govern- 
ment to the scholar, with respect to sentences of a similar 
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coastruction. "Prosperity, with humility, renders itspo*-' 
lessor truly amiable." " The ship, with all her furniture, 
ivas destroyed.' ' " Not only his estate, his reputation tpo 
has suffered by his misconduct." " The general also, in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress.'* 
" He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, a^ 
well as the people, ams blameworthy,'* " The king, with 
his life-guard, has just passed thro' the village." ** In th^ 
mutual influence of body and soul,^ there is ^ wisdom, a 
-wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, 
honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the 
measure.'* *' Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and law- 
ful government.'^ " Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature." — See the third edition of the Octavo 
grammar, Fol. 2. p, 43—52. 

In support of such fornbs of expression as tlie follow ingj^ 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers,; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions.'* 
** The king, with, the lords and pomraons, form ^xi excel- 
lent frame of government." " The side A, with the sides 
. B and C, compose the triangle." ** The fire communicated 
itself to the b.ed^^ which, with the furniture of the room^ 
Smd a valuable library, xuetx all entirely consumed.'' It is, 
however j proper to observe, that these modes of expression 
do not appear to be warranted by the just principles of 
construction. The words, ** A lopg course of time," ** The 
king," " The side A," and <* which," are the, true nomi- 
natives to the respective verbs. In the last example, the 
word all should be expunged. As tlie preposition with, 
governs the objective case, in English; and, if translated 
Xnto Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest^ 
that the clauses following xpith, in the preceding sentences, 
cannot form any part of the nominative case. They 
cannot foe at the same time in the objective and the 
nominative cases. The following senteuce appears to be 
unexceptionable; and may serve to explain the others. 
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*' The lords and commoos are essential branches Qf the 
British constitution: th6 king« with thenij forms an exjcel- 
lent frame of government*/' 

3* If the singular noims and pronoi^ns, which are joined 
together by a copulative coiyuncUony be of several persons^, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with thexn in pe^ii« 
the second person takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as, ** James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country,** * Thou and he shared it between you.** 

RULE III. 
The conjunction disjunctive has an eifect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copalatire ; for' 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to tKe' 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be iti 
the singular num1)er : as, *^ Ignorance or ttegllj;^ 
gence Aflj caused this mistake ;** ** John, Jimes^ 
or Joseph, intends to accompany nie ;** " There 
is, in many minds, neither kriowledge nor under^i*^ 
standing." '-. 

ETcercises, p. '74. Key, p. 36, 

The folfQwing sentence are variations from this rule : 

Ainanmay s^ a metaphor or ^if'tfllegnry iif a picture, 

as weff as read thtff^iii si description f* ' «r«a4 itJ* *' Neib*. 

ther character nor dlal^Kf w^ yet'^iidefstiKMlv;''*-^' wc^^ 

yet." " It niiist indeed be ^ifesa^, that a^hinipoaiibr op 

satire do liot carry in thenj iSjWjtry <w murder ;** ** vtatMl 

not carry iiiiV.^ *' I>ealh, or fiCim^ %vi^e miaforliiiie,' sgo^ 

divide th^m.'^ RoOghtttob^ **ifcw&i*i** . ' - .^^wc 

f . When singular proooUQs^ or^ft noHjn smA^pmipini^ of' 

dtflerent petsoti«, "^kte dife^jiinelllPil^f ctxu^^«4^ tli^ v^sbi. 

must agree with that p«rsDA wfak^ k pliifted^eaiwltak^. 

as, <*lWthbi¥ar<lo*h{«9ie','^ ^^Thavk^ltmhxfytv^lfS^ 

*'f, CT thou, br hi^i it- th^ l^trthor ^^^^^ ^45ieorg©«ri^ 

m the pertoto> Bit It woidd he belief *l^8tt^>; i^mmpc 

I am to bfcime, orttoli a!r^,** &c.' - -'-r»f?j:,. ;:ij j^yj^ 

^fThmtf^ th| 99J«tnw|ipn ^1 not admit of a Plural ter^, the ten^nce jfOuM 
cM^iil^stanil belter tbua;«« TIic liing, thi bnMs* •oktKe'^i^^^ 
nctfUeot o«ntitijttiQqu* 


* " 
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9. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and propoun : as, " Neither poverty 
lior riches were injurious to him ;" *'I or they were offended 
by it.** B*it in this case, the j)lural noun or pronoun, when 
it can eonvtoiiently be doue^ shPUld be placed next to the 
verb. 

A noun of viuhitude,, or signifying fB9fliy\ may 
have a verb, or pronoiw figreeing with it, either of 
the singular or pl!;Mral nuiaberi yet noit without 
regar.4 to the import of th^ woxdi^ as popveying 
lenity, or phirality of idea: as, "The meeting 
Wis large j'* ^^ The parU^ment is dissolv^^j'* 
^^ The natioil «^ powrerrul j** *^ My jpeople (^ not 
consider ; they h^ve npt l^nown me ;** ** The 
^lultitude eager^ pursue pleasure^ ^ their chief 
good ;'• *^ The cQMn.pU i;^re divided x\\ ^eirseH'^ 
timents/* 

Ss^ecci^est p. 75. Key> p* 37- 

Wr ougbJ^ iacoMidcr whctbier the teem, wlUinin^iat^Iy 
Uiigest the idea of thf ni^^ber it ];epr«sen]^> or wheihejr i^ 
cxJtti4te'to4heRiJM^ke^ tllM^ whole at; one thing^^ 

I»Htlie^.^Mrm0c; c^iifi^ , tibe inrb cQigbt to he plural ; in th^ 
l»ttar, it ouf^le^ mcato^ TI?M?j,iis»eiiis. improper ia 
say» '* The peasaali^ .|;p^. b«refiNit>. said thie .middle sort 
mi^es use of wooden $boe^J* IkymtA J^ b^er to sajji, 
«* Tbie pea«»otry go baiel90l> and t^e wA^^soa^makt 
use,^ Uci hnmm th<e idea in bfftk t^i^ia^ii^, is that of, 
a awnber. Qb tiNe;^ontnfry> Iher^ > % tmAa^, ^^^ 
IbBoving senteacesxin which npui^t, of niwibfer b^^ve verba 
itfiirali., because tbteicka? th^ repnent seem i^il to be> 
si^&citotly diHricM >« tbe mind. '«l>e«oiirt of Kome^ 
VKre not wiHmt solicilQjde*" '' Th« bpme of conypio^s, 
nwftf ol small vreight.'* ^' TIni bouse of tocds ««re lo 
naid^ io^^fiieaccilK bj tbfic tmm^u^- «^9l|th€n't ;^tfy 
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were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." 
'* An army of twenty-four thousand livere assembled/* 
'* What reason fuive the church of Rome for proceeding 
in this manner ?" ** There is indeed no constitution so 
tame and careless of their own defence/* *' All the virtues 
of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers^ but 
his follies and vices are innumerable/' Is not mankind' in 
this place a noun of multitude, and such as requires the 
pronoun referring to it to be in the plural number, tlieir T 
fee the Octavo Graminar^ 

HULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number: as, ^* This is the friend 
whom I love :'' '^ That is the vice which 1 hate /* 
*'* The king and the queen had put on thdr robes ;'* 
** The moon appears, and she shines, but the light 
is not her 6wn/'' 

The relative is of the same person as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly: 
as, " Thou who lovest wisdom ;" " I who speak 
from expeHence/' 

Exercises, p. 76. Key, p. 38. 

Of this rule jLhiire are many violations to be met with, \ 
a^ few of which may be sufficient to put the learner, on his 
guard. ** Each of the. sejjes should keep within 2^J parti- 
cular bounds, and content theniiselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts :" better thus.:. " The.?,exes 
should keep within tficir particular bounds," &c. ** Can 
any one^ on their entrance into the \yoxld, be fully secure 
that tlaey shall not be di^ceived r'"* ".pn Ii^s entrance," si^d 
** that he shall." " Que s|jQuld iw?t think too favourably 
of ourselves ;" '' of one^s self" "He {i^d one acquaint* 
^nce which poisoned his principles ;" *' twjtp poisoned/* 
^ Every relative must have an antecedent jto; which it re* 
fersi either e}fpressed or iaapli^; as, ".Who is fatal iQ 
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others is so to himself;" that is^ '* the man tuko is fatal 
to others." 

fF'ho, which, whai, and the relative that, though in the 
objective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever 9 whosoener, &c. ; as, *' He 
virhom ye seek ;" ^* Thi* is wbat^ or the thing which, or 
tjiat, you want ;" '* Whomsoever you please to appoint/' 

fThat is sometimes applied, in a ooanner which appeal^ 
to be exceptionable : as, *< All fevers, except what are 
called nervous," &c. It would at least be better to say,. 
*' except those which are called nervous." 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place <^ 
tjbie noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentefice 
as the noun which they represent ; for it would be . im* 
proper to say, "The king he is just;" ** T saw her the- 
queen;" "The men they were there;" "Many worda 
they darken speech ;" "My banks, they are furnished with 
bees." These personals are superfluous, as there is very 
seldom any occasion for a substitute in the same part where; 
the principal wcrd is present. The nominative case they^ in 
the following sentence, is also superfluous ; " Who, instead 
of going about doing goad, they are perpetually intcnl 
upon doing mischief." 

2, The pronoun that is frequently applied to. persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjecstive same, it is gene* 
rally used in preference to wito or xMcik: as, " Charles XII. 
kittg of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the 
world ever saw ;^ " Catiline's ftdlowers were the most pror 
iUgate that could be foujid in any city." ** He is the same 
man that we saw before." There are cases wherein 'we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied 
to persons; as first, after wlio the interrogative; "Who 
that has any sense of religion, would have argued thus?** 
Secondly, when persons make hut a part of the antecedent ; 
" The woman, and the estate, that became his portion wexe 
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too much for bis moderation.'' In neither of tkn^ ei^ 
amples could any other relative have heen used. 


rt". 


V'", 


3. The pronoum xohich^Hver, whosoever , and the like, jf^^ 
elei^antly divided by the interposition of the coirresponding; 
substantivjes: th]us, " On whichsoever side the king cast 
his eyes '" would have sounded better, if written, ** Oi^ 
which side soeverj** Ike. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put life 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these and those ; as, " Give me them books \" instead of 
** those books/' We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, " Observe thetn three there." We aho 
frequently meet with those instead of they^ at the beginning 
of a sentence, and where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedent Tas, ^' Those that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy." They that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in (^rtftin 
^constructions. " We are not unacquaiuted with Uie C9*» 
lumny of them [or those] who openly make use of tb« 
warmest professions," 

5. In some dialects, the word wIuU is improperly used 
for that, and sometin^es we find it in this sense in writing : 
f* They will never believe but what I have been entirely 
to blame." ** I am not satisfied biit wAa^," &c. instead of 
** but that J* The word somewhat, in the following sentence, 
seems lo be used improperly. ** These puuishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner*^ 
Sometimes we read, *' In sonaewiiat of."^ The meaning ii^ 
'' ill a manner which is in some respects arbitrary.^ 

6. The pronoun relative who is sq much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the applicatioo 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms man, woman, kc, A term which only implies thf 
id»^ pf persons, and expresses them by some circ^mst^not 
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or epLUietf will hardly authoriae the use of it:- 9s, ** That. 
fiM:tion in Cnglaad toho jnost ppwerfuUy op^ed hi» ar«: 
bitrary pretensioDs.'' « That f^cticm wAjcA,** \rould have 
been better ; and the same remaik will serve for the i6^ 
lowing e?(aniples^ ** France, k^Aowos in alliance with Swe* 
den,** ** The court, who^** $ic. <* The cavalry who,"* &c, 
** The cities wkQ s^s^hred at liberty ^** *^ That party among' 
HI Vfho,** Sec, ^'The fanxily Vfbom tliey Con^der as 
murpers.** 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whetiier this pronoun 
is properly applied or liol: as, ** The number of substafi-* 
tlal inhabitants with whom some cities abound ^'^ For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claii^ the personal relative* '* None 
of the company x^ham he niost affected., could cure hini of 
the melancholy under which he laboured.*' The word 
acquaintance may have the same construction. 

7. We hardly ccHisider Uttle children as persons, because 
that term gives us the id^ of re^uon and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative wkof in 
this case, seems to be harsh : " A child ivAo/* It is still 
more improperly applied to animals : '< A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water/* 

8.. When the name of a person is u«ed merely as a uame^ 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun whomghi 
not to be applied. *' It is no wonder if such a man did 
not shine at the court of queen £li«ihetH> who was bu| 
another name for prudence and economy.'* Better thus ; 
** whose name was but another word for. prudence, &c.'* 
The word whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons i 
yet it is not done so generally, but that good writers, even 
in prose, lise it when speaking of things. The construction 
is not, however, generally pleasing* as we may see in the 
following instances: *' Pleasure, whose nature, &c.** .*<CaI) 
evety production, whose parts and whose nature,'* ^c« 
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In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use widchf 
ivith respept to persous ; and that is when we want to dis« 
tinguish one person of two, or a particular person among a 
number of others. We should thtjn say, ** JVMch of the 
two," or " IVhich of them, is he or she ?'* 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity 4n the use of it: as 
when we say, *' The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate ;" we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
kis disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
er ambiguity. 

10. It is and it was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : a&, " It is either a few great men who decide 
for the wholg, or ii u the rabbie thitt follow a seditiou» 
jiagleader ;** *' It is they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;*' *^ It was the 
heretics that first began to rail,*' &c. ; ''*Tis thege that 
early taint the female mind." This licejise in the con» 
struction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
which is thereby made ^ very awkward one. '* It is won^ 
derful the very few accidents, which, in several years, 
happen ^rom this practice," 

n. The interjections O! Ohf add Ml requiw the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after them t 
as, '^ O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" . But the nominative case 
in the second person : as, ** O thou |>ersec«tor !" ** Gh je 
hypocrites !" f O thou, who dwellest,*' ^c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng^ 
Ush language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
witn a noun or pronoun or tne roascuVme or feminine gen* 
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der : as, *' It "was I '" " It was the luaa or woman that 
did it.« 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under* 
stood ;■ thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for " As it 
appears^ as it follows;'* and " May be/* for " It may be," 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express ; 

Ist, The subject of any discoifi^e or inquiry : a$> "/I 
happened on a summer's day ;" ** Who is it that calls on 
me ?" 

2d> The state or condition of any person or thing : as^ 
^* How is it with you ?" 

3d« The things whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or events or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" " The 
truth is, it was I that helped her. 


» 


RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative corned between it and the 
verb : as; *\ The master 'who taught us ;" ' " The 
trees which are planted.'* 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and th6 verb, the rdative is governed by some 
Word in its own member of the sentence : as, 
** He who preserves me j to wham I owe my being, 
i6;hose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal," 

Exercises, p. 80. K«y, p, 42. 

In tl^e several members' of the last s&nt«nce> the relative 
perfpxors a diiferent ofBge, In ^tihe tet member^ it marks 
the agent ; in the secon^^ it ^submito to the ^temment df 
the preposition ; in the U4rd, it fcpt ^s e a t f the. possessor ; 
and in the foui;th> the,ol^<|t oi an aiptioiif: and thierefore It 
must be in^the throe dii«rait qmcs'^ ODrrespondent to tkosi^ 
offices. .1 

Wb«n >9ti^ tbi mteoe^At anMeM^e baeome maatu^ 
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li?es» f^cIvJto dlfisisnit vetkst the cdttivie U Ihe homisialive 
^0 tb^e former! And the antecedent to the latter verb : Mig 
^' True philosofky^ whi^ u the ornament of our mtnrey 
consists more in the love of our duty^ and the practice ^ 
virtue* than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three Miomng 
refer to the first part. '* How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom> by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?** ** These are the men whom, 
you might suppose^ tfrere the authors of the work :** " If 
you were here^ you would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably ;" in all these places 
ft should be tvho instead of xvliom, Th^ two letter sen« 
tencescontam a. nominative between the relative and ihf 
reth ; arid, therefore, seem to contravene the. rule: but the 
Student win Ttm^t, tha,t it is not. the nominative of the 
verb with which the relative is connected. The r^ainkig 
examples refer to the second part 9f the rule, .". |4en pi 
£ne talents are' not always the persons yrbo>we shoi^l^ 
esteeni.*^ "The persons who yort dispute. w|l^ ^epn^ 
cisely of your opimon:** *• Pur tutofs are«om:ibepeii^t9r^ 
Irho we owe obedience to, ^nd who we ou|chitD.kn(e." 
In these sentences, whom sfjoujld. be ju^^. inotea^ tlf 

1. When the relative ^»rof|oun.is ,qf the bi^tfn^y^ 
kind, the noun or Pf9ii^f>^i^pf49lS^.l|^^ anawer^ nfim^ ^ 
in the same case as ibat^ wj^icii j^pnta^^ ;^ip^ 

« M'W books are these ? th«y % sf^'s/f , ?f ^Afl jWf 
them to Win ? rr." , y Of tvAem^^ld ys^ifH^lhfmh ,Qf 
a bbftkseller; Aim wlio 11 w fl tft^Q t^l^ite Mdtjptonfiiii'; 
« tthmA did yoti see tbere ? Bj^t^ ^ and, tjic sfi^num^ 
The Wrner will readily eompreheiidiMs mle. by suMiliaiiM 
the words which are imderslOQ^ j^H the jaosnw^ ^ !tPh^^ 
explfess the answers al larje, iire. shoolil »j^ "Tl^iwe 
loho^ bo6ki*' "We gate them ^ bun.'' , /; %flmghft 
tketti drhim wh6 ftfeU, kt.** *« W% sM hm Mm aoi the 
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yhgpMM."— A( the icbt'iTe pranmui, vhm u»rI intenngt* 
tivelfj'Kfers to tbe snlnequeiit Aoni or phraK cont^niog 
,D»aBS«er (s the qoeiticm, that word or phniK ma; piv 
~9eil]t:be tcnned tbe tubteguttu to the intntt^tire. 

RULE vn. 

When the relative is preceded by ttvo nominA* 
tives of different persons, the retatir^ and verb 
may agree in person with eithel-, according to 
,dte sense : as, " I am the man who command 
you ;" Of, " 1 am tbe man who commands yon."- 

kicrcliei, p.Sl. Ser, p.43. 
the fomTof the first of the two preceding (entences, ex- 
pi«sses the meaning rather abscurelj. It would be mon 
|Mirapicuous to S3.J ; " I, who coiiunaDd jou, am the 
■nan." Perhaps the difference of rneaning, produced by 
■herring the relative to different aBtecedeqlB, will be more 
evident to the teamer, in the following lentencei. "lam 
t&e genera] vho givea the vrden to^y ;'' " I am the 
feaetH, trtio gite the orders lo^ity;" that U, " I, who 
gM the coders' lo-Ua j*, am the general." 

Wben W relative and the verb have been deteanined 
W HgT^ mth either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreeinent must be preserved throughout tbe wmtence ; ai 
U'ftefidlbwinginEtlnce: " I am tbe Lord thutmakelh 
ilt tWngs ; that ttnUlilitK fUtth the he&Vens alone." /in. 
dh. S4.'*"1%ui far is eoiiislent: iV^w'^ ■■< the third 
j^eMm^ a tlie airieeedent, and the yerlr aorees with the ro 
Mive'fit'lflieth^ pel^V 'a^'tfte ioryf, which Lord^ 
MWf^tasMII'^* ' «;raM^,ttfe.aiiteT 

tttaOjiAe Malive a: ree„with H in the 

4M(lM*90ii': u, "1 i lifakf all things* 

■•0aem^ fdAk lltel ut sfaouidit fidlow ; 

:■ ^nml^rtakA 'afc y.myw^;" .there 

WMItArife a coJiiik I ^pa^fertiolecisiD. 
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RULE VIII. 

Ev^RY adjective, and every adjective pronoun ^ 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or under- 
stood : as, *^ He is a good^ as well as a wise man ;** 
** Few are bappy-y^ that is " persons ;" " This is a 
pleasant walk ;" that is, " This walk tSy*^ &c.. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in numboTy 
with their substantives : as, " This book, these 
books ; that sort, those sorts ; another road, other 
road«." 

Exercises, p. 82. Key, p. 44. 
I. AIMECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here cxhi- 

4nted. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;" *? tke^e 

twenty." ** 1 am not tecotn'mending these kind of suflfer- 

io^;" " this kind/' ♦« Those set of books was a valuable 

•present;*' *'tkat9et/' 

1. The woi4 meem in the shigular number, and the 
■phrases, ^By this means/* ^^By that mtans/^ are used by 
iour best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c *. They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would 
-appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
-form, and say, " By this meow ; by that mean ; it was by 

* " By this meaHSy he had them^the more at vantage, being tired aad taaraned 
with a long march!" ..... Sacon. 

**By this meaus one great resiriintfrcMi doihg evil, wtould be taken away>— 
" And this is au admirable measu to impnsve men !*. virtii*.'*-— ** By tHut 
mians they have rendered tltf ir duty more difficult." TiifeM^. 

■' •'It renders us careless of approving ourselves to 9od, and by thaimiqfgs 
-ieattring the con^nanbe of his goodness,"—" A good character, when esta- 
. bliahed, should not ^ rested in^s an end)- but employed as a medni of doing 
stiilfurther good." JUtOUify^ 

" By this means they are happy in each otlier. "•—•** He by tiaf m$am fac- 
serves his superiority.** Addison. 

" Your vsnhy by this means will want its Ibod." Stiele, 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstaeles Will VSftliB.* PS^^ 

** Which cuHom has proved the itaost cflcciual meam to ruin the nobles." 

DesM Swift. 
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a meanf* although it is more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy of the language. ** The word me&m (sajB Prieitleyl 
belongs to the class of vords^ ysihidBk do not change tkek 
termination on account of ntuabcr ; for it is used adike in 
both aumliers.'^ 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the fbllMr* 
ing sentences : '' Though he did not sncoeed, he gained 
tfae approbation of his country ; and with Mt amenii ha 
was Qonteot.'^ ** Peace of mind is an faoaoucabte omeiNfir 
§QV the sacrifices of interest/' ** In return^ he received tha 
thanks of his «mployers> and the present of a lai^ estates 
th€9e were ample amends for all his labours/' ^ We have 
described the rewards of vice : the good man's a$fkcnd9 aite 
of a dtfiesent jiatore." 

It can scarcely be doabted, that this word mmends (Ite 
the word weaKM) had formerly its correspondent form in the 
singular number> as it is derived from the French amende^ 
thottgh now it is exclusively estabUshed in the plural fomu 
Ify therefore^ it be alleged that inam should be applied in 
the singiidai'^ because it is derived from the French mo^m^ 
the same kind of argument may be advanced in fanvcna of 
the singular amende; and the general analogy of the 'Ian* 
guage may also be pleaded in sii^port of it. 

i i II ■ . r I . M 

4 

** Theie is no means of efcapin; the pMMcutipn.*>— ■-^* 7«ith is not onlf a 
mtans of ftotjvagf but a luriiicipal set of obetiianoe.** ITr. .r«aqi» 

<* He looked on money m a necestoiy means of maintaining and increaai^ 
,yower.*' Lord l^tielton^s Henry IL 

■* John -was too much intimidated not to embrace every meaks afforded for hit 
nfsty." ^ G9ld$siUik, 

« Lest this means abould fidl.*^— *< By meam oiskip-^Mni^^ tbe late, kiitd &C<" 
««-^< The only means of securing a durable peace.** /TMiyl. 

' ^ By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ireland," &c. 

Bhchtm, 

**Sy this means so many sUtses eaeaped out of the baa^ eftbeir.iaeaten.*' -. 

Dr,Moherttomi, 

** By this means they bear witnefi to each other." Btsrkt* 

"By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itwlf." Dr, Blair* 

**• A magasiae, which has, by./U« ittf^iu, contained » &c »^ b « Binds, iagen^ 
ml. procure tbeir foqd by mam of theit.AfdJl.'* >flr»DMyN 

H 
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C^mplNslI^ in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric/' has the 
Ibllowing remark on the subject before us : '* No persons 
of taste Willi I presume, venture so far to violate the pre* 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge^ 
nerality of readers, as to say^ ** By this meant hy that 


mean,'* 


Lowthand Johnson seem to be against the use of means 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de^ 
cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent authorities^ as 
well as general practice. That they were not decidedly 
against the application of this word to the singular num* 
ber, appears from their own language: " Whole sentences^ 
whether simple or compound, may become m«abers of 
other sentences by means of sctane additional connexion*"^-' 
Dr. LowTH^s Introduction to EngUsh Grammar * 

'* There is no other method of teaching that of Which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of something abready 
known." Dr. Johnson. Idier, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptureft 
tnakes no use, as far as the Compilei' can discover, of the 
word mean; though there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use of means ^ in t^e sense and connexion con«» 
tendied for. *' By this means thou shalt have no portion 
on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. *' That by means of 
death," &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, 
that the tran^atorsof the sacred vdu^ies did not accurately 
understand the English language; or that they would haVe 
admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other^ 
bad not their determination been conformable to the best 
ils^ge. An attempt therefore to recover ah old word, so 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not 
likely to be successful ; especially as Cbe rejection of it i» 
ilot attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
Kreat majority of them, corroborated by general usage^ 
farmsi during its continuance^ the standard of language ; 
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especially^ if> in particular instances, this practke CdnftiAue^ 
after objection and due consideration. Every conneldon 
and application of words and phrases, thus supported, must 
therefore be proper, ahd entitled to respect, if not ex* 
ceptiot^able in a moj^al point of view. 

■ * " ■" si volet uftii 


III ' ai v««K« wawa 

** duem peaet arbitrium eMj et jus, et ikonnA ftDqoeiKS.* HOk. 

On. this principle, .many fbnns of expression, not leit 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, thaa 
those before, mentioned^ are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind ate the following, 
f ' Nonfi of them arc varied to cxprctt the gender ;" and yet 
fioneoriginoUy signified no one. . " He Aam^^^ shall do the 
work s" here, what was at first apprapriated to the objeo» 
tive, is now properly used as the nominative case* '' You 
have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, the wosd 
3HW is put in the nominative case plural, tnth strict pnn 
priety ; though formerly it was confined to the objective 
case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language^ 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to submit^ 
not lo remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the deci- 
sien of proper authmty^ and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and ' 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points that 
are sufficiently clear and decided; but he cannot rea^* 
sonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the 
. learner, in discovering and respecting the true standard 
and principles of language^ 

Cases which custom has kit dubious, are certainly witl^n 
the grammarian*s province. Here, he may reason and r»» 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro* 
priety; and his reasonings may refine and improve the 
language: but when authority speaks out and decided 
the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, t# 
. adniit of cavil and diebate, Auomalios theii, under th^ 

H2 
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limitation mentioned> become the law^ as clearly as the 
plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences 
the use of the word piean in the old form has a very un- 
couth appearance : '* By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed/' ** He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise.** " Frugality is dne mean of acquiring a com* 
petency.'* They should be, " By means of adversity,** 
4ic» «By means of exercise,'* &€. •^Frugality is one 
Meaii9,'*ftc. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
liinmin the sittgHlar number, and in that numbet oidy, to 
^Ig^lfy medhierit^, Mid^ rate, S^c. as, **Tf^ is a mean 
Mtween the two extremes." But in the sense of instru^ 
inentttlity^ k has been long disused by the b^ authors^ 
and by almost every writer. 

Tkis means and that m^ans should be used only wlieti 
tfaty fefer to what is •singular ; theseineans and tk&se means, 
when they respdct plurals : as, ^' He lived temperately^ 
and by this meam preserved Ms health ;'* " The scholars 
w«re attentive^ industrious^ said obedient to their tutors t 
and by i^st means acquired kndwkdge*** 

We have enlarged on this, arttde, that the young sttidtat 
may be led to reflect on a point so important^ as that of as- 
eertaining the standard of propriety in the use oMangUage. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen* 
fence, and there is occasion to'mfefttion them again for the 
sake of distinction, ffetf is used in reference to the former, 
and ifeV, in refMtfnceto thie htter: as, " Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul. Is ruled by reason : but 
fbit that, man would be inactive; and but for this\ he would 
b^ active to no Wid.** 

Z. The distributive adjective pronouns, rocA, every, 
either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs^ of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehosh- 
aphat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne;*' "Every 
tree is known by its fruit :" unless the plural noun conveys 
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a collective idea: as, ''Every six months;" "Every hm|- 

dred years." The following phrases. iire exceptionablcj 

" Let each esteem others better than themselves;" It oughl • 
to be "himself," **The language should be both perspi-, 
cuous and correct: in proportion as eitlter of these two 
qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect:" it shouljd 
be, " is wanting." "Every one of the letters bear regular 
dates, and contain proofs of attachment :" *• bears « regular 
date, and contairis." " Every town and village were burn* 
ed ; every grove and every tree were cut down :" " was 

burned, and Wfl^cut down." See t/ieXey, p. 46 ; and the 

Octavo Grammar, third edition, volume 2. pa^es5 1^ 3^3« 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each: as, 
" The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah^ 
sat either of them on his throne ;" *' Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer.". Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or leparateiy ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjunct! veily. 

In, the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
spect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper to 
remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Bible,, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammatk^al 
composition that we have in the English language* The 
authority of several emlnjent grammarians might be adr 
duced in support of this assertion ; but it may be sufiicieot^ 
to mention only tliat of Dr. Lowth, who says, " The pie^ 
sent translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language*" 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4, Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbst as, " indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor;" inifteadof " Indifferently honest; excellently well; 
miserably poor.** " He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example ;" ** cor^ormably,** '* Endeavour to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" *' suU" 

H3 
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ably,^ " I can never think so rerf mean of hitn ;** 
**lneanhf»** *' He describes this river' agreeable to the 
common reading:" " agreeahly/* " Agreeable to my pfo- 
mise, I now write:'* " agreeabfy.'* "Thy exceeding 
great reward :'* When united to an adjective, or adverb 
not ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added to it: 
as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;'* " exceed- 
ingly well, exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the fy 
is omitted : as, " Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" " She appeared, on this oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely." "He acted in this business 
holder than was expected :" '* They behaved the noblest, 
because they were disinterested.'* They should have been, 
" more boldly; most nobly. ^ — ^The adjective pronoun such 
is often misapplied : as, *' He was such an extravagant 
joung man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few 
years:" it should be, '* so extraoagant a young man.** 
** I never before saw such large trees :" ** saw trees to 
tetrge,** When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word $uch is properly applied : as, *' Such a 
temper Is seldom found:** but when degree is signified, 
we use the word so : as, ** So bad a temper is seldom 
footod.'* 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives: aa, 
'''The tutor addressed him in term^ rather warm, but 
suitably to his offimce ;** " suiMU.^^ " They were seen 
wandering abotit solitarily and distressed ;**^<' soUiory.*'- 
" He Kved in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reasan 
and religion ;** '* agreeable,'* " Thestudy of syntax should 
be previously to that of punctuation ;** ** previous*,'' 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided: such as, "A worser conduct ;** *• On lesser liopes ;'* 
" A more serener temper ;'* " The most straitest sect ;** "A 
more superior work,'* They should be, ** worse conduct ;*' 

* tat the rule to deiermii^- whether an adjective or an adverb it to h^ 
iifed» tee Encfiih Caerdatt, SuHentA, or mj firtwequent, edition, pace 140. 
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" less hopes ;" ** a more sereni^ temper ;" " the straitest 
sect ;* " a supeirior work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig* 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or Com- 
parative form superadded: such as, "Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right, universal, supreme,'' &c. ; which are Some- 
times improperly written, '' Chiefest, extremest, perfectest. 
Tightest, moat universal, most supreme," ^c. The follow- 
ing expressions are therefore improper. ^' He sometimes 
claims^ admission to the chitfest offices," ^' The quarrel 
became so universal and national ;" '^ A method of 
attaining the ri^lUest and greatest happiness." The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c. 
are incorrect ; because they imply that one thing is l^s 
perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, which is not pos- 
sible. 

7« Inaceuncies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrang construction in this re- 
spect : <' This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions.'' The word fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be, ^ This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other." We commonly say, " This is the weaker of the 
two;* OTj '< The weakest of the two:" but the former is 
thevegiilar mode of expression, because there are only two 
things compared . «' The vice of covetoasness is what enters 
deepest into the soul of any other." " He celebrates the 
chttich of £ngland as the most perfectrof all others." Both 
these mode» of expression are faulty : we should not say« 
** The best of any man," or, " The best of any other man," 
for ** the best of men«" The sentences may be corrected 
by substituting tlie comparative in the room of the super- 
lative.. *' The vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the" 
soul than any other." " He celebrates, &c. as more perfect 
than any other." it is also possible to retain the soperta* 

H4 
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live, and render the expression gr^immatical. *' CavetouB- 
ncss, of all vices, enters the deepest into the soul." ^* He 
celebrates, &c. as the most perfect of all churches.** These 
sentences contain other errors, against which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The words deeper and deepmt, 
being intended for adverbs, should have been moi^e deepfy, 
meat deeph/. The phrases more perfect, and most perfect, 
are improper; because perfection admits of no degrees of 
comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to psriection, 
or more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
their substantives, even by words which modify their mean- 
ing, and make but one sense with them : as, ** A large 
enough number surely.*' It should be, ** A number large 
enough.** ** The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them.** 


The adjective is usudUy placed before U» substsoiUve : as^ 
*' A generous ma^ ;** " How amiable a woman !'* Tbe in* 
stances in. which it comes after the substanti ve» are the fol- 
lowing. 

1st, When something depends upon the adfective ; and' 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry; aa^ 
'^ A man generous tp his enemies ;'* ** Feed me with ibod 
cofnement for me ;** *' A tree three feet *Aic*.** ** A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong f* ** The toirent tumblsiig 
through rocks abrupt,** 

2d, Whe^ the adjective is emphatical ; as, ** Alexander 
the Great;** " Lewis the Bold;** '' Goodness it^mU;** 
** Wisdom unsearckaikJ* 

3d, When several adjecthres belong to one substantive : 
as, ** A man just, wise, and charitable ;*' ^* A w<wftan mo 
dest, sensible, and virtuous.'* 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
** A boy regularly studious ;'* " A giii unaffectedly mo- 
dest.** 

5lh, When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may 
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frequently either precede or follow it : as, " The iiijan h 
happy ;" or, '* happy is the man who makeg Tutue Ids 
choice:" *' The interview was dcUgiiful;" or, '^delightfui 
was the interview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of 
a substantive placed after an active rerti : as, '* Vanity o£- 
ten renders its possessor despicable »** In aa exclamatory 
sentence, the adjective generally ^precedes the substantive; 
as, '* How despioubk does vanity often render its poi-» 
sessor !" 

There is sometimes ^«at beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substaittlve 
immediately alter it : as, " Great is the Liord ! just aad 
true are thy ways, thow King of saints 4^ 

Sometimes the word all is emphaticaUy put after a num* 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. *' Ambition^ 
interest, honour, all concurred." Sometimes a substantive^ 
which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction wiih. this adjective : as, '' Koyalists> 
Tepublicans, churchmen, sectaries^ courtieijs, patriots, otf 
parties, concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, wlU somer 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, '' Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation." This association 
applies rattier to things of an intellectual nature, than to 
those which are corporeal,. It forms an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on:# as, " An old man ; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man," 

Though the adjective always relates to a substan- 
tive, it is, in "many instances, put as if it were abso- 
lute; especially where the noun has been mentioned 
before, or is easHy understood, though not expressed : as, 
'f I often survey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green ;" *^ The wiscj^ the rirtuous, the honoured, famed, 
aitd great," that is, ^^ persons ;" <^ The twelve," that is. 
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<< apostles;" ** Have compassion on the poor; befe^t U> 
the iame, and eyes to the hUnd,^^ 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case^ 
the inrord so used is sometimes unconnected with the su V 
stantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it 
by a hyphen ; and someUmes joined to it, so as to maj^eth^ 
two words coalesce. The total separation is proper, when 
either of the two words Ls long, or when they cannot b^ 
fluently pronounced as one word : as, an adjective pronouoj^ . 
a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hyphen is used, whei^ 
both the words are short, and are re^dil^ pronounced as a. 
tingle word : as coal-mine, corn-mtll, fruit-tree.: the wor4;i 
coalesce, when they are readily prpnounced together ; b^ve 
a long established association ; an^ are in freqyent use : as^ 
honeycomb, gingerbread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes, a substantive^^ and ha%. 
another adjective joined to it : as^^ «i The chief good ;'* 
<* The vast immense ef sp^ce.**^ 

When aj(i adjective has a preposition before it, and the. 
substantive is understood, the -^ords assume the nature of 
an adverb, ^and may be considered as a^ adverbial phrase : 
as, '* In general* in particular, in common," &c,; that 
is, ** Generally, particularly, commonly .'' 

Efuno was formerly ^se4 as ^he plural, of enough: but \\ 
is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in th^ 
Bingulav. number only , individuamy or collectively : 
as, ^^ A christian, an infidel ^ a score, i^ thousand.'*- 

The deffr^ite article the ipay agree with notins 
in the singular find plural nun^l^er : as^ <^ The 
garden, th^ houses, the st^rs," 

The articles are often properly omitted : whea 
used, they should be justly applied, according ta 
their distinct nature ; as, ** Gold is corrupting j 
' |b^ sea is green ; a lion \», bold.'* 

£xercsses, p. d6. Key, p. 4t>. 
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If U of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken of, A determines it te be one single 
thing of the kind, lea\Tng it still uncertain which : the de^ 
termines which it is, or of many, whjch they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the, and of the force of the substan- 
live without any article. " Man was made for society, 
and ought to extend his good will to ail men : but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for ikt 
men, with whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; and 
enter into a still closer union with the v^ whose temper 
apd disposition suit best with his qwn.*' 

As the articles are sometimes misappliedi it may bf of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : *' And I persecuted 
this way unto tfie death." The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly used : Jt ought to be *' unto 
death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth f that is, according to this translation, 
*f into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;** very 
difltrept from the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, " into all the truth ;'* that is, ** into all evange- 
lical truth, all truth necessary for you to, know." 

^f Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?" it ought tp be 
*f the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing crin^inaU. 'SThe Almighty hath given 
reason to a m^i to b,e a ligl^t unip- him;" it should rather 
. i>e> " to ma/i," in general, 'f This day is salvation come 
tp tfiis hovise^i, forasmuch a^ he also is the soi^ of Abraliam ;" 
it ought to be, 'f a son qf Ahrahan^," 

These remark? may serve to show the gretat importance 
of thb. proper use of the article, and the. excellence of the 
English language; in this respect ; which« by means of its 
two article^, doe^ most precisely deteripi^e the ^xtcu^ oi 
signification of common uf^mQs, 

)• A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
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the use or omission of the article a. If I say; " He be- 
haved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is positive, 
in say, " He behaved with little reverence ;** my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are by no means the same> 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
praise a person ; 'by the latter, I dispraise him. Folr the 
sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety Of the article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, " There were few men 
with him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable i whereas, when I say j " There 
were a few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make 
the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to preiix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case, " There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thoiught." It 
might have Ijeen *' of the night and oftke day." And, for 
the sake of. emphasis, we often repeat the a^rticle in a seriesi 
of epithets. " He hoped that this title woul4 secure hin^ 
an ample and an indepei^dent authority.'^ 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, wq 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. " At 
worst, time might b^ gained by this expedient .** '* At the 
worst," would have been better in this place. " Give me 
hfcre John Baptist's head." Th^e would have been more 
dignity in saying, 'i John th^ Baptist's head :" or, " The 
head of John the Baptist." 


The article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguish-. 
Ing a person by an epithet. «* In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding 
him the great man." ** I own I am often surprised that he 
should have treated so coldly, a ipan so much the gentle- 
man. 
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This article i« often elegantiy put, after the manner of 
the French, for the prononn possessive : as, " He looks 
him full in the face ;* that is, " in his face." " In his 
presence they were to strike Ae forehead on the ground ;'* 
that is, " their foreheads,'* 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the substantive. " Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution ike most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries^" " With such a specious title 
as that of bipod, which with the multitude is always a claim, 
the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." '* They 
^re not the men in the nation (i!^ most difficult to be replaced."' 

RULE X. 
One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case : 
as, ** My father's house ;" <* Man's happiness ;*' 
" Virtue's reward." ^ 

Exercises, p. 88. Key, p. 51. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thi^ig as 
the first, there is no variation of case: as, *' George, king 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover,^' &c. ; ** Pompey 
contended with Caesar, the greatest general of his time ;'* 
" Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.'* 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to, 
each ot^er. The interposition of a relative and verb will 
sometimes break the construction : as, " Pompey con-, 
tended with Cssar, who xvas the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word general is in the noiniaative case« 
governed by note 4, under rvle xi. 

The preposition <2/*joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive cas^. It is only so« when the 
expression can be converted into the regnl^ur form of th?. 
possessive case. We can say, " The reyrard of virtue," 
and *v* Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say 
«* A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expressioj; 
into the possessive case, and say, *' Qol4's crpwn.'* 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, ** Every tree is known by its fruit ;" 
** Goodness brings its reward ;" ** That desk is mine J** 

The genitive its is often inxproperly used for 'tis or it is : 
'as, " Its my book :" instead of '* It is my book," 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, *' This 
composition is Aw," " XVhose book is that ?*' " ^iV." If 
we used the noun itself, we should say, *' This composition 
is John V *f Whose boqk is that ?" M Eliza's." Thepo- 
sjtion will be still more evident, when we consider that both 
tjie pronouns in the following sentence^ myst have a similar 
construction : {( {s i^ her or f^ honour that is tarnished r" 
" It is not hcr^f but his," 

Sometimes a si^bstantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone^ tlie latter one by which it is governed being 
understood : as, ^f I called at the bookseller's," that i\, 
". at ti^e bodkseller's ^Aop," 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrapiie with s is, annexed to the last, and under* 
stood to the rest: as, " John and Eliza's books:" ** Thif 
i^as my father, mother, and uncle's acjvice." But when 
any ^ords intervene, perliaps on account of tl^e increased 
pause, the sigp of tl^e possessive should be annexed to 
each: as, ^* They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;'^ 
i* I had the physician's,the surgeon's, and the apothecary's 
j^ssistance."— ^Jtf^ tf}fi 3d edit, c/the 8po. Grqtnmar, p. 2u i • 

• 2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted^ but 
the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in subv 
(tantives of the pliiral number ending in s: as, '* The 
wrath of Peleus' soi." This seems not so allowable ip prose ; 
which the Ibl lowing e.rrpneous examples will demonstrate i 
V Moses' minister ;*' 'f Phinehas' wife?" *' Festys cam^ 
into Felix* room." "These answers were made to thfi 
^itpess' questions/' But in c^^ which would give iofk 
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much of the hissing sound, or increase the. difficulty of 
pronunciation, the omission takes place even in proses afi> 
" For righteousn€ss' sake;" << For conscience' sake^" 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and \he- urord which 
usually follows it; aS;^ << She began to extol the farmer's)^ 
as she caHed him, excellent understanding.'*^ h ought ta 
be^ ''.the excellent unde^tanding of the farmer, as she 
^aHed hini/* 

4, When a sentence consists of terms signifying a nam^ 
and an office, or of any ej^.ressions by which one part i$. 
descriptive oc explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
spme doubt to which of them thf? sigri of the genitive case 
should be annexed ; or "whether it shpvld he subjoined to, ' 
theni both, Thus^ some would say ; " I left the parcel at 
Sinitii's the bookseller;** others, " at Smith the booksel- 
ler's ;" and perhaps others,' '* at Smith's the bookseller's.-' 
The first of these forms is inost agreeable to the English 
i^ioi;!! ;. and if {\\e addition copsis^^ of two or more words,, 
the c^ seenis to be less dubious ; as, "I left the parcel at 
Smith'sj^ the htookseller and stationer.'* But as this subject 
i^equires a little further explanation to make it intelligible 
tp. the leanicrs, we shall ^dd a^ fe^ observations tending to^ 
unfold its principles^ 

A phrase in which the words are so, popnected and de-^ 
pendent;, as. to admit of no pause before the conclusion^ 
necessarily requires th^ genitive sign ^t or near the end of 
the phrase: asj^ " Whose prerogatiye is^ it ? It is the king of 
Great Britain's;" *' That is. the duke of Bridgewater's 
canal ;'* **. The bishop of Landaff's excellent book ;'^ 
*'*The.L,prd niaydr of London's authority;" "The cap- 
tain of the guard's house." 

When t^ords in apposition fcJlow each other in quick 
succession, it seenis also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as^, 
" The en\peror Leopold's;" " Dionysius the tyrant's^*^ 
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•* For David my servant's sake ;" *' Give roe John the 
Baptist's head ;" " Paul the apostle's advice.'* But when 
a pause is proper, and the governing nou^ not expressed ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other : as, " I re* 
side at lord Stormont's, my old patrpn and benefactor;" 
** Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated Caesar^s, the 
greatest general of antiquity," In the following sentences, 
it would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone: " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;" " We staid a month at 
lord .Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue," The sign of the genitive case may 
very properly be understood at the end of these members, 
an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common 
constructi#n in our language ; as the learner will see by 
one or two examples: " They wished to submit, but he 
did not;" that is, " he did not xvish to submit;" ** He said 
it was their concern, but not his ;" that is^ " nof his coti- 


cerw." 


If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clayse only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory 
did h^ emulate?" " He emulated Caesar, the greatest 
general of antiquity's;" 'f These psaUns are David, the 
l^ng, priest, and prophet of the Jewish people's " It is 
much better to say, " This is Paul's advice, the christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than, " This is 
Paul the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles' 
advice." On the other hand, the application of tlie geni- 
tive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would be 
generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases 
jncorrect: as, " The emperor's Leopold's ;" f* King's 
George's:" *' Charles's the second's^' '^Tbe parcel v^ 
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left at Smithy the bookseller's and stationer's.** The 
rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will pre* 
vent the inconvenience of both these modes of expression s 
and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent 
vriih the idiom of the language, 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that we daily make more use of the particle qf to eX' 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
tne following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. ** The general, in the army's name, published a 
declaration." " The commons' vote.'* *' The Lords' 
house." " Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom^s 
cendition." It were certainly better to say, *' In the name 
of the army ;" ** The votes of the commons ;" " The 
house of lords ;" " The condition of the kingdom." It 
is also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the 
same substantive ; as, *' Whom he acquainted with the 
pope's and the king's pleasure." *' The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition qf applied 
to each of them: as, " The severity of the distress of the 
son of the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of ex- 
pression is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say,' " The severe distress Of the king's son, touched the 
nation." We have a diking instance of this laborious 
mode of expression, in the following sentence: ** Cysome 
of the books ^each of these clashes <2f literature, a catalogue 
will be given at the end of the work." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the preposition of; as, ** It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's." ^Sometimes- indeed, unless we throw the sen^^ 
tence into another form, this method is absolutely neces* 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense^ and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
of the relations expressed by the genitive case: for the ex* 
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pressions, *' Tliis picture of my friend/* aiifl " This pic- 
ture of my friend's/' suggest very different ideas. The 
letter only is that of property in the strictest sense. The 
idea would, doubtless, be copveyed in a better manner, by 
saying, " This picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it^ 
is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a 
grave style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent am- 
biguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which supi^ 
pose the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind* 
In the expressions, " A subject of the emperor's;" *' A 
sentiment of my brother's ;" more than one subject, ai>d 
one sentiment, are supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive^ except as before men* 
iioned, should not be used : as, *' This house of the go* 
vernor is very commodious ;" " The crown of the king 
was stolen;'' ''That privilege of the scholar was^ never 
abused." (See page 55*) But after all that can be said for 
this double genitive, as it is termed, some grammarians 
tMiuk that it would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, 
and to give tbe sentiment another form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning witli 
a participle of the pf^sent tf nse, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea or circumstance^ the noun on which it de^ 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
v^yiQgy '■ What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily?" that is, '* What is the reason of this 
person io dismissing his servant so hastily ?" we may say, 
;uid perhaps ought to say, " What is the reason of this' 
person's dismissing of his servant so hastily?" Ju;^ as ^ 
say, *' What is the reason of this person's hasty disiirisslon 
of his servant?" So also, we say, " I remeinber it beings 
reckoned a great exploit;" or more properly, " tl'teiember 
its being reckoned," &c. The following sentenceis icorrefcf 
aiid proper: ''Much will depend on the pupil's cfmposing,^ 
H)^ more on his reading frequently." It would not beac* 
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curate to say » " Much will depead oi\ the pupil composing,*^ 
&c. \ye 3i50 prope^rly say; '• Thig will be the effect of the 
pupiPs composing frequently;" instead of, *^ Qf the pupil 
composing frequently/' 

RULE XI, 

Active verbs govern the objective case: as^ 
** Truth ennobles Aer/* " She comforts tw^;" 
**^hey support ws;" *^ Virtue rewards her fol^ 
lowers.^^ 

Exercises, p. 91. Key, p,54. >. 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de-* 
notiqg the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in nouns; aS) " Alexander 
conquered the Persians.'' But the pronoun having a pro^ 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it i& 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb i 
as, " H^hom ye ignorantly worship, Mm declare I unto, 
you:'' 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions, its 
proper case and government to be neglected; as in the foK 
lowing instances: *^ Who should I esteem more than the 
wise and good?" '*By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed/' 
** Those are the persons who he thought true to his in- 
terests," '* Who should I see the other day but my old 
frieud?" " Whosoever the court avours," In all these 
places it ought to be Vihom, the relative b^ing governed in 
the objective pase by the verbs ** esteem, choose, thought. 
He, *' He, who under all proper circumstances, has the 
bol4ne$!| to speak truth, choose for thy friend ;" It should 
be *' }Um who,'* &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro^ 
nouas. *'^t sleeps; they mi»e," &c^ are not transitive. 
They are, therefore, not followed by an objective case, spet 
cifying the ot^ect of i^n ^ctioi^. Bqt when this c^se, or 
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object of action, comes after such verbs, though it may 
carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is af-. 
iected by a preposition or some other word understood : 
as, ** He resided many years [that is, for or during many 
years] in that street ;" ** He rode several miles [that is, 
for or through the space of several miles] on that day ;" 
*' He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great tor- 
ture." In the phrases, " To dream a dream," ** To live 
a virtuous life," '* To run a race," ** To walk the horse,*' 
*' To dance the child," the verbs certainly assume a 
transitive forp, and may not, in these cases, be impro- 
perly denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were transitive, ptitting after them the objective case, 
agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but 
this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue, 
Ihat it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The follow- 
ing are some instances of this practice. " Rqyenting him 
of his design." " The king soon found reason to repent 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." " The 
popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
subject." *' The nearer his successes approached him to 
the throne." " Ooflee thee away into the land of Judah." 
** I think it by no means a fit and decent thing to, vie cha- 
rities," &c. " They have spent their whole time and pains 
to t^ee the sacred with the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter ; 
as, " I xnvL^ipremise with three circumstances." " Those 
that think to ingraiiate with him by calumniating me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active; but, having 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or change of place or condition: as, " I am 
come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." The fol- 
lowing examples, however, appear to be errpneous, in 
giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
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one. " TTie rule of our holy reiigiohi from which ^e aUre 
infinitely swerved,'* " The Whole obligation of that law 
said covenant was also ceased." *' Whose number was 
now amounted to tht^e hundred.'' ^' This mareschal, upon 
^me discdntenty was entered into a bonspiracy against his 
mister/* " At the end of a campaign^ whvn half the m«li 
are deserted or killed/' It should be> " have swerved^ had 
ceased," &c. 

4. The verb to be, through all its Variations, has the sitme 
case after it, as that which next precedes it i ** / am ^ 
whom they invited ;" *' li may be (or might have been) 
he, biit it cannot be (or could not have been) /;" " It is 
impossible to be they ;" " It s^ms to have been he, whd 
conducted himself so wisely^;" '^ /i( appeared to be^fothat 
transacted the business;" " I understood it to be him^ 
** I believe U to have been them;^* " We at first took it t» 
be her; but were afterwards convinced that it was nol 
she»'^ " He is not the person who it seemed he was." ** He 
is really the person' who he appeared to be." ** She is not 
now the woman whom they represented her to have been.** 
^ ffyiom do you fancy him to be ?" By these examples, it 
appears that this substantive verb has no government of 
case, but serves, iii all its fbrms^ as a Conductor to the 
cases ; so that the two ^ases which, in the construction of 
the sent^ce, are the next before and after it, must always 
be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to 
the learner, by observing, that the words in the cases pre:* 
ceding and following the verb to be, thay be said to be in 
apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I un- 
derstood it to be him," the words it and kirn aye in appo- 
sition; that is, ** they refer to the same things and ace in 
the same case." 

'the following sentences ieontain deviation^ from thfe 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wroDg case: *' It might 
have been him, but there is no proof of it ;" '' Though 1 
was' blamed, it could not have been me;" '* I saw one 
whom i took to be she;" " She is the person who I under* 
stood it to havie been;" " Who do you think me to be?'* 
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** ff^htm do men say that I am?" " And wham think ye 
that I am^"-A— ^ec the Octavo Grammar. 

Passive verbs which signify naming^ &c. have the same 
case before and after them: as^ <* He was called Cesar; 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of 
poets; James was crealed a duke ; The general was s^ted 
vmperor; The professor was appointed tutor to the prinfce*." 

5. The atixiliary let governs the Objective case: as^ *« Let 
fdm be\Vare;" " Let us judge candidly ;" *' Let them not 
presume ;" ** Let George study his lesson.'* 

RULE XIL 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de^ 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, *' Cease 
40 do evil ; learn to do well ;" ** We should be pre* 
pared to render an account of our actions.'* 

The preposition /<?, though generally used before 
the latter terb, is sometimes properly omitted : as^ 
** I heajfd him say itj'* instead of " /^ say itw" 

Exercises, p. 94. ICey, p. 56. 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the iniinitive mood, without the sign to> are Bid^ 
dare, need, make, see> hear> feel ; and aiso> let> not used 
as an auxiUary ; and perhaps a few others: as, ^' I bade 
him do it;" " Ye dare not do it;*' " I saw him do it ;*• 
•' I heard him say it:" " Thou lettest him go." 

1 . In the following passages, the word to, the sign oi the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic cha- 
racters« is superfluous and improper. " I have observed 
some satirists to use," ^c. *' To see so many to make s© 
Jittle conscience of §o great a sin." " It cannot biit be a 
delightiful spectacle to God and angels> to see a young per-^ 
son, besieged by powerful temptations on every side, to ac* 
quit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against 
ithe most violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and 
flower of his age, that is courtei by pleasures and hotibuirs^ 
i^y the devil, and all the bewit<ching vanities of the worlds 
to r^ect all these, and to cleave steadfastly iinto QoiSi) 
*>See Englitfi Exeititfes, i9ihcdii. p. 03. Thci^olc. 
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This mood has also been improperly used in th^ fbUow^ 
in^ places: " I am not like other men, to envy the i^ 
lentfr I cannot reach/' '^ Grammarians have denied^ or at 
least doubted^ them to he genuine/' " That all our doings 
may be ordered by thy governance^ to do always what is 
rlgbteous in' thy sighti" 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives^ 
substantives, and participles: as, " He is eager to learn;'* 
** She is worthy to be loved;'* "They have a desire to 
improve t" " Endeavouring to persuade*" 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substau* 
live, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies^ 
as the participle has the nature of an adjective^ Thus th<* 
infinitive mood does thfe office of a substantive in different 
cases: in the nominative; as, ** To p/ay is pleasant:'' in 
the objective : as, " Boys love to play;*' ** For to mil is pre- 
sent with me; hwih perform that which is gciod^ I find not.'* 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute^ or used in- 
dependently on the rfest of the sentence^ supplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood: 
as, "To confess the truth, I was in fault;" " To begin 
with th^ first;" " To proceed;" «' To conclude;" that is^ 
«* That I may confess^" &Ck 

RULE xlii. 

in the use of words and phrases whicb^ in poiiyt 
of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation should be observed. Instead of saying, 
** The Lord hath given ^ and the Lord hath taken 
away ;" we should say, ** The Lord gave^ and the 
Lord kaih taken away/* Instead of ^ ** I remember 
the family more than twenty years ;'' it should be, 
** I have remembered the family more than twenty 
years/' 

Ekeircises, p. ^5. fi^ey, p. 57. 

it is not easy to give particular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one ano- 
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ther, so that they may be pnptr and ooMlstent. TTw 
best rule that can be given, is this Y«ry general one, '^'Wo 
observe what the sense necessalily requifes." !t may, 
ho^vever, t>e of use to giire a few examples of ineguter 
cvNi^ruetion. " The last week I Intended to htffoe ttrtMni,^ 
is a very common phrase; the infinttiiFie being in the past 
time, as well as the verb Which it follows. But it is certainly 
'trrong: for how long soever it now is since 1 thought of 
writing, '* to write" was then present to me> and must still 
be considered as present, when I bring back that time^ and 
the thoughts of it. It Ought, therefore, to be, '« The last 
week I intended to wrUeJ* The following sentences are 
also erroneous: '' I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly Was their 
interest, to haioe interposed their good offices.** " There 
were two circumstances which made it necessary for thnn 
to have lost no time." " History painters would have found 
it difficult to have invented such a species of beings." They 
ought to.be, " to interpose^ to lose, to invent.** *' On the 
morrow, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefoiie he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him." It 
ought to be, " because he. would knoWp'' or rather, " being 
wiiUng to know" *^ The blind man said unto him. Lord, 
that I migjkt receive my sight." '' If by any means I mi^hi 
attain unto fhe resurrection of< the^iead ;" '< nuofi' in both 
placesi, would have been bf tter. ** Fflr«m has yidtoai know* 
ledge, Jie appeiM^ to^tu4y the 3(dripllifes wAl^>gre»t.«tten'> 
tion;" <' t9 ham ^tudied^" .Sec. « I fe^ed. i^t { s^m 
have lost it, before Land\'e^ at the city;" f should h^^it/^ 
** I had rather walk^" It ^houki be, <' I tuon^rfither ws^*^ 
*< It would have a^rded me nasatisfoction, if I could pe9>» 
form it:" it should be, " if I coufd have p<;rfonned it;" or# 
'* It would afford meno satisfaction, if I could perform iU" 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
collect that, rn the subjunctive mood, the. present alid 
perfect tenses often carry with th^m a future tense ; ^nA 
that the auxiUailes sfundd and wquld^ m the imperfect tim^. 
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are used to expreis the present and future as well as the 
p^t : for which see page 83. 

1. It is proper ^irther to observe^ that verbs of the inii* 
nitive mood in the following form ; "to write," " to be 
writing," and " to be written," always denote something 
caaUm^ovary with the Ume of the ^governing verb, or £u6- 
se^pt^nt to it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed as 
follows ; *' To have been writing," *' to have written,." and 
** to have beea written," ihey always denote something 
anicced&U to the time of the governing verb. This remark 
i» Uiought to be of importance ; for if duly attended to, 
it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us in the rela- 
tive application of these tenses. 

Th« following sentence is properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : ** I found him better than I expected to find 
him.'' '' Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariably 
be followed by the present, and not the perfect of the infi* 
oUive. Every person would perceive an error in this ex- 
pression ; '< It is long since I commanded him to have done 
it :'* Yet " expected to havefoundy^ is no better. It is as 
clear that the^nc^if^ must be posterior to the expectation, 
as that the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with pro* 
pnoty put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; 
*' it would h^ve afforded me great pleasure, as often as I 
tdEtexAed upon it, to have been the messenger of such 
intelligence." As the message, in this instance, was ante- 
cedent to the pleasure, and not contemporary with it, the 
v«rb expressive of the message must denote that antece- 
dence, by bdhg in the perfect of the infioitive. If the 
message, and the pleasure bad been referred to as con tern* 
por<ary> the subsequent verb wouid, with equal pro* 
priety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : as^ 
"It would have utforded.me great pleasure, to beih& 
messenger of such intelligence.'* ^In the former instance, 
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the phrs^e iQ question is equivalent to these words % **Jf I 
had been the messenger ;'' in the latter instance^ to this ex- 
pression ; " Being the messenger." — For a further discus^ 
sion of this subject^ see the Twelfth edition of the Key to the 
Exercises, p. 60, and the Ootavo Grammar, rule xiii. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb ou^ht, the per- 
fect of the infinitive must always be used : as, " He ought 
to have done it." When we use this verb, this is the only 
possible way to distinguish the past ftom the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rtile, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians; 
amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 

* 

are controverted under this rule, or in any instances of 
a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in 
many cases, in which the thing re/erred to preceded the 
. governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. We 
may say ; ** From a conversation 1 once had withTflln, he 
appeared to have studied Homer with great care and 
judgment." It would be proper also to say, "^ From his 
conversation, he appears to have studied Homer with great 
care and judgment ;" *' That unhappy man ts supposed to 
have died by violence." These examples are not only om- 
sistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. 

/ It is the tense of the governing verb only, that marks what 
is called the absolute time ; the tense of thip verb governed, 
marks solely its relative tiine with respect to the other. 

^o a^geA% as some waters d\pf, that verbs Vn t^f >ittfnitiye 
'mood harve no tenflei, no relative da^tiilcti9as:orjpre.sent^ 

' ;pa$t, and future, i« iiicoi»sisteiit with just gramq^^^ views 
of the subject; That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 

'" whether present, past, or future, the governed verb in the 
infinitive always respects that period,' and its time Is cai* 


ciliated from it. Thu5> the tijjie of the infinitive ihay b« 
befoKj rafter, oc, the same as, the time of the govehiing 
rverb^ according as tlie thing signified by the infinitive k 
sumxwed to be before, after, or present with, the thing de- 
noted !t>y the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
^ nrpppety, thatienses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive 
A j^qad* .The point of time from which they are computed^ 
^{if^ of no consequence ; since present, past, and future, are 

completely applicable to them. 

^ ^. We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 

, xemarJking> that though it is often proper to use the perfect 

of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet there are par- 

ticuHi: cases, in which it would be better to give the ex* 

pressign a different form. Thus, instead of saying, " I 

wish to have written to him sooner,** ** I then wished to 

have written to him sooner," " He will one day wish to 

have written sooner ;'*. it would be more perspicuous and 

fprcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 

.writers, to sasy ; " I wish that I had written to hira sooner," 

,»" I then wished that l had written to him sooner," ''He 

will one day wish that he had written sooner." Should the 

justness of these strictures be admitted, there would still be 

numfOTQUs occasions for the use of the past infinitive ; as we 

;najr perceive by a few examples. ** It would ever after* 

wards have been a source of pleasure, to have found him 

wise and virtuous." ** To have deferred his repentance 

l^n^eri would have disqualified him for repenting at all." 

. ** They .will then see, that to have faith flilly performed 

i ,, their duty, would haye been their greatest consolation."* 

- RULE XIV. 

' 'Participles have the sawne govertunent as the 
'''v6rt>s h^ve from which they are derived : as, *• I 
^ *' "intwe^iy with hearing him;^ " She is instructifig 
'" ii^;*'** The tutor is ndTnonwAm^ CharksJ*^ 

J2xercises, p. 97. Key, p. 61. 
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^ 1. fartkipl^ ai^ sometifnes govemM by^ihe aF^ttJi 
f&iihe'preserit'participle, idith tfie defittHe )iflid^tJH(^ 
'§tytB% hecbmes a stft>staRtive/ and must hai^^dld f^^^^bt- 

^kmqfsftet it: as, ^ These are the f^tes of gtttmiiidl*i^'1>]r 
'file observing trf which, yon may avoid ittotakes.** 'H 
iff&oAd not be proper to say, ** by the observinghfrhlifli ;*• 
nor, *' by observing of which ;** but the phrase, ^Mrftiioiil 
«itber ardcle or preposttion, would be right: as, '^ by 
observing which." The attiele a or an, has the ss^ni* tf- 
iebt : as, '' This was a beti^yhig of the" trust reposM ii> 
him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lam-' 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded ; namely, that a word which has the articki be* 
fbte it,' and the possessive preposition Rafter it, must be a 
noun : and, if a noun, it ought to follow the constmctioti 
of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. It is th^ 
participial termination of this sort of words that is apt to 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following ai-e a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. " He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of 
repentance ;" it ought to be, " by the preaching of repent* 
ance ;** or, " by preaching repentance/' " By the conti- 
nual mortifying our corrupt affections ;** it should be, " by 
the continual mortifying ofy" or, " by continually morti- 
fying our corrupt affections." " They laid out themsetves 
towards the advancing and promoting the g9od of it;** 
^'towards advancing and promoting the good," "It h 
an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to the naN 
row measure of our capacities ;" "it is overvaluing 6ur» 
selves," or, *' an overvaluing of oursdv^." *< Keeping of 
one day in seven," &c. it ought to be, ** tfte keeping itf 
one day ;'* or, ** keeping one dary." 

A phrase in which the article' precedes the present pl^ 
ticiple and the possessive prepoBition follows it, will ndt^ 
in every instance, convey the same meaning, as would b^ 
conveyed by the participle without the article atid'p^^^pl^ 


f^9R^l " <H« .ex5M:<e^s«d Jhe p^feapur^ hf^ liad iu the. Jiparjn|; 
c^^^^yofepb^f is capHbl^ of a diflferentsq^e^ftop^ 
*f Jle.f^pnBSie<jl the pjl^asufe he b?tdi« he^rii^g. the phf\g| 
^ph^r// Wh«n> t^rqfore, we wUh, for the s^ of. h^ 
iBonypr vf^iety, to substitute oi\e of th^e phra^eolpg|e^ 
for the j^ther, we. should previously consider whether th^ 
^e perfectly sjmilar in the saitjiuents they coovey. 
^ 2, The s2L\t^ observations which have heen made respect? 
uig the eifectoi the article and participle, appear to be ap- 
p)ica)^le to tho proqioup and participk» when they are sinij^ 
larly associated : as^ *' Much depends on their observing qf 
the- rule> and errer will be the consequence of tlieir neg- 
kc^fig^ itj" instead of ''their observing the rule,,, and 
tkdr tke^kctifig it." We shall perceive this more cle^ly^i 
if we substitute a noun for the pronoun.: as^ " Much de- 
p^ds. upon Tyro^s observing of the rule," &c. But, as 
this coasttuctlon sounds rather harshly, it wouU), in gene- 
ral^, he better to express the sentiment in the following, or 
tome other form : *' Much depends on the rule's beiv^ ob" 
served; and error will be the consequence of il^ being neg-: 
lected:'* op— " on observing the rule; and — of neglect- 
ing it.** This remark may be applied to several other 
modes of expression^ to be found in this work ; which «^ 
though they are contended for as strictly correct, are nqt 
always the most eligible, on account of their unpleasant. 
sound. See pages 56, 77, 174 — 175. 

We sometimes ^neet with expressions like the following '^ 
" In fanning of his sentences, he was very exact ; ■' " From. 
cgUiiig qf names, he proceeded to blows*" But this is ia^ 
correct language. ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a 
«nbstantiv^ ; as we have shown above in the phrase, *' By 
ohserving which." And >et the participle with its ad- 
juncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase i^ the 
of^c^ive case, governed by the preposition or verb- ex- 
pn^sed or understood: as, ** ]iy promising muck, anap^rr^ 
fifr^ng but little, we become despicable." " He sjtudie^ 

\%S^^d exprejsiftg himself tofi severely" 
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a. As thi perfecf participle' anij tKb'tmi^Wfegt* t^rfi^^i^'^ 
sometiipes different in their form, care must ^8 xilKSJItlfiK'^ 
they be not 

He begun 

He drunk/' for " fie drant;'* the partictp^i t)^einW%fe^'* 
used instead, of the imperfect tense; and much md^leTft!^^^ 
quently the imperfect tense instead of the participle V aSJ*^ 
" I had ^\Tote," for " I had written :" *^ I was chose/* foi^ 
"I was chosen;** "I have eat," for, **' t have eaiJ^ii.** 
"His words were interwove with sighs ;^ '^ were* ^^€f^ 
ivoven.'* " He would have spoke ;" " spoken.^' '* ipi 
h^h bore witness to his faithful servants ;'' " borne. *^By 
tlus means he pver-run his guide ;" " over-ran.*' " Thie sun * 
hw rose ;" " risen.*' " His constitution has been'greatW 

. ' 'it 

shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook by such 
causes ;" ' ' shaken," in both places. " They were verses wrote 
on glass ;" ** written." ** Philosophers have often mtstool^ 
the source of true liappiness :** it ought to be ** mstakeriJ'* 
The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t ; as, " In good behaviour, he 
is not surpast by any pupil of the school.** " She was much 
distrest.*; They ought to be ** surpassed/' " distressed,^ 

RUJ.E XV. 
Adirerbsy though they have no government of 
case, tense, &€. require an appropriate situation 
in the sentence, viz. for the most part, beforej 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre-r- 
quently between tiie auxiliary and the verb:, as^ 
** He made a Ttrji^ 5^;i^/6fe discourse ; he spoke iihr 
aj^ectedbf and fcrcMy , and was atfentitfely fimrd 
liy the whole assembly.'* '*- 

Exercises, p. 100. Key, p. '66. - * • '•, 


..^■•• 


t iA. £tw iosjtances of erroneous positions of adverbs max 
s«!ve tK^ illustrate the rule. 5' He must not. expect to nnd 
Btedy^gree^ble always ;" ./' amtys agreeable," *' We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them '" '* we fina 
them always ready," Ice. " Dissertations on the prophc* 


ci^^Jyph ^:ffc reqiurkably been fulfilled ;" *' which }iavc 
h^gx^r^ynutf[(i^y' *' Instead of looking contemptuously 
doYf^ p^ the, crooked i^ mmd or in body, we should look 
up.tb<uikfully toGod, who hath made u§ better;*' " in- 
st^^<| pf Ipok^nfij down conUmptyfiuslyy &c. w^e should thank' 
fuUt^Jookup" 8ic, ** If thou art blessed naturally with a 
gOQd mjE^mory, continually exercise it ;" ^'rhoturaUy blessed/^ 
&c. ** exercise it coTUinwo//^." 

^Sk>i7)etime8 the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verbal or at some distsmce after it ; sometimes between 
tho^^wp auxiliaries ; and sometimes^ after them both ; as in 
the (following e^^amples. *' Vice always creeps by dogrees^ 
and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters^ by 
which we are at last completely bound,'* " He encouraged 
the English Barons to carry their opposition farther,*' 
■• They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
re^lnj/or ever ;" instead of, " to carry farther their oppo- 
sition ;" and " tp abjure for ever the vealm/' *' He nas 
generally been reckoned an honest man :** ** The book may 
always be had at such a place ;" in preference to ** has 
been generally ;'* and *' may be always.*'- •* These rules 
will be clearly understood, after they have been dzHgentb^ 
studied," are preferable to, " These rules will clearly be 
understood, after they have diligently been studied." 
^ From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
tlial! no exa^t and determinate rule can be given for the 
plicmg' of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rul^ may 
be*df conslderabte use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of 
l)is|)hrase#arethe things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 
-^The' adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
%^xA .^^^ ^^s nothing to the sense ; in which case it pre* 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There is a 
person at the door ;" " There are some thieves in the liouse ;'* 
which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, 
7 A person is at the door ;** ** Some' thievei are in the 
Jiouse?* Sbmetimes, it H made use of to irive a smill de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence : as, ** There was a man 

4 ' >" 
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sent from Gq6, whos^ .name .wa9.4pJ>n'" • W^€» H-,Mt;i|>r: 
piled ia its strict seqse^ it principally; fqllow? the yerl? as^r 
tlie nominative case : as, " The man sUu^*. ^A«*<*" , i 

1 . The adverb never generall y precedes the verb &/a«> • * I * • 
never was there;" ** lie never ceiikes ait a propi^ ttme/'* 
When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently, ekii«r 
before or after thi!^ adverb: as, *' He was nev4tt;«een (loa^ 
never was seen) to laugh fr<Mn that time/' A^erseems'to' 
be improperly used in the following passages. '^Asl^iine 
never so much dowry and gift." " If I make my hands 
never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely.". . The 
word ** ever^ would be more suitable to the sense. 

■ 

:?. In imitation of the French idiom, the adver)) of place ' 
where, is often used instead of the pronoun relative, and m . 
preposition, " They framed a protestation, where they r«-^» 
peated all their former claims ;*'* i. e. "in widch they re- 
peated." " The king was still determined to run forwards, 
in the same course tt'Aere he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. *' in which he was.** 
Bilt it would *be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

•The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify^ " from this place, from that place, 
from what place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to 
b** improper to join a preposition with them, because 
it is superfluous : as, " This is the leviatlian, from wheiice' 
the wits of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" " iin ' 
ancient author prophesies from hence." But the origin of 
these words is little attended to, and the preposition ^bm"^' 
solifren used in construction with them, that the omissioij 
of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable?'^ 

The aidverbs here, there, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to vierbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hi' 
ih&r^ OkUher, whither : as, •' He came here hastily f " Tbey j' 
rodfe lAdrr with speed .** They should be, *'He cdritfe^^ 
idtherf' *< They rode ifather,'' &c. ' '^ ' ' 

3., We haye some examples of adverbs being used for 
substantives : «' In 1687, he erected it into a community of 




f^^firi*, ^flcc'fc/ier?, it has begun to increase iu tliose coud- 
tittfe as areli^foiis order-;" i. e, *' since which ti?)ie" " A 
little whift and I ihull not see you V* i. e. " a short time,*' 
*' It i8>,^vorth theit vfhtle f* i. e. " it deserves their time and 
paiiKv'* Bk^ tjii« use of tfie word rather suits familiar than 
gmHie 6tyle. * The same may be said of the phrase, " To d6 
^iAing-an^w;** i. e. ** in any manner;** or, " somehow;^ 
u e. *< in some manner." /* Somehow, worthy as these 
pefii]p^%re, they; arts under the influence of prejudice." 

^ RULE XVI. 

' 4hwo negatives, in English, destroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did 
tkey not perceive him ;" that is,/* they did per- 
ceive him.** ^* His language, though inelegant, is 
not ungrarnmaiical;''* thi^tis, *^ it is grammatical.'* 

Exercises, p. 102. Key, p. 08. 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, than by two separate negatives, as in the former 
sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate vaiiety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; ^sin the foHowing instances ; " I never did 
irepent of d6ing good, nor shall not naw ;" <* mr shall 
2 now,'' " Never no imitator grew^ up to his author:** 
^' never didam^,'' &c. '^ I cannot by no means allow him 
wliajthlsargument must prove ;" "I cannot by any means," 
fcp* pr, ** I can by no rueana" '' Noe let no comforter ap- 
proaoh me ;'* " nor let ofl^comfiurtsr," &c, *^ Nor is dm* 
ger ever, apprehended in such a government, no niore than 
we'conunonlyapprehend d^gerfrojn thunder or earih- 
qo^Sm^'* it should be, '* any more" '' Ariosto, Tas89# 
Galileo, np tnor^ than Bapha@l> were not bqrn in fepub# 
lies/' " Neither Ariosto, Tasgo, nor GjriUeQ,. any moM 

tkan Baphael, Y^ad bom im a republic/' 

io) ii /•'-•■ ^ •' .15 
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^. P^^ppsitions gov^a the objectfve case :^Sj^ " I 
liave heard a good cligiA-acter <^4^^ ^(t\wJ^ 
that is needy turn not awiiy ;^" " A.j?{oi:4ft^iv*® 

, wise J^ sufficient yiir /A^wi ;" "We jcnay .^^g^pd 
^nd happy wtthotU rkhe&y 't , . j.-- .elf 

Excrciaes, p;103. K*y, pt 60. ,;. j/^')n 

The following are example* of the nominfeH^'t2i*e*'btfcg 

used instead of the objective. '' Mfho servest th^cJil Aftttri ?" 

''Who do you speak to ?** '* We are -still hiUch at iPlbss 

who civil power belongs to }^ ^* Who dost thou *a3k f6i}*^ 

'"^Associate not with those who none caft speak well, of." 
Ill all these places it oiigtt to be '* tvhofnJ* See '?CoW"\ . 

* The prepositions to and ^r are often understood,' dit^fly 
' before the pronouns • as, ** Give me tlie book f*' "-G^tlne 

• some paper ;" that is, '* to mt ; far me." " Wo is'iM ;" 
i.e.*' to me." '* IJe was banished England ;'' i. e.*^*Jrom 

' England." 

1 . Tiie preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, " Whom wilt thou give it to?^ in- 
stead of, '' To wliom wilt thou give it ?" ** He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" '* The world is too po- 
lite to siiock authors with a trith, -wlilch generally their 
booksellers are the first that inform them bf." Tlii^ is^ an 
' Jdtom'to which our language is strongly inclin'ed J it*^re- 
vails in common conversation, and suits vert i»ell"withl[the 
' famiHi^r style in writing : but tive placing of tiierj)re^sitioii 
''>befor.e the relative, i& more graceful, as ^^^'^usqare^r- 
vpicuous, ackd agreed much better with the^ soitornvnod 
' felevated style. . . ^ i; 1 

9. Some writers feeparaie tl^ preposition '<h>mit9>ndunj 
in ord^ to connecrdilfcM^ent prepofiitloiis ^^itl^ thk Mme 
noun: as, <^*To'9uppi08elhe zodiac and planeHttr%ie effi- 
cient <2/; andMiteced^t t&, themselves.** TMs,* wfa^er 
in the familiar or the solemn ^yle, h always &eibglHSt^%uid 
Ibould generally be avoided* In- forms of law^ aUd'th^ 
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like, where fulness and exactness of expression must take 
place of every other edmidei^tioii/it may be admitted. 

^ , J^^^Dipere^t relations, and different senses, m«ist be ex- 
* wc^ed hy dtfll^r^t prepositions, thougli In conjunction 

^^Vift'tllfe^ikinrf verb or idjectiVe. Titus we say, " to con- 
**iWie^'M'i person, upon a subject, in a liodse,** Src. Wc 
also say, " We are disappointed qfsL thing," when we can- 
not get it, ** and disappointed in it," wlien we have it, and 

•, 6ftd it does' not answer our expectations. But two dif- 
ftare&t prepositions must be improper in the same construe- 

. (£(»), and in the same sentence : as, 'f The combat bcttb^en 

'• thirty Freniph against twenty English." 

. In. some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preferjcnce is to be given, as both are used 

. Iiptil^mi&cuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 

..leitb^rofthem. We sjay, " Expert at," and ** expert in a 

\ ^ng." 'V** Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" 

.. '* fi'^^P^ in deception." 

- When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
rally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance with,** ** to 
comply wff/t;" " A disposition to tyranny," "disposed to 

tyrannise." 

■■''"' , • ••.,.■. 

;^ .,1 r 4« A& ^ accurate and appropriate u*€,of tJ>.e preposition 
fli iSjOf great importance, we shall sel^t a considerable wum* 
..,^ J^^r of ^arnple^ of impropriety, in the application pf this 
>i>fi»^t.«f5pe^ch- .. ., 

noii. vjfiikj . Withrespeot to tbe preposition ef^" He is.resolHred 
-ii>ffi9attigto^e Persian court;" "; o» .going/ ■&o* '^jHe 
JbnixraBiit^Uy .dq>ende}it Of the Papal ctomn*^* ** tm^A^t 
Papal,** &c* " To call of a person," and " to waiioihlm '* 
,nyffr:0« a.per$<3«i>" &«^> " He waseager of r«conu)2€n4ing it 
arril^ Ms fellow ^itizen$j*' " m fecommeftding/' *;e» Sjf is 
-ift#<:^ii?>#ii»espn)itt^d, vandsometin^esins^/ted, after ttj^pTjJii^ : 
i^ilUfti '* It is worthy observation* ot, ",pf ob^vaiion/'j JBat 
bnii ?I^W:^avc ,^eeij bptt^r omi^cd in ih& follpwing^senf 
9dt *«lS«?v. . "^Th?. «i^4tiott, i?ho shopli aerv?^ thejr couptrjT 
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tain the most l^crative comman*/* ^ The'iaan hidfrbirie*^^^' 
falling. </ along tini^.;" " laUini; « long-Jtinte/^'-^iliil^'^^ 
situation chiefly whic(i d^pides o| tlie ferluneond cbtiHIcP-^ 
ters of meu :" " decides the fortwnR;!* or^ .** coucAtnii^ tfee^ "^ 
fortune," '* He fpund tl)e greatest difficulty of writlag^'*^ * 
" in writing." " It might have given me a g^e^et tacit^'Df 
its antiquities." A taste <jf a thing .implies actual cft}dy« 
ment of it; but a taste /w it, implies only a capacity ft* 
enjoyment. "This had a much gyc^r.shamof inciiing 
him« than any regard after his Datber's ccm]naQd&;*' 
" share in inciting," and " regard to hk father's," 8tc» 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and^r**^*' You 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons f* ' 
" upon the most deserving," kc» '* He accused the mi- 
nisters for betraying the DuteJ^ ;" " qf having betrayed.^ 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure •," " of *hat,** 
&c. " A great cJiange to the better ;" "for the better." 
" Your prejudice to my cause ;" " against" '* The Engfisb 
w-ere very diflerent people then to what they are at.pi^- 
sent;" "/ram what," &c. '* In compliance to the decla- 
ration ;" *' tvith,*' &c, ** It is more than they thought for ;*' 
" thought i/." " There is no need for it ;" «* of it." /br 
is superfluous in the phrase, *' More than he knows for.** ' 
'^ No, discourageuient for the authors to proceed ;" " f d ' 
the authors," &c. '^ It was perfectly in compliance to 
some persons ;" " wit/is^' *' The wisest princes need not 
think it ^ny diminution to their greatness, or derogation to * ' 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" *' diminution </," ' * 
and ** derogatlon/rm." ■'* 

3d, With respect to the prepositions adih and apon.-ii— ""^ 
''Reconciling himself with the king.*' **tTbose thinjgs^ 
vhlch have the gresrtest resemblance with each other, fre-^'*^ 
quently differ the most." " That such rejection shouldT)e '*^ 
consonant with our common nature.^' " Conformablewtth,*^ • ^' 
$zc. ** Tlie history of Peter is agreeable with the sactfed '^^^ 
lexti*'' In all the above Uisiances, it should be^ '^ ta^^ |j»^-^^^ 


« 


stea4(9f>:<ffi^»<Afcf'' \*|li4sti ^tee-fli^l peWiajii'l 5>iouia hot ' 
havf^^ttfbt on ;" • ♦'»thouglit of/* *' A greater quantity 
msLff hfi takcfaihomiiie lieap^ ^t^Hhout making any sensible 
alte^tipH upoa U;" *^Ui\V '^ intrusted to pei-sonson 
"wham the parUament could confide ;'' "fn^hom/' *'Be 
was msiAe much on «t Argos;*' <^ much q/**" *' If policy 
call pcf vail ixpon force ;" '< over force." ** I do likewise 
(lissenl with' the examiner ;** "fram,^ 

4^1) With respect to the prepositions in, from, &c. .- 

" 'PMsy should be infopmed in some parts of his character ;*^ 
" ahout%^ XX *' amcermmg.^^ '' Upon such occasions as fell 
into thek cpgnizance ;*' ". MiMfcr." "That variety of 
factions into whksh we are stilt engaged ;" '< in which,'* 
To restore myself into, the favour ;'* " to the favour/* 
Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;** 
by,^* From seems to be superfluous after forbear : as,^ 
" He could not forbear from appointing the pope,** &c. 
*' A strict observance after times and fashions ;" '^ q^ times." 
*' The character which we may now value ourselves by 
drawing;" "upon drawing." "Neither of thein shair 
make me swerve out of the path ;" "from the pjith.'* 
" Ye blind guides^ which strain nt a gnat, and swallow a 
camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it.'' The im- 
propriety of the preijosition, (as pr. Lowth juatly ob- 
serves,) has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number; as, 
" Which is found among every species of liberty ;" "The 
opinion seems to gain ground amqng^every body^** 

5,. TJxe preposition to is madense of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I 
went /^ Xondon ;" "I am going to town.** 6ut the prepo- 
sition (a b generally used after the neuter verb to he : as, " I 
havp been ei London ;" " Iwasa/the place appointed ;" **I 
ih^U be ftf Pam«'' We likewise say : " He touched, am* 
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ved €t any place." Tfae preposition ZTfis set before coun- 
tries, aties^ and large towns : as, " ^^ lives in Frande, m 
I/)»jdon^ DC in Birroinghajn*" But before villag;es, Jii^gte 
hoM^es, and cities which are in distant countries, fti is usecj:; 

*•"' < ill'''* 

fts, " He lives at Hackney ;" " He resides at Montpelier.'* 
. It i^ a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoun 
«Vie another, whether the preposition of be placed between 
the two parts of it, or before them both. We may say, 
*^ They were Jealous of one another ;" or, " They ^ye^c 
jealous on^ of another ;" but perhaps the former. is better. 
Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, ex- 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning,, according. 
" They were all in fault except or excepting him." 

' SULE XVUL f ,.h.. 

Conjunctions connect the same moodsj ftttd tt*i!lfes 
of verbs, and cases of nouns and |ir6ri(Mltist''^*J, 
** Candour is to be approved and practised :^^'^*^9S ' 
thou sincerely de^irey and earnestly /rwryae virtiife, 
she will assuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich 
reward;" ^* The master taucjht.A^r and 'me to 
^rite;" '• He and she were school-felio\ys*, 

Exercises, p. 107. Key, p. 72^ .. , 

T A km examples of- inaccuracy r^^pecting this rule. My 

further display its utility. **.If he prefer a vktuowSilifc, 

and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;^> f^ U^he 

. ^prrfersJ* ** To deride the miseries pf tlie .unhap^jf,ii&itt'» 

• 

; humaa; ai»d wanting conapassipn tiowatds tk^m^A/is-iitn'* 
icl^ri^ian ;** *f and to iioant pompae^oft." " ThejptariiaiQciit 
addressed ihe king, ^nd has becfn f^mr^gutd jtheaane 
day ;" *' and tt;«5 prorogtied*'* *^ JHis wealth and him bid ^ 
,$^dWtoe^cl^otb^r;*' ''andA^/* " Up eptreatej^^jm^ mj 

I cpmrade an4i> to live habnooiously ;'* •' ^■iPWA^'??fi4 
«tc.*' "My sister-and her hereon good term^;*/ ",attd 
iker " W€ often overlook the blessmgs vhicn are 14 
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''*^1V Conjunctions arc, indeed, frecjuently Wader to c?Orthect 

jdinerent moods and tenses of verbs : but in these instances 
the nominative miist generally^ if not always, be repeated 
which is 'not necessary, though it may be 4on6, Under the 
construction to which the rule refers. We may say, " He 
uves temperately, CTwi he shoqld, live temperately;*' *'He 
mayrtturn, biit h^mll not coniimei*^ '* She was proud« 
tliofugh she is now humble;'* but it is obvious, that, in 
siich cases, the hon^native ought to be repented; and 
that, by this means, the latter members of these seri- 
tenceB are rendered not so strictly dependent on the pre- 
ceding, as ^ose are whicM coipe uoder tlic rule. When, 

^^ ^ffigWfs^^^- ^ senteuce^ ,\»je ,pa^ ffqjn th^ affii-m^tive 
^ihe nf^^ve fonp, or from th« pegative to.the ^fiirni4ti*T, 

^t^^Ubject or nqminative is mostly, if not invariably f«?- 
$}^pii^ : as, '^ He is rich, but he is not respectable." " Jie 

^^ ^ot rich^-but he is respectable." There appears to be, in 
general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, arid 
Tesijming the. subject, when the course of the' sentence is 
diverted by a change of the mood or tense. Qlle fdl- 
lowing sentences may therefor^ be improved. '* Anger ' 

vgiaiuies int6 the' breast of a wise mv^, bi^ mW iH^t X)uly 
ikiitbe bl$mi^offoois;'^ " but rw^« only-," or^ *1biftt£jl^7| 
itettbnly:"' *< Virtue is praised by many, an^: would be 
itlesific^ d^sb, 'if her wortk were r^Uy known V^^iaad 

' mht'. - won W' ^ *' The world > begins • to recede, ;and ;i»ill 

i!S«i»idiii|pj|»elir f ' ^' undit wilL" .&ee the octave jGrHmr 

bidinhil-'tr •. vRULEXIX. ' ■ ' *''. 

^'^^ Sdnie c6riJiinttions reqixire theihdicdthrfe, sblMe 

^flfe^^tiBjtincti ve mood j softer theiri . Ji is a geiit^tal 

?dle, that whien soiflethiri^ contingent or doubtful 

is^imgiiecl, tHe subjunctive ought to be used : is, 

^^^nZ'^rfi.M^ writer, l^e would not regard it}** 
^^ He will not be pardtotie<)> u^e^ he r^^mU^^ 


Conjunctions that are of a RO§jtiv^.aj)(l^gJ(sqj^ Jgi 
nature require the indicative mood. " As vijifj^^v 
advai^f:^.^ 51? vice rccqies/''^' IJeisi^^i^tl^, b^a'h^ 
h^ 1;^ t;emper^t^'' . .^ .1:.;. 

Theeonjunetioifs, if» #yi«»^, miesiiexeept, i»heiher^,'^ti - 
generally require^:lie BKbjaiictiTe mood after thettr : a», ^^jJJT 
thou he a^icted, rc^pine not ;" ''Thmi^ he flay me, yet ' 
wiH I tnis^in htm ;" '^ He canttdC be clean, utdesi he^tvM ' 
^Imsdf;'* ^^ No power, exc^ it lOfere given from abbn^ ;•*- 
** Wiutliter it ^wtf I or they, «o wc preach." But even tfa^e 
coBJonctions, inrhen the^ntence does not imply doubf> ad-^ 
mit of the indif;ative : as, *' TAowg"^ he «5 poor, foe it con* 
tented."— 5V?e SubJ, mood,p. 75^ and pages ^02^,^3. 

The following example may, in some measurejt «kerye^tp 

illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 

indicative moods^ " Though he were divinely inspiredj 

and spoke therefore as the oracles of God^ . with supreme 

authority ; though he tt'ere endued with supernatural powers* 

and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what ho 

uttered, by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in 

^tdch human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 

wnoBght upon, he reasoned.'* That tmr Saviour was di-- 

vinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are 

^itijcms that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 

tiie least doubt ; they would therefore have been better 

expressed is the indicative mood : ** Tfiough he 'i&as di* 

vmely inspired ; though he %v(U endued' with Siiperttatural 

powers." The subjunctive is used in tlie like imprpper 

maniier in the following example : " Tlwugh he tifere a son^ ^ 

yet learned he obedience, by the things which he suffered.^'" 

But, in a similar passage, the indicative, with great proV 

priety, is employed to the same purpose ; " Though he ttJjdj' 

lich, yet for your sakes he became poor.*' 

1. test, and that, aunexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily require the Subjunctive mood : as, " Ipye not ^ ' 
fileepi tc9t thou comeio poverty V '* Reprove hot a scorn^r^ ' 


ial4e' A^'tK'ec;*^ '*> lite heed' that tliou spealc not to 

^^'^wikhft/^ 'follo^iriiig' "it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : asy " /jf h^ do 6tt* touch tb6 
hiUs> they shall uaakef* " :C^ b^ be bt^ dfecreet, h^ vill 
su«9ee4,." Butlh^-iodicalLve qughi to beused>,.ontht&oc* 
C5^fcfion,,wh^^lUtuj« time is iiot signified; as, 'f If, isithis, 
e^es^icm^. be ifodv 6ti^ jest, naoifenoe ^houid betaken;'^ 
";-(jf.shei*6i(*siaccre, lamJfeappy/* The same distinc* 
ti«a«fy^Q&. V» tiie following fisimis of expression : «' If he 
^;«fM>mi|« i^^isrin be Irom fiaoessity ;" '< Though be doim 
sii^mi|,,b^ is Qjoiconi^iiiced ;^' '< If thou ib not r«ward.thi« 
s^yi€;e». 1^ ih41} be didctMii-aged f '< If tlnnii dcif^ heailil^. 
ive h^nti endeavour la forget the oflfeoce*" 


S/In the following instances, the conjunction Ma(, ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied 
with the subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded his 
tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament.'^ 
**'Ile reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
thmk'tffc/^] he were not wrong." 

^p The $ajne conjunctioj?. governing h0t^ Uie indiea^i^'^ 
an4lih«}^^)Hocttve BKX)ds> in the sa^e tentei^cei afKliatbie 
saijD^ cif^ttiiiistaspes, ieemstoibe a gre^t impropriety ; as in . ■ 
th§^ i^MJbocew *' ^ there be but ciae body of legislastoi^i . 
it ^St^^etter than a tyranny ; (^ there are on^y tiiK>> <;here .> 
wii}l>wAo^ a.. casting yoke." "^9^ masi fiavo a luiadfed 
shfiep>:aii4afieoftliemiejgot)eaiSt]»y/'&c. ^ 

4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of any 
languag^^ have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu* : 
lar : atid it is p^robable, that this has generally been the case . 
with respect to the conjunctive form of words, now .in i^se 5 
which will appear from the following examples .*^ "We shall 
ovenake him though he run;*' that is, " though he should 
run?*' "Unless he ac^ prudently, he will not accomplish 
^lis purpose;'* that is, ** unless he sitall act prudently .*• 
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*f lihc succeed zxi^ obtain h\k end, he tv?!riWt1S^ tft^ h*j^f»f^ 
for it:" that is, »^ If he ^Aottfrf succeed, and Ww/^^tt^T 
his end.'* These remarks and examples ai-e'desigw*tit^rf 
show the original of many of our present CDnJtin<5t?*^e'*ftjrifl^'^ 
of expression ; and to enable the stirdtertt to exjttowftethfei^ 
propriety of using them, by tracing ihe -words in que^tiOtt^ 
io their proper origin and ancient conncxWdfc. Bttl^^ll'44' 
necessary to be more particular on this subject, aifd ^fetU*^- 
fore we shall add a few observations respectitag !ti - • • » "^i 
That part of the verb which grammariiins cftil 'tfte ^plta-- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future ^^m&t^^A* 
This is effected by varying the tentiination« of the %&fibiA 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be c^^ 
dent from the following examples : " If thou prosptr, ^MMf 
fihouldst be thankful ;" " Unless he study more closely, ll^ 
will never be learned.*' Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations ; " If thoo 
prosperest" &c. " Unless he studies'/' &c. : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer 
the learners a few remarks, to assist them in distinguishing 
the right application of these different forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of termi- 
nation are necessary, when these two circumstances concur': 
lst> When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na* 
ture ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future time. 
In the following sentences, both these circumstances ^111 b^' 
found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt 
thyself;'* " He has a hard heart ; and if he cimtinue impe^ 
nitent, he must suffer ;" *' He will maintain his pnocipA^^ 
though he lose his estate ;" •' Whether he succeed br fedtf 
his intention is laudable ;" *' If he be not pro^pei^oUH'^l^o 
will not repine ;" ** If a man smiic his settrant;^ a^ftd^llfl^ 
die,** &c. Exodus xxi. 20. In all these examples^ th^'fhiigift 
signified by the verbs are uncertain, atifd reefer '^d «Alltim 
time. But in the instan<l:es which fblloir, firf«d^ tintlTit/anfc 
referred to ; and therefore a different c6hit*iibtt«fi t^tet 
place ; " If thou ftVe^f virtuously, thou attliaJ^ f^'^^f- 
less he means what he says, he is doubly faithless ;" " If 


h^^l^^ y» ^5%Waw^ 9i( virtue, he. does not regard h^^ 
P¥fn!99fes!&^^ ^'/^r^gh ,ti^ ^f^ivf .to be simple and artless, 
h^llf^.^l^f^v^ u^'*/' " WUetlier. virtue 25 better, than 
r^wk-fd^r . Wfl^tb,: afimits not of any dispute -" " If thou 
fr«gf!^M iwlih aU thy heart, thou inayst," &c. ^cts 
vHb,^7i>r^Thjere are. many sentences, introduced by con- 
jijiliciJQAi»j in which neither contingency nor futurity is de- 
notl^i^ ^»; ''* Though be ^cels her in knowledge, she far 
exceeds him.i^ virtue." " L have no doubt of his p^in- 
ci^^ttJnitiU'he believes the truths of religion, be does not 
a<^.a«j99idmg to them." 
i;7(hat both tbe circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are oecesparyt, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter- 
nm^^ions^ Tvill be evident, by inspecting the following ex- 
amplef ; which show that there are instances in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not iiiturity. '< If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely 
be trusted." " If he is now disposed to it, I will perform 
the operation." *' He acts uprightly, unless he deceives 
me" In tbe following sentences, futurity is signihed, but 
not contingency. " As soon as the sun sets, it will be 
coolef *" '' As the autumn advances, these birds will gra- 
dually emigrate," 

h appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, 
^at in. cases wherein contingency and futurity do not 
c^^^iijif ji^jit is npt proper to turn the verb from its significa* 
tiop. of preselit time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
The v«i^ wQutd then be in tiie indicative mood, whatever 
^Qtijunetion^ anight attend it.^-'If these rules, which seem 
iQ^fdrii^ the ^nut distinction between the subjunctive and the 
tqdicaitivi^ moods in this tense, were adopted and established 
ilifpr>|ctitce, we should have; on this point, a principle .of 
Awi^ion-fiiiiij^e and ppecise^ and readily applicable to 
W^sy fiase^hatmigbt ocoar.-T-Itwilln doubtless, sometimes 
ilii|ppen> ^t» «oo this! occasion, as yeU as. on many other 
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occasions^ a strict adheren<;e to gramm^ica) qu|9f f^aimiU 
render the language etiif a^d farina): |Hii when <caifyi)^ 
this sort occur, it is better \fi give the e?(pre^\W^. ^4ttr 
fereat turn, than to violate grammar for the ^aJ^pl^^sf^ 
or even of elegance. See Ituie 14, Nete ^* ^ / 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compcmiid ten^ 
of the subjunctive mood^ it seems proper to make a fevr ob*. 
tervations. Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows : ** If thow have determined, we must subr 
mit :" *^ Unless he have consented, the writing will be void:** 
but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. The proper form seems to be, '* If thon hoH 
determined ; unless he has consented," fcc. conformably to 
.what we generally meet with in the Bible : " I have sur- 
named t^etf, though thou ^tnot known me." Iseuahxlv. 
4, 5. ** What is the hope of the Hypocrite, though he haih- 
gained," &c. Job xxvii. 8. See also ^c^^xxviil. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometime 
meet with such expressions as these ; " If thou /lad applied > 
thyself dihgently, thou wouldst have reaped the advan.* 
tage ;" '< Unless thou «Aa// speak the whole truth, we cannot 
determine ;" *' If thou mil undertake the business, there is^ 
little doubt of success." This mode of expressing tlie auJCi- 
liaries does not appear to be warranted by the general prac* • 

\ tice of correct writers; They should be hmlst, skHt, and ' 
\toilt: and we find tiiem used in this form, in tlie sacred ' 

<ik a .'-^^ Scriptures . ♦ 

'' If thou hadst known," &c. Lvlce xix. 47. << If tliou' 
hatkt been here," &c. John xi. 31. *' If tbou wi^, thou^ 
canst make roe clean," il/totf^.viii.S. SeealsQ,d<Skim«ii.27. '' 
Matt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect te^ise ip 
the subjunctive mood^ is also very frequently varied in '4j^q 
^rmination: as, <' If thou /ove<£ him. truly, tfiQi^ wcHild«|t)5 
obey him ;" " Though thou did conform, thou has«,gf!(.iiif4£ 


Mtlffiig'b^it/^ Tlib va^mtioit, botr^^, atppean to be 
i^ph9per, "Oti^ present Torsion of the Scriptures, Which 
W^u^ki fdbr to, as a good^raniihatical authority iki poikts 
•r^ffuatare, decides against it. ** If thou knewes^ihe 
gift," &c. John iv. l6. " If thou didst receire it, why dost 
thou glory P* &c. 1 Cor, iv. 7. See also Dan. r. 22. But 
itlVptoper to remark, thattheformof the verb to be, when 
ufe6d siibjunctively in the imperfect tense, is indeed very 
Cdiisid^rably and properly varied from that which it has m 
tkfe*fmperfect of the indicative mood : as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

.3> Jt49aynot be saperfiuous, also toobserve^ thatlhe 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sid) 
junctive, do not change the termination of the seccHod per* 
son singular. We properly say, '' if thou ma^at or canU 
■go ;" *^ Though thou migktst live ;" " Unless thou coiddsi 
read ;" ^' If thou wouldst learn ;" and not '* If thou sjnajp 
or can ^o," &c. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce 
the aolhoritie8 of Johnson and Lowth ; '' If thou shouldst 
go ;'* Johnson, " If thou maystf mightst, or couldst lore ;" 
lamth* Some authors think, that when that expresses the 
motive or end, the termination of these auxiliaries should 
be vQuried : as, '' i advise thee, thai thou may beware ;'' 
** He checked thee, thai thou should not presume :" but 
thjsce does not appear to be any giound for this «xception» 
If the ekpvessioiief '* condition, doubt, contingency,'' &c. 
dfi^ not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why should they have it, when a motive of end is expressed ? 
Tjbe translators of the Scriptures do not appear to have 
m^de t})e distinoticMi contend^ finr. ** Thou buildest the 
wadl» that thou mayst be their kiag>'' Neh, vi. 6. *^ There 
is forgiveness with thee, 'that thou mayst be feared."' 
Psakns Gxxx. 4. 

'Wttkh'fh^ preceding observations urtder this rule, itap* 
P*4HJ^ Iftat ^h fespefct to what is termed the present 
teteWW'&nyVierb, whto'the circtimstances of contingency 
a^TO^ifty ccmtur/it is proper*t6 vary the terminations 
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of the second and third pertons stngtlar »^<hat "witfhout 4fie 
concurrence of those cifcumstanc^^ijie t^rmms^U^^ sl^uld 
not foe altered » aad that the verb and .the, au;|^^i^ of 
the three past tenses, and the auxaiaries of the first future, 
undergo no alterations whatever: except the mperfyct of 
the verb to be, which, in cases denoting contingencj^ is 
varied in all the persons of the singuli^r nuj^ber. 
Seep. 90. The Note. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it 
will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent 
of the subjunctive mood? Some grammarians think it extends 
only to what is called the present tense of verbs generally, 
under the circumstances of contingency and futurity ; and to 
the imperfect tense of the verb to be, when it denotes con- 
tingency, &c : because in these tenses only, the form of the 
verb admits of variation ; and they suppose that it is va- 
riation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. , 
It is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion I 
we concur,) that, besides the two cases just mentioned, 
all verbs in the three past, and the two future tenses, are 
in the subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency 
or uncertainty, though they have not any change of 
terminaticm ; and that, when contingency is not signified, 
the verb, through all these &yt tenses, belongs to the 
indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. 
They think, that the definition and nature of the sub- 
junctive mood, have no reference to change of termi- 
nation, but that they refer merely to the nianner of 
the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; and 
that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist without a 
variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has 
no terminatioifs different from those of the iniUcative. 
The decision of this point may not, by some grafnmarians, , 
be thought of much consequence. But the rules which I 
ascertain the propriety of varying, or .^npt, valuing,, the 
terminations of th« vefb^ w^ certainly be deexned* ins- 
portant These rules may be well observed, without a 
uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature and limits 
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of the Subjunctive mood. For further remarks on the 
^.Wibjeotj»eepftge&7$--80. 84*^6, \(i2^lO^^ i08-*ili*. 

'* '9.' Some oonj^anetions halve eorrespondient conjunctions 
belongmg to them, either expreMed or understood : av, 

1st, Though,-^€t, nevertheless : as, *' Though he vras 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.'' "Thou^ power- 
ful, he was meek/' 

2d, IVhether^'Hir : as, ** Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3d, Either — or : as, " I will either send it, or bring it 
myself." 

4th, Neither — Ttor : as, " Neither he nor I am able to 
compass it." 

5th,' -^^ — as: expressing a comparison of equality: as, 
*' She is as amiable as her sister ;' and as much respected." 

6th, ^s — so ;* expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
*' As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, As — so: expressing a comparison of q^ality: as, 
" As the one dieth, so dieth the other." ** ^* he reads, 
they read," 

8th, So — as : wich a verb expressing a comparison of 
-quality : as, ** To see thy glory, so asl have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

9thi So — {IS : with a negative and anadjective expressing 

* We have stated j for the itudent's infonaation, the different opinions of graan 
maiians, respecting the £ngHsh Subjunctive Mood: ffr«/, tbat which mppoaes 
. : tbere is no tnch mood in our language i SeeondJ/f^ that which extends it no far- 
ther than the variations of the verb extend ; Thirdly^ that- which we have 
adopted, and explained at large ; and which, in general, corresponds with the 
^' views of the most approved writers on Etigliirfi drammar. We may add a 
:'> .FotfrM opinltfb; whidi appeanto potsess^ at: leasts m«di plausibUity. This 
^ pj^ioa admits the arrangf^ent we have given, with one variation, namely, 
(bat of assigning 'to the first tease of the subjunctive, two forms: Ist, that 
"which umply denotes contingency: as, *< If he desires it, IwUI perform the 
' ojieratMn f* teM is> <* iPhcf fww desires it^" 2dly, that Whkh denotes both con- 
; it^Sfin^t md</u(wrii]f : as, " If be dfi»re it, I will perform the operation }" that 
. ill <* Ifjie should htreafter desire it." This last theory of the Subjunctive mood, 
claims tlie merit of rendering the wKole system of the moods consistent and 
^^^^t^ti^fM "beMft mik^ cdWforinfafok than any other, totittf deAnition of the 
trnnbl^cturt^l aMi of.oot MeffiiHtPl'*^*"^*^^*^* mood form* of expresncm, 
ii fS^ % aocQi^d t? jt)i i|».iifii|l)cHy apd D»(Hgre. f ei;haps*tbi» theory wiU bear a 
^ VUrictenmiiuitioiu 
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a compariscm of quantity : as« '' Pompej.^as opt 90 great 
a general oj Cssar, Dor ^(7 great a man." 

lOth) So — tluit: expressing a consequeiice : as, ^ He 
was 90 fatigued^ that he could scarcely move.'* 

The conjunctions or and mrr may often be used, ^th 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character wa« 
iK)t sufficiently vigorous^ nor decisive, assented to the 
measure.'* In this sentence, or would perhaps have beea 
better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negatv^n In 
the former part of the sentence, and there&re gives oiore 
emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this.imprch 
priety. *' The relMions are so uncertain, as that they rcp 
<]uire a great deal of exaixunation :'' it should be; ^*^hat 
they reqtiire/' &c. \* There was 410 man so sang^ne, who 
did not apprehend some ill consequences ;" it ought to be« 
** So sanguine as not ,to apprehend,^* &c. ; or, *' no man, 
how sanguine soever j who did pot," &c. ** To trust Inihjm 
is no more but to admowledge his power «" *^ This isi 00 
other but tii^ gate of paradise;" In both these juatanoet^ 
but should be than, *' We should sufficient;^ weigh; tte oh* 
jects of our hope ; whether they are such as w<? may.rea?|)n- 
ably expect from them what they propose;" &c. . It^ouj^t 
to be, ' '< that we s)>ay reaionabty," ^c. 'f 4Ehe 'duke kfd 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have -donieiif/ 
" with whichh^ ought,"; '* In. the order aa they Ueiii^^his 
preface:" it should be, ^'iA^di^rastheylteV:* flc, '?M{t^ 
order in ti'^'^rA theylie/f " 8ui;h ^hsrp replies that.epsl 
him his life ;" "<w cost him," &c. '• If^he werp.trulyj.thai 
scarecrow, as he is now commoii)y:. painted ;*':,' f^MK^iA 
scarecrow," &c. ''I wish J could do that justiqe«tO:;^it 
memory, to oblige the paintei-s," j&c. ; , *' do ^mh jv^ice.of 
to oblige," &c. . , ;> , 


^ *\ - - • -r P Y ^j 


There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginnih^^VHh 
the conjunctive form of a verb. " /Tcrethere na^erence, 
there would be no choice." 


* A double conjonctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence^ ts sometimes made use of : as^ ^' Nad he done this, 
he fiad escaped ;" *' Had the limitations on the prerogative 
baen^ in his time,. quite fixed and certain, his integrity h€id 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the con* 
tiitution.** The sentence in the common form would have 
read thus : '' If the limitations on the prerogative had been, 
&c. hisintegiity would have made him regard,*' &c. 

The particle as, when it h connected with the pronoun 
SKCfhy has the force of a relative pronoun : as, " Let such 
u$ presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ;'* which is equivalent to, " Let tfietn uiio presume," 5:c. 
But when used by itself, this particle is to be considered 
as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. See the Key. 

Our language' wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, tqmr^ieai to notuiihitanding. The vf or ds for all that, 
seem to be too low. '* The word was in the mouth of every 
fHie, bat, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. " It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs frofu 
that of every other language." 

The word except js far preferable to other than, "It ad- 
mitted of no effifctual cure other than amputation." Ex- 
cept is also to be preferred to ail hut, *< They were happy 
all but the str^mger.*' 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; " Which noBcnly presumes, or is so san- 
guine A to hope." ** I m«st, however, be so just ^ to own." 

Th6 conJunct*«ii tliat is often properly omitted, and 
and^stood ; as* " L beg you would come to me ;" " Sec 
Ihou do it Hdt r' mstead of ** that you would," '' that thou 
do." But in the following and many similar phrases, this 
conjunction would be much better inserted : ** Yet it is 
reason tl>e memory of their virtues remain to posterity." It 
should b?^ " yet it hju^ft that the memory," &c. 

K 
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RULE XX. 
When the qualities of different things are com- 
pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or as^ but agrees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood : as, " Thou art 
wiser than I;" that is, " than I am." " They 
loved him more than me;" i. e. ** more than they 
loved me." *' The sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;** 
that is, " than by him*." 

Exercises, p. 115. Key, p. 80. 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, 
by supplying the words that are not expressed ; which will 
be evident from the following instances of erroneous con- 
struction. *'He*can read. better than me." " He is as 
good as her." «* Whether I be present or no," " Who did 
this? Me," By supplying the words understood in each of 
these phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear : as, '* Better than I can read ;" '* As good as s^c 
is;" *' Present or not present;" *' I did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed ; a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. " Thou art a much 
gi-eater loser than me by his death." *' She suffers hourly 
more than me." " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us." " King Charles, and more than him, the duke and 
the popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." 
*' The drift of all his sennons was, to prepare the Jews for 
tl\e reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." " It was not the work 
of so eminent an author, as him to whom it was first im- 
puted." " A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty^ but 
a fool's wrath is heavier than them both." " If the king 

— — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — - ■ — - . . 

• see the Ttnth^ or any subsequent, edition of the Key t Rule xz. The Note^ 
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give us leave, we may perform the office as well as thera 
that dcv" In tLuese passages it ought to he, ■" /, ttfe, he, 
tli^, respectively^" 

When the relative tt?A</immediately follows tlum, it seems 
to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that con- 
nexion, the relative must be in the objective case: as^ 
" Alfred, tlian xvhom, a greater king never reigned," &c, 
" Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," 
&c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the personal 
pronoun were used, it would be in the nominative case ; 
as, ** A greater king never reigned than he/' that is, " thasw 
he xvasJ' " Beeheebub, than he,*' &c. ; that is, '< than he 
sat,^* The phrase than uhoni, is, however, avoided by the 
.best modern writers. 

RULE XXJ. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to ex- 

ypress our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or 

omission of some words, is frequently admitted. 

IfisteiMl of saying, *' He was a learned man, he 

• vras a wise man, and he was a good man ;^' we 

make use of the ellipsis, and say, " He was a 

'learned, wise, and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the 
' sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
Impropriety, they must be expressed. In the sen- 
tence, " We are apt to love who love us,'* the 
word them should be supplied. ^* A beautiful field 
^ a^d trees," is not proper language. It should be, 
*' Beautiful fields and trees i" or, '* A beautiful 
field and fine trees." 

' Bxercises, p. 11 6* Key, p. 8S. 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less ellip- 
tical ; some examples of which may be seen under the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

■ 1, The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; *' A man, 

. ivbman, and child :" that is, " a man, a woman, and a 

•child*'' ** A house and garden;" that is, ** a house and a 
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garden ." ** The suu an<i . moon ;" tlipt h, ** th«, fum md 
the mppn." . ''The day and hour;" thai i$, '* tfa^ jdaynaawii 
th^ hour." ^i> all these ^n^t^pces^ the artitrle berngfUOJOCt 
express^, tt^a repetition of it becomes nnoece^^x** ll^ere 
is, however; an exception to this observation*- whcftj SQiiAm 
peculiar emphasis reqaires a repetition; Z9 in the^iMlovrilig 
sentence* " Not only the year, but the day^-aiid the 
hoyr." In this case, the ellipsis, of the last article wottld 
be improper. When a different form of the article is reqijkr 
site, the article is also properly repeated : as, ^' a kouse »ftd 
an orchard;" instead of, " a house and orchard." .-Z 

5?. The nmtn is frequently omitted in the following ^maH^ 
ner- " The laws of God and man ;" that is, ** the laws of, 
God and the laws of man." In s<Hne very emphaU^aiis^. 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, 'f Christtiif i 
power of God, and the wisdom of God^' which i&«n^fMf<^r 
emphatical than, '^ Christ the power and wis^omt of 
•God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following^ 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, ** a 

. delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" " A little.m^n 
and woman ;" that is, " A little man and a little woman.'* 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ouglvt ^ 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as^ 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive ^as.to th^ for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

■•.ill 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers: as, "A magnificent house, and ^g^ 
dens." In this case it is better to use another adjective : 
as, *' A magnificent house and fine gardens." , .,. .^^ i . 

4. The following is the elli|i^sof the jprc^fMWR. i :<.f I l^ed 
and fear him;" that is, " I love him, 4ii|Jil fear/him/<5n 
"My house and lands;" that is* '^ mj ^^^^^^"^19^ 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place ^tjirf 
propriety; but if we would be inoye express. and ^mphiBftJ- 
cal, it must not be used: as, " His friends and his foes;" 
" My sons and my daughters." 


fki Witie df ^he copifnon forms •of speech > the relatire piit>^ 
MifDl«'U9iially Qittitted: las> ''This b th« man thefylove;** 
hiMead'ofi *' This i6 the man whom they love." *' These 
are* Che goods they biought;'' for^^' These are the goods 
vfkieh they bought.'* 

In complex sentences,, it H much better to haVe the re* 
lative pronoun expressed: as it i$ more proper to say, 
*Th€ posture in ^hich I •lay," than, " In the posture I 
jay.« ** The horse on which I rode,, fell down;" than 
♦* Tbie horse 1 rode, fell down.** 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sestmce together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer taeach other with great exactness. "^We 
sp^ak that w^ do know, and testify that we have seen;" 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly inqiroper, and ought to be 
stt(»plied! ^, «< We speak that tvhich we do know^ and 
t^tifjr that 'wMck we have seen/* 

5^ The ellipsis of the terb is used in the following in^* 
stances.. " The man was old and crafty ;" that is, " the 
man was oldy and the m^n was crafty." •* She was young, 
aiid beautiful, and good;" that is, *' She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good." " Thou art poor, and 
Wretched, and miserable, and blind,, and naked." If we 
woiitd fill up the etlipsis in the last sentence,^ tJiou art ought 
toIKe repeated before each of the adjectives.. 

Uy in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
projiefty aBovethe rest, that property must be placed last, 
ana ^e ellipsis supplied: as, "She is young and beautiful, 
and she 'is good.**^ 

"I went to see and hear him;" that is, "I went to see 
hhnyi dnd I went to, hear him." In this instance there is 
not 'Ontyan^ ellipsis of the governing verb Ixvmt, but like- 
vise of the feign of the infinitive mood, which is governed 
by it. ^ ''^'^ '^'" 

Doy did, 'knte, had, skatt, will, may, might, and the rest 
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of the auxiliaries of the cempouDd .tenses, are Irequently 
usetinlone, to spare the repetition of , the verb: as^ '' He 
regards his word^ but thou dost not:" i. e. " dost not re- 
gard iU' "We succeeded, but they did not;'' " did not 
-succeed." *' I have learned my task, but thou hast not;'* 
''4iast not learned^" " They must,, and they shall be pu- 
nished ;" that is, " they must be punished." See the Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, '« He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." " Thrice I went and 
offered my service ;" that Is, " Thrice I went, and thrice I 
offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances: " He went into the abbeys, 
halb, and public buildings ;" that is, ** he went into the 
abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the public 
buildings." *' He also went through all the streets and 
lanes of the city;" that is, " Through all the streets, and 
through all the lanes," &c. " He spoke to every man and 
woman there," that is, " to every man and to every woman." 
" This day, next month, last year ;" that is, " on this 
day, in the next month, in the last year ;" " The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, *' which 
seemeth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the cor^unction is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
creator ;" i. e. " the pbwer, 'and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him,^ that is, '< Though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him." 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; 
it, however, is sometimes used : as, '* Oh ! pity and 
shame !" that is, ** Oh pity ! Oh shame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every semtence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 
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In the following instance there is a very considerable 
bne : '* He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion; and if another, from another;" that is, ** He will 
oft«h argue, that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
another nation." 

The foHawing instances, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ; "Wo is me;" i. e. " wo is to me." " To 
let blood;'* i. e. " to let out blood.'* *' To let down;'^ 
i, e. *' to let it fall or slide down." ** To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. **■ to walk through the space of a mile." *' To sleep 
all night ;" i. e. " To sleep through all the night." ^' To 
go a fishing;" "To go a hunting;" i. e. "to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;" '* to go on a hunting party." 
" I dine at two o'clock;" i. e. *' at two of the clock." 
" By sea,, by land, on shore :" i. e. ** By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore;" 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. " The 
land was always possessed, difring pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command ;" it should be, " those persom 
intrusted;" or, " those mho were intrusted." " If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared:" that is, " he would have found 
that several of his^ objections," &c. "There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters." 
It ought to be, " nothing in which men ;" and, " than in 
^ knowing." " I scarcely know any part of natural phi- 
Idsophy would yield more variety and use ;",it should be, 
" which would yield," &c. " In the^ temper of mind he 
was Uien ;" i. e. " in which he then was." " The little sa- 
** tisfaijtion and consistency, to be found in most of the systems 
of divinity I have met with, made me betake myself to the 
cole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to be', ** which are 
tirbe found," and, " whick 1 have met with." " He de- 
sired ^they might go to the altar together, and jointly re- 
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turn their thanks to whom only tkey ^erejdiiei;;" k «v '^40' 
Mm to, whom " &o* ^ ? > -^ • .•' -• j. jLr- 

RULE. XXH.' . ■ 
AU tbe part3 iof a santcaoce should correapond to ' 
each odieir: areolar and dependent ^constmctmn^'- 
throiJigb(»it, Bhodld he caref uHy preserved. The^^* 
foltowibg sfefitetice is therefore inacctiif^te : ** !He 
was hmre beloved, but not so much admired, is 
Cinthio." It should be, "He was more beloved 

than Cinthio, bbt not so much admired/' 

' ■ ■ . . . li .1 

ExercUes, p.J^l. Key, p* 90. 

The first example under this rule^ presents a most irr^ 
gnlar construction^ namely, "He was more beloved ,qs 
Cinthio." The^ words more and ^o much, are very im- 
properly stjited ^s having the same regimen. Id correct- 
ing such sentences, it is not necessary to supply the latter 
ellipsis of the conected sentence, by saying, " but not so 
much admired as Cipthio was ;" because the ellipsis cannot , 
lead to any discordant or improper construction, and the 
supply would often be harsh or inelegant.--»ye^ .ffw/e X¥. . 
and the Notes under it, . . , . 

As the 22d Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, 
it may, at the first view, appear to be'too general to be 
useful. But by ranging under it a number of sentences 
pecuH^fly constructed, we shall peffceive, that it is calcula- ^ 
ted to ascertain the tr,ue graipmatical construction of many 
modes of expression, which none of the particular ri^« 
can sufiiciently explain^ 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or sWrt be published." It ought to be,. " th^t has 
been, or shall be published.** " He was j^ulded by in- 
terests always different, sometimes contrary to^ those of, 
the community ;" " different /rom;'* or, *' always differed 
from those of the community, and soufietimes contrary to 
them." " Will it be urged that these books are as oldj^ <?r 
even older than tradition ?" The words, *' as old," and 
" older," cannot have a common regimen ; it should be ^ 


'«»BroW as tridttian/^ or «Vfjk older/*^ * it'i^Aliiim few 
talents to which most men are not born/of at least may' 
not acquire ;*' " or whldlr, at l«ast, th«y may not acquire." 
**)Tliejoiiprt<jfchaittiery freqiiemly mftigates^ and breaks 
t^fribQetbiof thecoflnmaaJaw/' In this confttruotlcMiy the 
ii^Terb M.^aid, '^tO' nutigaite the jk^ttin of the commoii 
l%vf/' 'Which i» ,aa evident solecism. *' Mitigates Uie com- ' 
m£fa l^w^, and bceaks. the teethe of it«'^ would haye be^n^ 

grsininatiFa}* 

" They presently grow into> good humour^, and good* 
language towards the crown ;" *' grow into good. lan-» 
guage,!' isr very improper^ *' There is never wanting a 
set' of evil instruments,, who-either out of mad zeal, private 
hatred^ or iilfehy lucre, are always ready," &c. We say pro- 
perly, ' " A. man acts out of mad 3eal>*' or, *'out of private 
hatred •/' but we cannot say,, if we would sp^ak English, 
*' he acts out of filthy lucre.'* "To double her kindness 
and caresses of me ;" the word " kindness? requires to be 
followed by either to or for, and cannot be construed with 
the preposition o/, *' Never was maa so teased,, or. suf- 
fered half the uneasiness,, as I have done this evening :" 
the first and third clauses,, viz, /'Never was man so 
teased, as I have done this evening," cannot be joined 
without an impropriety ; and to. connect the second and 
thif^, the word tJiat must be sut^stituted for as;. " Or suf-- 
feredhalftheuneasiiusssthat I. have done ;!' or else, *"' half 
so xnuch uneasiness as I have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : " How much soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almost utterly to be despaired of,, we may 
yei liaVe a more comfortable prospect, of future times.*' 
The sentence would be more correct in the following form: 
" lliough' the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to 1)6 despaired of," &c. . ., ,r 

*^ oh ! stiuthot up niy soiil with the sinners, nor my life 
with tl^e blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness^ and . 
ilieir right hand is ful? of gifts." As the passage, intror- 
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dvced by the copulative conjutiction and, was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
tfie sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative wko9€ 
should have been used instead of the possessive their f viz. 
'' and whose right-hand is full of gifts." 

** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither to^ entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them' that love him.** There seems to be an impri>- 
priety in this sentence, in which the same noun serves in a 
double capacity, performing at the same time the offices 
both of the nominative and objective cases. *^ Neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man> to conceive the 
things," '&c. would have been regular. 

** We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very proper 
to say, " altering and compounding those iniages which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and 
vision ;" but we can with no propriety say, ** retaining 
them into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the 
manner in which the words are ranged, this construction is 
tinavoidaWe : for " retaining, altering, and compounditig," 
«re participles, each of which equally refers to, and go- 
verns the subsequent noun, those images; and that noun 
again is necessarily connected with the following preposi- 
tion, iiito. The construction might easily have been recti- 
fied, l>y disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles, in this way : " We have the power of re- 
tavning those images which we have once received, and of 
altering and ojmpounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or ,^ perhaps, better thus: " We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received, and of forming them 
into all the varieties of picture and vision." 

INTERJECTION. . 

For the syntax of the Interjection Sec Role v. Note 1 !• 
page 152, and Note 9 of Rule xxi. 
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. ...» .1, Directions fob Parsing; 

ro if A^.w hay^fioished the explanatjon of the different parts 

i-/r,. i?f spi^ejcfe, ami the rul^s for forming them into sentences, it 

. is Bjc^yr proper to give some examples of the manner in 

which the learners should be exercised, in order to prove 

, tbeif knowMge^ and to render it femiliar to them. This ik 

i> called parsing. The nature of the subject, as well as the 

adaptation of it to learners, requires that it should be divided 

• iato two parts ; viz. parsing, as it respects etymology alone ; 

and parsing,, as it respects both etymology and syntax *. 

Section K Spechnem of etymological pt^sing^ 
See the Exercises, p. 15. 

*' Virtue ennobles us.'* 

Virtue is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 

third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 

case. (Decline the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb active, 

indicative mood, present tense, and the third person 

singular., (Repeat the present tense j the imperfect tense , 

md the pel feet participle f .) Us is a personal pronoun, of 

the first person plural, and in the objective case. (Decline 

it.) 

"Goodness will be rewarded."' 

Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) IVill he rewarded is a regular verb, in 
the passive voice, the indicative nSDod, the first future tense, 
and the third person singular. (Repeat the present tense ^ • 
the imperfect tense, and the perfect. participle.) 

** Strive to improve." , 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the second person singular. (Repeat the pre^ 
sent tense, if c) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
In the infinitive mood. (Repeat the present tense, b^c^) 


r*^ 


• See the ** General Directions for using the English Exercises," prefixed ta 
the Eighth and every subsequent edition of that book. ' 

t The learner should occasionally repeat all the moods and teitsesof the verb* 
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"TTimf flies^O,!.hovswiWy.".j ->> t . i .W 

Time is a common substaatiyfv of thie n^nUsr genderiitkei >^ 
third person^ the singular number^ ^diq.tbe DQIniIl«lhr0•>(!>rIl^" 
case. (Decline the noun.) Flies is an irregulapr veiib'nt»terj>j i >^ 
the indicative mood, present tense^ apd the H^ird f>ersOB'i i > 
smgv\jir> (Hepeat the present, tense, 4*^-> 0/ is sain- 1' \ 
terjection. //ow and sz(;(/l[/y are adverbs. ''- 

**^ratitBde i^ a delightful emotion.'* , , ^ ,. 

Gratitude h a common substantive, of the neuter gender^^, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nominative, 
case. (Decline it,) Is is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person singular^ 
(Repeat the present tense, Sfc.) A is the indefinite s^rtiqle^ 
Delightfuih an adjecitive in the positive state. (Repeat the 
degrees of eompanson^) iSTWo^fow is a common substantive^ .-, i 
of the neuter gender, the third person, the singular 
number, and iti'ihe nominative tasei (DecUneit,) 

** They who forgive, act nobly." 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, ahdh\ the nominative case. (Decline it.) Who 
is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (Decline 
it.) /brgiw is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, ... ., 
present tense, and tbh third person plural. (Repectt thfi.^ ^ .,^y 
present tense, ifC.) Act is a regular verb active, indicative , ^^ ^ 
mood, present t€nse> and the third person plural. (Rer, ^^^ 
peat, 6^c,) Nobly h aft adverb of quality. (Repeat thfi, .^ ,,j,g 

degrees qfcMpdrimi.) :./'.,;. jub 

^ '*' By living temperately, our health is proTOO^ed^**- 

B^ is a preposition. Living is the present participl«?-,c>|^ ,j^c^«\. 
the regular neuter verb '* to live.** (Repeat the particfplff^^ , .^^^ ^^i^^ 
Temperatefy is an' advert* of quality. Our is an ^^Ij^Mv^y i.J^^^^ t 
pronoun of th4;' possessive kind; (Decline it.) Health j^ , ^^vii 
a common robstandve,. of the third person, the sing]i;Ug^ j.. ,p9iq 
yumber, and in the nominative case. (DecUne it.) . J^ ^^iq^i ,iU 
promoted 19 a regular verb passive^ indicative moo^ W^>. . Mil*' 
lent tense, aad theihird person siiid;ular. (R^p£at^^CiX'n,ni.hOiif 
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<* We should be kiW "fc tHefeV'Who aj-e unim'd to us.* 

if^e ispa*pwfoh^ J>rikiWih, 'of tli'd'first person^ the pluial , 
number vQiidintte hiinihatfre <iise; ' (Decline it J ShotUd 
be is an ipf egaltlp Verb neuter, in iltit potential! mood, th^ 
imperfect "teii^i and tfie- first person plural. (Repeat the 
present tonst; Sfc) XiTktK an adjective, in the positive , 
state. C^^cat the degrees ofc07npanS(m,f Td is a pre- 
position. Them is. a personal pronoun^ of thethird person >. 
the plural number, and in the objective case. (DecHne 
it,) f^o is a relative pronoun, and in the nenuAative 
case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in* 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person plurah 
(Repeat, SfC) l/nkind is an adjective in the positive state*. 
(Repeat the degrees of comparisoTt.) To is a.prepositJofn 
Us is a p^ersonal pronoun, of the fxrst person, the piurfil^ 
number, and in the objective case. (Decline it.) 

SECTION 2; Specimens of iyntacticed parsing,. 
See the £)(er^cises, p. 3^. 
** Vice produces nuserv.*'* 
f^ice is a common substantive, of the neuter genc^r, tke^ 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case.. Produces is a regular verb active, .indicative nK)od>. 
present tense, the, third person singular, agreeing with jts 
nominative "vice," according to rj;i*r f,, which* says; 
(Jiere repeat the rule.) Jl/i^er^ is a.common s^stantive^of 
the neuter gender, the third person,, the singular 'humber, 
and the objective case, governed by the active \5crl>f* pro-- 
duces," according to Rule xj. which says, &c. 

*' Pt^ce and joy are virtue's crown.*' v , /. 

Peace k ^ ctmtiioh iubstanti ve, (Mep€(ii^Jfysge7id^f perftofii : ^ ^ ^ 
numbef^, imUcas^.) And is a cop^at j ye pory(ifp^|^n, i, J^^ isk . " ' , ^ ^« 
a commoh ttibstahtive.' '(Rej^i^ai the'.^<^SQ^,ifi^ev^\and .^ - ^ ., 
ease*) yire is ari irregular verb n^uter^ ^dic^j^.y.*; mood^j. . ; • ' *- 
present tense, ' and tlie third person, pluT^^.agy^iflig with r.'*^'- - ^ 
the nomiA^iv\e 6ase *** peace and joj^^? ^ccor4ipg^ k^le u^ -^ c'^'^^, 
which say^; (aefe repeat the rule.) .Fiz-ft^^'j^ isja^commo^* • ^- - " 
substantive, of the third'person, tlie singular number, and in 
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the possessive casei govetiied by the substantive ''crown," 
agreeably to rule x. which says^ &c. Croxtm is a com* 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case, agreeably 
to the fourth note of rule xr. 

'* Wisdom or folly governs ua^'* 
Wisdom is a common gubstantiveu (Mcpeat. the gender, 
person, number, and case,) Or is a di^unctive conjimetion. 
FoUy is a common substantive. (Eepeat th^ person, number, 
and case,} Governs is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, presenttense, ai:^ the thfird person singular, j^greeing 
with its nominative case "wisdom" of " folly," according 
to RULE III. which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, plural number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the active verb " governs," agi-eeably 
to RULB XI. which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows.** 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind> 
agreeing with its substantive " heart/' according to Note 2 
under rule v hi. which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (Repeat the gender, person, number, and case.)- 
Knows is an irregular verb active, indicative nM>od, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
<* heart," according to rule i. which says, &c. Its is a 
personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of the 
neuter gender,, to agree with its substantive '* heart," ac- 
cording to rule v. which says, &c. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by the noun ** sorrows," according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the plural number, and 'the ob- 
jective case governed by the active verb •' knows;" ac- 
cording to Rule XI. which says, &c. 

*• The man is happy who lives wisely." 

The is the definite article. Man is a common sifbstan^ 
tive. (Repeat the person,, number, and caspi.) Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, . present tense, and 
the third person swguiarj agreeing with the nominative 
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case ** ttizUf^ according to rule i. >vkieh «aysy&e; Happtf. 
is an adjective in the positive state. IVha is a relative pro*^ 
nottn> which has for its antecedent^ ^' man^" with which it 
agrees in gender and number^ according to rule v . which 
saysy &c. Lives is a regular verb neuter^ indicative raood« 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing with ih no-i- 
minative ** who/' according to rule vi. which says, &c. 
Wisely i^ an adverb of quail^ty, placed afifcer the veiFb^ ac- 
cording to RULE XV. 

*' Who preserves v» ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kin^,' and 
in the nominative case singular. The word to which it 
relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun contain^ 
ing the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note u'nder 
RULE VI. Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative '* wh6,!* according to rule- vi. which says, 
&c. Us is a personal pronoun.. (Repeat the person, num' 
her, case, and rule.) 

**' Whose house is that? My brothers and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and relates to the following words, " brother's" and '< niine," 
agreeably to a note under ruLjE vi. It is in the possessive 
case, governed by '^ house,'* according to rule x. which 
says,&c. Hotise is a common substantive. {Repeat the genderf 
person, nun^er, and case,) /s is an irregular verb neuter, 

. indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case " house," 'accord- 
ing, to RVLE I. which says, &c. Thath an adjectiv^ pro- 
noun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjective pro^ 
noun of the possessive kind. Brother* sh a comnioh sub- 
stantive, of the third person; the singular number, and iA 

^ the possessive case, governed by " house'^ understood, ac- 
cording to RULE X. and a notevnder rkle vi. And'is 
a coj)ulative eonjnnction. Mine is a personal prcmoun, of 

' th£r first peraop, the singular simiber^ and in the possessive 
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case^ according to a noterim^er kuk.e x.^aad ^Ql^lhfr^ttiHbv; 
der Rf7LE y I. Who, is a rel^uUve pcanoni^ i>fi^i«^ben|oiB 2' 
gative kind, of the piural Qumbiery in tbe noimnatiVje: cai^r'}' 
and relates to ^. we" following, according to a^ onqte 3tfi4^r 
muLB VT. iTihaMt i» a regular verb active. (Rept^4h€ & 
mood, tense, person, ifc) It is a pter^onal pro^^j^n^.iif tl^iu 
tiiird person, the singular number, and in. the 0]»)fi9t«rtf^ '* 
ease, governed b j the active vecb <^ inhabivt,? accordiii^.j) 
lo RULE XI. which says, drc. We is a per$oaali .piaonoKoy <> 
•f the first person^ the pioral number, and th^nominaiive ^ 
case to the verb " inhabit" understood. The wonte f* ii^. p 
habit it" are im^ied aftec '* .we," agpeeahly to a note unr^ >s 
der RULE VI. ^ 

** Remember to jlssist the distressed.". - * . 

Remember is a regular verb active^ imperative mood, th^ 
second person singular, and. agrees with its nominative case 
•' thou" understood. To assist is a regular verb active, in. ^ 
the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb ** re-* 
member," according toRULEXji. which says, &c. T?i€ is 
the definite article. Distressed is an adjective put sub* 
stantively. 

•* We are not unemployed.'* 

ITe is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person, number^ .. 
aiid case.) Are is an irregular verb neuten . (Repmt the , 
mood, tense, person, Sfc.) Not is an. ad verb of ne^tipn. 
Unemployed is an. adjective in the positive state* The iv^o 
negatives not and un^ form an affirm^tivCj, agreeably to ^, . 
RULE xvi% which says, &c.. 

<< This bounty has reljflivd^ypu and us^^a^dihs^^s 
gratified the donor." 

77^ is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kmd^ 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Repeai the p&sifni jikiH? 
berj. and case.) Has relieved h a regular retb' active,' Ih-*'^' 
dicative mood, perfect tense, thhd^rsonilifiguiat, s^^T^'^'^ 
ing with its nominative **bounty,'' according io RUl.£'tt!^^^ 
which says, &c. You is a personal pronoun, of the secdhd* ' '^ ' 
ponon plural, and in the objwrti ve case;, (Itesatdt tH^^ 


is a pergonal prono«ffi[> la the olJjective cas^. Y(tu land' m*' ^ 
are pHt in the sSlmid case« aceidtdiiig to rulK xvirt. which ^^ 
saysi &c. ^tf^iMi is a cc^ulaOve cctijahctioo. FiasgraHjUd\% *^ 
a i^gfila? ir«rb active,' iudicatrve mood, perfect tense, * 
and third {rerson singular, agreeing with its nominatrvx "* 
'* bounty/' understood. '• Has relieved* and ** has gra- ' 
tifiisd/' are in the same mood and tense, according to 
RULS xvri#. which says, &c. The is the definite article. '" 
Donot is a comnioii substantive, of the third person, the ' * 
singular numfber, and the objective case governed by the 
active v^rb '' has gratified,** according to Rule xi. which 
^ys, &€• See the Octavo Grammar, on g€7idet\ 

** He will not be pardoned, unless he repent.'* 

tie is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case, 
H^ill he pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative rnqod^ . 
first future tense, and the third person singular, agreeing wit^ 
its nominative "he,*' according to rui,e i, and'composed ?. 
©f the auxifiawe^" wtll oe," and the perfect participle '*.p?X- 
doned." Not is a negative adverb. Unless is a disjunctive 
conjunction. He is a personal pronoun. ( Repeat the f>€rso7u 
number, gender, and case^J Repent is a regular verb neuter,, 
in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, tlie third per- 
son singxilar, and agrees with its nominative Case "he," ^ 
according to ktJLE i. which says, &c. It, is in the sub- 
jundtivi'ihbbd; because it implies a future sense, and ile* . 
notes uncertainty signified by the conjunction " unless,." 
agr^edbly to Ruie xix. attd the notes. 

** Good works being neglected* devotion is false." . * 

6p<\4 i^ks^bf^ negiectedfi beuig ioiMiispendent on tiii^ v. 
rest p( tbe.s^nte^e,; is, th^ ^as^ 9^^QlUte,„.d^coi:ding to the 
fiftlv^Qt^ of RV.i<^ h J^c^otian is ^a comsiAOi^ siaJbstandve- 
(Repeofth^n^t/ivherx person,, axd cja«e.Ji » /* isaa ijrjr^gular 
verb.pi^Vter, (Repeat the mood^ten^ypersan, Sfcj iia/fv, - 
is an afijective irit^e positive state^ and t>el.angs to its-pfcr 
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stofltive '' demotion'' understqod^ agc^eably tqtRVi«£ viik 
which says> &e. 

** The emperor, Marcus Aurelius,, was a wise and 
virtuous prince." 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common suV 
stantive, of the masculine gender, the third person, tlic 
singular number, and in the nominative case, Marcus 
Aurelius is a proper name or substantive, and in the nomina* 
tive case, because it is put in apposition with the substantive 
*' emperor,'' agreeably to the first note of rule x. fTas^ 
is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tease, 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
case " emperor." ^ is the indefinite article. ITise 
is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive ''prince.'' 
And is a copulative coajuncticm. Firtiwus is aa adjective^ 
and belongs, &c. PHnce is a common substantive, and uk 
the nominative casey agreeably to the fouctknoteof &ui,£ xi» 

" To err is human.'* 
To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to> the verb ** is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative case *' to err," agreeably to Note 1, 
under rule the first. Human is an adjective, and belongs 
to its substantive " nature" understood, according to 
RULE VIII. which says, &c. 

** Tocounlenance persons^ who aire guiUy of bad ac- 
tions, is scarcely one remove from actually committing 
them." 

To countenance persons who are guilty of bad acdone, is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to thfe verb 
** is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing with 
the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its . nominative 
case, agreeably to Note 1. under rule the fi,rst. Scarcely 
is an adverb. One is a numeral^djective, agreemg with its 
substantive *' remove." Bemove is a common substantive, 
of the neuter gender, the third person, the singular 


Btinib^r, ' aiAJ In th^ nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. From h a preposition. Ccwt- 
fnitting is the presoit participle- of the regular active verb 
** to conMnit." Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person^ the plural number, and in the objective case, go- 
verned by the participle ** committing," agreeably to 
,Ky£B XIV. which says,. &c. 

" Let me proceed." 
This sentence, according to the statement of gramma** 
Tians in general, is in the Imperative mood, of the first per- 
son, and the singular nuhiber. The sentence may, how* 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. Let is an 
irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the second 
person,, the plural number, and agrees with its nominative 
case '• you" understood: as, *' do you let." Me is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb ^* let,." 
agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. Proceed is a 
regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, governed by 
the preceding verb " let," according to rule xii. which 
says, &c. 

" Living expensivtiy ^ and luxuriously destroys 

health." ' *' By living frugally and temperately, 

health is preserved.'* 

Living expensively and luxuriously^ is the nominative case 

to the verb ** destroys," agreeably to Note 1, under rule u 

Living frugally and temperately, n a substantive phrase in 

the objective case, governed by the preposition " by, ** 

according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out aivl apply the remaining rules, both principal 
and subordinate. 

For further specimens, on a new and improved plan, see the 
Octavo Grammar, third editioQ) vol. 2. pages 43 to 52. 
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Prosody consists of two pftrtsc the £onite» 
teaches the true phonunciation of wordt)) com-^' 
prising accbnt, quantity, emphasis, PAtysi/ 
and tone; and the latter, the laws of versifi-* 

CATION. 

CHAPTER I, 

Of Pronuncjatjon, 

Srction 1. Of Accent, 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress- of 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllable ia iv» 
word) that, it may be better b^ard than the rest> 
or distinguished firom them; as, in the woild 
presume^ the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter Uy and secwd syllable,^ sume^^ wtiich ^e 
the accent. ^" 

As words may be formed of a different number of syK 
lahlesy from one to eight or nine, it was necessary tp have 
i^pme p^ujiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl 
lables ; otherwise speech would be only a continued sup- 
eessioaof syllables, without conveying ideas-: for,, as wortls 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, must ,^ 
cause the samie ia the idea^ for which they stand. It was 
therefore necessary, that the raind should at once perceive . 
what naniji>er of syllables belongs to each word« in lit- 
terance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at 
the end of each word in Speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious; s^nd thougji H . 
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might render words distinct, would make the meaning of 
senteoces confused. Syllables might also be sufficiently 
distinguished by a certain elevatioc^ or depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which was the practice of 
spme iiatloM. But the English tongue has, for this pur- 
pp9f^ adopted a mark of the eiaislest and simplest kind, 
wbiich.is Gs^Ue4 9«cait, and which effectually answers 

the end* ; i . 

Every word in our language, of more than one pliable, 
lias one of them distinguished from the rest in this man- 
ner; and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
HI a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress which we may occasionally place up<Mi another syl« 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word -more distinctly, for^ 
cibly^ and harmoniously : thus, " Complaisant, caravan," 
and '^ violin,** have frequently an accent on the first as well 
as ott the last syllalile, though a somewhat less forcible one. 
The same may be observed of ** Repartee^ referee, pdva*- 
teer> domiiieer," &c. But it must be observed, that' 
though an accent is allowed on the first syllable of these 
words, it is by no means necessary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the lastsyilabh^^ 
without the least deviation from propriety. 

As empliasis evidently points out the most significaiat 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greatest force on that part 
ofHhe word which, from its importance, the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is iieces* 
sarily tlie root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
terminatiofi frequently attracts the accent from the rdot 
to the brjvnches of words, so the first and most natural law 
of acjcentuation seems to operate li^ss in fixing the stress 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminatioDS| indeed^ 
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%vith perfect tmrformify, leave the prmfeipal part tif the 
•Word in qtiiet possess Jon of what seems its lat^rfUl piPOpertV; 
but Latin and Greek terminations, of which dur language 
is full, assume a rhght of preserving their original accent, 
and subject almost every word they bestow upon lis to their 
5wn classical laws. 

Accent, tiierefore, seems to be regulated in a great mdi- 
sure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, tlie Accent 
is generally on the root ; in words from the learned Ian- 
^ages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to these 
we add the differenjt accent we lay on some words, to dis- 
tinguish them from others, we seem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation ; namely, the radicai, the tcr^ 
minationdly and the distinctive. The radical : as, *' -Ldve, 
Idvely, loveliness ;" the terminational : as, " Hdrmony; 
'karmdnious ;" the distinctive: as, *' Convert, to -convert." 

ACCENT ON DISSYXJLABLBfr. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of'th^m ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true> for the sake of emphas^^ 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive 'syl- 
lables ; as, " Di-r6ct, some-times ;" but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than onejac- 
cent. The word " d-men," is the only word whidt is 
pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination^ -the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish, 
kingdom, detest, dcted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, fore- 
•inost, zealous, fulness, meekly, ^ist," 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
wdrd, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, '* To 
beseem, to besttSw, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, -the 
v^rb has commonly the accent on the latter^ and the ndun 
on the former syllable : as, " To cement, a c^abeni^ to 
contract, a c6ntract ; to presdge, a presage," 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs sc^I^qoh 
tiave their accent on the former, yet nouns oAen have it 
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o^. the latter syllable: as, "Delight, perftimc.'* Those 
Bouns whichi in the common order of language, must have 
preceded the Terbs, often transmit their accent to the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun '* wdter" 
must have preceded the verb ''to wdter,^' as the verb "to 
corresp6nd," must have prefleded the noun " corresp6nd- 
^t :*' and '* to pursue" claims priority to " pursuit." So 
that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and genei^ally in those words 
only where a superior law of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, our, (m^ le, ish, ck, ter, age^ 
en, et: as, *' Crdnny, Idbour, willow, willow;" except 
" all6w, avow, enddw, bel6w, bestow ;" " bdttle, binish^ 
ctobric, bitter^, coiarage, fasten, quiet;" accent the former 
syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Cdnker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syllable. - 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, ♦*■ Coiriprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable, as, '* App^&ase, rev6al ;" or ending in two conso^ 
nants; as, "Attend;" have the accents on the latter 
syllabte. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; 
as, " Applduse ;" except some words in ain: as, "Villain^ 
contain, mountain." 

^Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin ;" except 
^ credtc." 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

TrisylkWes formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
in^ a syllable, retain the accent of the radical wordi as, 

** Ldveiiness, tenderness, contemner^ wigoher, physical, 
bespdtter, commenting, commending, assurance." 

' 'Trisyllables ending in &us, al, ion: as, "Arduous, capi- 
tal, mention," accent the first* 
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Trisyllables ending in ce, eni, and ate, accent tlie first 
syllable : as, " Countenance, continence, dmiament, im- 
minent, Elegant, pr6pagate ;" unless they are derived from' 
words havii>g the accent on the last : as, *' Connivance, 
acquiintance ;" and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
before two consonants ; as, ** Promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, *' Entity, sp^cify> liberty,^ 
Victory, subsidy," commonly accent the first syllai^le. 

Trisyllables in re or ie, accent the first syllable: as, 
" legible, theatre ;" except " Disciple," and some words 
which have a preposition : as, " Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending 'm ude, commonly accent the first 
syllable : as, " Plenitude^ habitude, rectitude." 

Trisyllables «ndrag in ^or, have the accent on the 
middle syllable ; as, " Spectator, creator," &c ; except 
** orator, senator, barrator, legator.*' 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllabic a diph- 
thong; as, " Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, " Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllaMe^ 
are commonly French: «s, *f Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;" 6t they ate words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable; as, " Immatute, overcharge." 

ACCENT CK POtySYLlABllES. 

PolysyllaWeSjiW words of more than tbree syllables, gene- 
rally follow the accent of the words from which they are 
derived : as, *' Arrogating, cdntinency> incontinently, com- 
mendable, commuuicableness." 

Words ending in caor have the accent generaHy on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one; as, ** EmeDd^Uor* 
gladtdtor, equlvocitor, prevaricator." 

Words ending in k commonly have the accent on th« 
first syllaUe : as, ^ Amicable, despicable :" unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants: as» 
'* Combustible,' condemnable." 

Words ending in ian^ ous, and tt^, have their stctent on 
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tke antepenultimate, or last syllable but t\i(o : as, ** Salva- 
tion, victorious, activity." 

Words whjcb end in ia, to, and cat^ have the accent on 
tbi^ antepenult : as, *'Cyclopxdia, punctilio, desp6tical.'' 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete Qr infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. 
Almost evpry rule of every language has its exceptions; 
and, in English, as in other tongues, much must be learned 
by example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable oit 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipaU and the principal secondary : thus, " Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and the less on 
the last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear: 
4iay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of these words, and none at ail pn the last, 
tlipu^h certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant ; but placing an accent on the $;econd syllable 
of th^se words would entirely derange them, and produce 
great harshness and dissonance^ The same observations 
may be applied to " demonstration, lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigate^', pn>pagator» alligator," and every simflar 
word in the language. 

Section 2. Of Stuantity. 

• The quantity of a syllable is that time which 
isioccupied in pronouncing it. It is considered 

lt^IX}KG or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long^ when the accent is 
cfh the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly 
jinned in pronunciation with the following let- 
ters : as, " Fall, bale, m5od, hoQse, feature;?* 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the 
cpiisouaut ; which occasions the vowel to be 

L 
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quickly jomed to the succeeding letter : as, Ant, 
b8nn6t, htinger.'* 

A long syllable generally requires double the 
time of a short one in pronouncing it ; thus, 
*' Mate" and " Note" should be pronounced 
as slowly again as ** Mat" and "N5t." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, "Admire, 
b<Sldn^ss> sinner." But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions: as, ** Also, ^xile, gangrene, umpire, fdretaste," &c. 

When the accent i^ on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
with more than one: as, Sddly, r6bber; persist, mitchless* 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel: as, "Cuf, can', fulfil':" but when the accent falls on 
a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, " Bubble, captain, t6tter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been con- 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of 
the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this subject with a few general rules and observa- 
tions. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ia, io, and ion^ preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long: as, ''Regalia, folio, adhesion^ 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel i, which in that 
situation is short : as, ^* Militia, punctilio, decision, coq- 
trition." The' only exceptions to this rule seeoi to be 
*' Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.** 

2d, All vowels. that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ity, and ety, are pronounced long : as, *' Deity, 
piety, spontaneity." But if one consonant precedes these 
terminations, every preceding accented vowel is short; 
except tt, and the a in ." scarcity," and ** rarity ;" as, '* Po- 
larity, severity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunityi" Eveil ti 
before two consonants contracts itself : as, ** CuFvity^ taci- 
turnity,'* &€• 
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',n?^' Towels imdejp the principal. jicc^ti.befp?^ thet^aijaj- 
uatloBs ic and ^ca/^ preceded by a single consonant, aoe 
pronounced short; thus, *' Satanic, pathetic, elliptic,, har- 
monic," have the vowel short ; while ** Tunic, runic, cubic," 
^have the accented v©wel long : and " Fanatical, poetical, 
levitical, canonical," have the vowel short ; but " Cubical, 
musical," &c. have the u long. 

- 4th# The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
.with the. following terminations, is always pronounced 
short. 

hqiiif; as, obloquy. parous; as, oviparous. 

«^r'<?/>A«; a^, apostrophe. cracy; as, aristocracy, 

V-. ineter; as, barometer. gony; as, cosmogony. 

\,> gomd; aS| diagonal. phony; as, symphony* 

votous; as, carnivorous. fiomy ; as, astronomy* 

ferous; as, somniferous. tomy; as, anatomy. 

fiuom ; as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy* 

Jiuent; as, mellifluent. 
, As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention, 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person who 
would attain a just and pleading delivery, to be master of 
.^hat point. See this $ccii<m in the Octavo Grammar* 

Section 3. Of Emphasis, 

' By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuUcsr 
lovmd of voice, by which we distinguish some 
'ivoi*d or words on which we design to lay parti- 
ciWar stress, and to show how they affect the rest 
yf the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
hiust be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

. .On the right management of the emphasis depends the 

Jife of prtmunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 

vrords, aot only will discourse be rendered heavy and H£e« 
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less^ but the meamng often left ambiguous. If the ejoi- 
phasis be placed wrongs we shall pervert and confound 
Mie meaning whc^y. To give a common instance : such 
a simple question as this, *^ Do you ride to town to-day ?'* 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as the emphasis is differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus : " Do ^ou ride to town 
to-day?" the answer may naturally be, " No,, we send a 
servant in our stead.'' If thus : *' Do you ride to town to- 
day ?" answer, " No, we intend to walk." " Do you 
ride tot&wn to-day?" "No, we ride into the country." 
*'Do you ride to town to-day?" "No, but we shall to- 
morrow." In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expression often depend on the em- 
phatic word; and we may present to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced. "Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss?" '' Betrayest thou," 
ms^es the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. 
<' Betrayest tliou," makes it rest upon Judas's connexion 
with his master. " Betrayest thou the son of man," rests it 
upon our Saviour's personal character and eminence. 
" Betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss ?" turns it 
upon his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to 
the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a question: 
• as, " /r/io said so ?" " fThen will he come ?" " fTfiai shall I 
do ?" " ff hither shall I go ?" " /f% dost thou weep ?" And 
when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition to one 
another, they are both emphatic ; as, " He is the tyrant, 
not the father, o£ his people ;" " His subjects fear him, 
but they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 

: ahnoat every word is emphatical ; as,. " Ye hills and dales, 

ye rivers, woods, and plains :" or, as that pathetic expos- 
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tulation in the prophecy of Ezekiei; ^^ Why wiH ye cH^i** 
In the 'latter 8hoif«€^ttoce, every word hemphltBsBl ; 4»Bd 
im which ever ^iord we lay the empba^s^ istetfatr^imll^ 
jfirst, second, third; ot fourth, it strrfceg ou* a ^iitiefftittt 
sense, and opens a new subject of moving^ eKpo^ittaitioD. 

As accertt dignifies the syllable en which it isiaid> and 
makes it mote distinguished by the car than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
' aents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their original 
syllables : were there no emphasis, sentences would be re- 
solved into their original words ; and, in this case, the 
hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of ma- 
king out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition; complex, when, besides the meaning, it 
marks also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives 
a meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usuaUacceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely 
more than a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, besides force, there is always 
superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : " And Nathan said to David, " Tfiou art the 
man." The emphasis on thou, serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to 
the simple meaning ; " Why will ye die i^" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in diffa-eut parts of 
the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be conti- 
nued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position : " If you seek to make one rich, 
study not to increase his stores,- hut to diminish his de* 
sires,'^ Emphasis may be further distinguished, into the 
weaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, " Ex- 
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crcise anii temperance strengthen tJie constrtution f* we 
perceive more force on the word strengthen, than on any 
ether ; thodgh it is not equal to the stress which we apply 
to the word indifferent, in the blowing sentence : ** Exer- 
cise and temperance strengthen even an indiffepent consti- 
tution." It is also proper to remark, that the words 
exercise, temperance, constitution, in the last example hut 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the particles 
and and tke; and yet those words cannot properly be 
ealled emphatical : for the stress that is laid on them, is no 
more than sufficient to convey distinctly the meaning of 
each word. — From these jobscrvations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, 
prepositions, &c. are, in general, obscurely and feebly ex- 
pressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more significant 
words, are firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the 
emphatical words, those which mark the meaning of a 
phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance. 
Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator, 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed^ 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when 
these words are ranged in sentences; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the 
importance of the words with regard to meaning : and as 
it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphasis must be the regulator of the quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 
Pleas'd thoii sh^lt hear — and learn the secret power, &c. 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — and thou al6ne shalt hear — 
PleasM thou shalt hear — ^in spite of them shiilt hear — 
Pleased th5u sh^lt hear— though not beh61d the fair— 
In the first of these instances, the words plkLS*d and 
hkar, being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst the 
two intermediate words, th6u and sh^t, being rapidly 
passed over^ as the sense demands^ are reduced to a short 
i^«antity* 
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In the second instance, the word thoit by being the most^ 
important; obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
a]>4 thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quantity , 
but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of length;^ 
thaji when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by the diminution of 
quantity in the words pleased ^nd hear, which are sounded 
shorter than in the preceding instance. The word shalt 
still continues short. Here we may also observe, that 
though thou is long in the first part of the yerse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word aldnc, which fol- 
lows it. 

In the third instance, the word shaU having the emphasis^ 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to 
prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional quan* 
tity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned 
to the importance of the word. In this instance, we may 
also observe, that the word shalt, repeated in the secoi^d 
part of the line, is reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hSar placed in opposi- 
tion to the word befibld, in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the chief emphasis^and a proportionate 
length. The words thou and shak, are again reduced to 
short quantities ; and the word pleased lends some of the 
time which it possessed, to the more important word hear* 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed; but governed by emphasis. — ^To 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, attention, and 
practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
sy\iables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cept. This is demonstrable from the following examples'. j 
*' He shall Increase, but I shall (increase." ^' There is a 
difference between giving and/(5rgiving. ^'In this species 
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of composition^ possibility is^xnuch mQ(^..^seoJtnl 4|iaii 
prSbahiWty.** In these exampjes^ the emphasis, reqniins 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to vhicb it daes-ixat 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of thie^ em- 
pliasis; the great rule^ and indeed the only rale possible ie 
be given, is, that the speaker or. reader stqdy to. attain a 
jnst conception of the force and spirit of the sentiaiente 
vhich he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasi& ^^ 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense aa^ 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain* 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and jttst 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately purselves, an^ 
from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. , 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro*, 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplyiug 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re» 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader, 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of high 
importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learp< 
to pay little regard to them . To crowd every sentence with 
emphatical words, li like crowding all the pages. of a book 
With Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no such distinctions at alU 

• Section 4. &f Pauses. 
Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are & 
total cessation of the voice, during a perceptible^ 
and, in many cases, a measurable space. of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer^ To the speaker,^ that he may take breath, without 
wl^ich he cannot, proceed far in delivery^ and that li^ 
may,, by fchese. temporary rests, relieve the organs of ' 
speeph, vehich otherwise would be soon tired by continued '^ 
action: to the hearer^ that the ear also may be reli^^v^ 


frofti'tJw5'feit?gM;^lrfdK^ would otherwise endure fTrom a 
cjdiitftmity of sound'; and that the understanding may have 
stiffi<^ent tihie to mark the distinction of sentences^ and 
their several members. 

' There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said 
of' peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said^ 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
fo the same rules ; especially to the caution just now given, 
^ not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention^ and of course raise expectation, if 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to 
such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 
But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and- the proper 
atid delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading,, and 
public speaking, the management of the breath requires 
good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words 
frdm one another, which have so intimate a connexion, 
that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
and without the least separation. Aiany sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost, by the divisions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is speaking or reading, 
should be v«ry <^areful to provide a full supply of breath 
for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that' the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be ga* 
thered at the intervals of the period when the voice is only 
suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, one 
may always have a sufficient stock for cairying on the 
longest sentence, without improper interriiptlon$. 
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. Causes inTeadJngy and pvUk dtseowM^ must ht ^raml 
upon theiibansier ia which we utter ouiselves ip ordiaaiy^ 
stfiMblfi' conversation ; and not upon the stiff ai:ti£ciol maar-- 
ner -which we aoquLre^ from reading hoek^ accCiv^ing to thC: 
caamiiB punctuation. It will by no means be suffi^ot to. 
attend to the points used in printing; for these are iar 
from marking a// the pauses which ought to be .made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-places* 
h^ perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a unifoxi^^ 
cadence at every period. The primary use of points is, to 
assist the reader in discerning the grammatical construe^ 
tion ; and it is only as a secondary object, that they regti* 
late his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive,, they must ncvt 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of thes^ 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes 
it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is 
prober ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
pases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged 
in real and earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rale, that the suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing pause* 
when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, 
though the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause m\is% iM^t be confounded With that faU 
Qi the voice,, or cadence, with which many readers uni- 
formly, finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
•propriety and energy than this habit, Th6 tones and ii|r 
flections of the v<H£e at the close of a sentenicej^9yght,.to hp 


d$r«fflifi^,'9^i»ildtJigte»tht g«ncffal iiatu]% •£ the digcouniry 
aB^'tbe'particulM:^ coBstfuciiioii'and meanbijp of the sen^. 
tem^i hk pixAsk ]iarratiTe> and especially in argumeixtatioii^ 
a-sntall atteiilk>ii-to*the manner in which we relate a fact^ 
oiirl«diiita{i^aaargt}»ient> in |00&Yersation> will show> that 
it'l^ frequeidly more proper to raise the voice, titan to let it. 
fill, alhthe end of a sentence. Some sentences are so coh" 
structed, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 
than -any of the preceding ; while others admit of heing 
cft^sed with a soft and gentle sound. Where there is > 
ilOfthing in the sense which requires the last sound to be 
elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, sufficient toshow that 
tke sense is finished, will be proper. And in pathetie 
pieces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemii 
kind, the tone of the passion will often require a still 
greatet cadence of the voice. The best method of cor- 
recting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read sded 
stntences, in which the style is pointed, and in which atatim 
thtses are frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces^ 
or such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest excla<- 
matton. 

Section 5. Of Tones, 

Tones are. different both from emphasis and 
l^^ysei^ ; consisting in the jngdulation of the yoice^ 
the notes or variatijc^is of sound which we ewplpy 
Hi' the expression of our sentiments. , 

'^Emphasis" affects particular Words and phfasfe with'n 
degree of tone or infleGtion of the voice; but tones, pecii^ 
liarly so' called, affect sentences, paragraphs, aittd soxirtp" 
times even thS whole of a discourse. '^' 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we ileed only 
ofeserve', that the ihind, in commumcatiiig its Ide^ h in a 
ciniiridal state of a<!;tiVity, emotion, or agitatidri,^froiii''tliC 
kMini effects wliiA thd^e ideas pf6(!hite hi Ihe'lp^k^i 
l^i)4^ the end of such communication being, iibt ftfei'diy^tS 
iSy^^ip^^h tJi* 'fa^as; but also the 'dlfferfetit fteBi'Dfcs- ^Wdh 
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they excite in tim Who utters theriiV'tftefe tortrstl^e bfher 
signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; is v^ds ot- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can represeaT'only a simi-- 
lar state of mind, perfectly fWe frbm all activity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of these internal' feelings, 
was of much more consequence in our social intercoar&e, 
than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our be- 
ing did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself 
upon our nature in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of which ex- 
press tlieir A^rious feelings, by various tones. Ours in,deed,. 
from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an^emotioh of the heart,. Which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it 
IS to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the. 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the Ufe, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may setve as an example of what has 
been said on this subject. " The beauty of Israel is sfain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it 
not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of A^fceloii : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triinnph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
kt there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the shield of the mjghty was vilely cast 
away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not beea 
anointed with oil !*' The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pro 
nounced much higher. The other sentence, in which lie 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
(riends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- 
_%£^.4^. ^9°^ *^ t\vo former; not so low^as the first, nor 


T'^rhigh 9B tbe.a9coadt ia ,a^^ maiUy> firp^and jet pUm- 

ThU coirect and natural language of the einotion3« is 
^ .$o.4i^uU to be attained> as moat readers. seeqfi to 

• imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's senti* 
mentSy as well as into the meaning of his words^ we shall 
not faU to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a provin* 
cialtone^that have not an accurate use of emphasisj^ pauses, 
aiid tones, when they utter their sentiments in earnest dis- 
course : and the reason that they have not the same use of 
them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may be 

, traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in 
which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the vari- 

- ous, natural, expressive tones of speech, are suppressed, 
and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substi- 
tuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner^ 
and must be highly improper^ as well as give offence to 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
and modesty, which, on all occasions, are indispensable* 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Ves^ificatiok, 

As there are few persons who da not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the student 
some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he may 
"be the better able to judge of its correctness^ and relish its 
beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and 
sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be highly 
inieresting and instructive. 
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VsKsinncATioK is the arFangement of a certauiv 
number and variety of syllables, according to^ 
certain laws. 

Rbyme is the correspondence ci the last souhd 
of one verse, to the last sound or syllable of 
auiother. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

« 

Of poetical feet. 

A certain number of syllables ccmnected, form a foot. 
They are called feet, because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were^ steps along througli the verse^ in a mea- 
sured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice> should^ in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This distinction 
was made among the ancient Romans^ by dividing their 
syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their quan* 
tity, by an exact proportion of time in soundings them ; 
the leng being to the shorty as two to one ; and the lon^ 
syllables, being thus the more .important, marked the 

movement. In English, syllables are divided into accented 

• 

and unaccented; and the accented syllables being as 
strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by tlie pecu- 
liar stress of the voice upon them, are equally Cfipable of 
marking the movement, and pointing out t^e regular 
paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by their 
qtiantity, among the Romans. , 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, anfl^ 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that,^ i^ 
thb respect, we have all that the ancients l^d, and son|^. 
thing which they had not. We have in fact d^plicat^s pi 
each foot,, yet with such a difference, as to. fit them for. Af- 
ferent purposes, to be applied at our pleasure*. » ; t / /. ) 

£very foot has, from nature, powers pepjuli^i^ to itself;^ 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application K*^^^ 


powers^ that the plea^re ai)4 «9ect of numbfiry chiefly 
depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight Idnds; four of %\m 
sy^labl^, and four of three, as follows: 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE* ^ 

A Trochee ■• w A Dactyl - w w 

An Iambus w - An Amphibrach w - u 

A Spondee " - An Anapaest « w - 

A Pyrrhic ^^ A Tribrach vr cr u 

A Trochee has the first syllable aocented, and the lall 
unaccented: as, " Hateful, pettish/' ;' f 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ^ 
accented : as, ** B^ray, cortsist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented: as^-ti 
" The pale moon.** V 

A Pyrrhic has both tlie Words ctt* syllables unacc«itedt ' 

as, " On thg tall tree.'* 

'A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two ' 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, possible/' 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac* ' 
cehted: and the middle one accented; as, <^ D^lightf&l^ 
domestic.** 

An Anapxst has the two first syllables unaccented, and* 
the last accented: as, *• Contriverie, acquiesce." « 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented: as» Ntt<^ 
m^rSbl^, cdnquerable.** 

Some of these feet may be denominated^ pn'ncipa/ feet^ 
as piteces of poetry may be wholly, or ^chiefly formed of 
any of th6m. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, an4^ 
Anapaest. The others may be termed secoitdarpie^ti b^,' 
cause their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to iHir* 
prove the verse. - ; . , . 

'We^all first explain tbe nature of the prtncipai<leet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, ac^' 
ccirding f 6 the' number of feet at syllable* of which they are 
composed*'' " ''" • - ■♦.•'.. . ,r .'. .. 
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1. The shortest fyrm of tiie English latnbic consists Of an 
Iambus, with an additional short sylialile: as> 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Bepenting. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides with 
the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be 
continued through any great number of lines. It consi^s 
of two lambiftses. 

Wh^t place is hereJ 

What scenes appear! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes^ or may take, an additional short syl- 
table: as. 

Upon )k mountain 
Beside a fountaio. 

The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In places far or near. 

Or famous or obscure, ^ 

Where wholesome is the air. 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable: si$g 
Our hearts no longer languish. 

4. The fourth form is made m^ oifouv Iambuses. 

And may ^t last my wearf 5ge, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consist* of ^m 
Iambuses. 

How l5Y'd> how yalii'd pnce,. avails, thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot : . 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
'TIS all thou art, and all the proud shaH be» 


., -fi^ wise t6-day,''t¥s madn^ to d^l«^; 
Next day the fatal. precedent will plead; 
Thus on> till wisdom is pushed out <of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it cotisists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other 
feet^ as Trochees^ Dactyls^ Anapaests^ &c. it is capable ol 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English commoa 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by the 
different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly caUed the 
Alexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For thou ^rt but of dust ; b^ hijmbl^ and b^ wise. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and when used sparingly, and with judgmental 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Th^ seas shIiH waste, th^ skies in smoke d^cay, 
^ Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix'd his word, his saving poVr remains: 

Thy realm for ever lasts, tky own Messiah reigns. 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, k 
made up of ^even Iambuses, ^ 

TheLord d^scend^d from^bove>^nd b5w'd tb^ heaves high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two ; the iirst containing four feet, and the 
second three: 

Wh^n all thy mercies, O my God! 

My rising soul surreys. 
Transported whh the view, Fm tost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious^ as this rule is more strictly observed* 
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TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists' 
of one Trochee and a long syHable. 

Tumiilt cease. 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
weed on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for-? 
any very serious purpose. 

On th^ mountain , '■ » 

By a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi* 
tional long syllable: as. 

In th^ days 6f old 

Fables plainly told, ^ 

3. The third species consists of three trochees: as. 

When oar hearts ^re mourning: 

nr of three trochees, with an additional long syllable: as^ 
Restless mortals t5il f6r nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 

Never wanders. Mortals, try ; , 

There you cannot seek in vaui; .^ 

For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists ojf/bur trochees i as, 

R5und us roars th^ tempest louder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, ts iollbws: 

Idlg Sftgr dinner in his chair. 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fkir. 

fiut this measure is very uncommon* 


5. The fifth Trochaic sp^ies is likewise unconunon. tt 
18 composed of five trochees. 

AH th^t walk 6n foot 6r ride in chariots. 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the £nglish Trochaic consists of six 
trochees: as. 

On }k m5unt^in, stretch'd beneath ^ hdarjr wtll^. 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the ruling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our lan^ 
gttage admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed 
tn the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure bdng very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it: 
From th^ 15w pleasures of this f ^ll^n natiHre, 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAP^STIC verses are divided into several species. 
1 . The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single anapaest : as« 

But in vain. 

They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest 
form of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up oi twm 
Anapaests: as, 

Btit his courage 'g^n fail. 

For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Tfai^n his courage *'g^n fail lum. 

For no arts could avail him 

2<»The second species consists of three Anapxsis* 

6 y^ w5ods, spread y6ur branches ^pace; 

To your d^epe^t recesses I fly; 
I would hide with the beasts of the chase 

I would vanish from every eye. 
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This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in 
solemn and cheerful subjects. 

. The third kind of the English Anapse^iC/ coE§ists (rf 
four Anapaests. 

M^y I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as 
On thg warm ch^ek 5f youth, smiles ^nd ros^s ^re blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable of nu- 
merous variations, by the intermixture of those feet with 
€ach other ; and by the admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of feet 
formed by accent; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this difference, 
we shall produce a specimen of each kind, 

O'^r heaps 5f ruins stalked th^ stately hmd« 
Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the following line, we shall find the same 
Iambic movement, but formed by accent on consonants, 
except the last syllable. 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing thunder down. 
Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause^ at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is 
varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet 
into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

6'er miny ^ frozen, miny a fiery Alp. • 

» - • 

This line contains three Amphibrachs mixe4 ^ith Iambics^ 
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Innum^r^bl^ before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See th^ bold youth strdin up the thr^atning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee; the second a genuine 
Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by accent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se- 
cond a Spondee. 

Th^t (in weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

Feom the preceding view of English versification, we may 
see what a copious stock of material^ it possesses. For we 
arc not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, 
in our heroic measure, but we have, as before observed, du- 
plicates of each, agreeing in movement, though differing 
in measure *, and which make different impressions on the 
ear; an opulence peculiar to our language, and which is 
the source of a boundless variety. 

Of Poetical Pauses. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for 
melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former 
inay be called senteiUial, the latter, Imrmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them ; 
as the comma, semtcolon> colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into ih^ final 
pause, and the casural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the seutential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure : the caesural divides it 
into equal or Unequal parts. 

* Movement 'and measure are fhus distinguished. Mofftmint expressf'i 
the progressive order of sounds, whether from strong to #eak, flpom long '• 
shor^ or 'oiet Vertai Miomrt signifies tlie piopoitioD of time, boUi in soundt 
and pauses. 
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The fraal pause preserves the melody, ivithout interfering 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marl^s, the 
bound. of the metre ; and being made only by a suspensiom 
of the vol^e, not by any change of note, it can never affect 
the sense. This is not the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre- 
vents that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disg;ustiDg to a 
delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note 
of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continually with the matter, and 
is as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse' ; whkh-vrill 
be evident from the following armngcment of afew poetical 
lines. 

«* Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that' for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of £den» till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing heavenly 
muse!" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the pas* 
sage to its true state of verse. 

Of man*s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blanlc 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible pm 
the ear : for, what is the use of melody, or for what eii4 
has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, wfi 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause; and de^ 
grade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose?. . 
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The Caesura is commonly on the fourth^ fifth> or sixtk 
syllable of heroic verde. 
' On the fourth syllable^ or at the end of the second foot: as^ 

The silver eeP in shining volumes roU'd, 

The yellow carp* in scales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable^ or in the middle of the third foot:.aB> 

Round broken columns* clasping ivy twin'd, . 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 

On the sixth syllable> or at the end of the third foot: as^ 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplor'd. 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord 

A line may be divided into three p(Mi;ions> by twe 
caesuras: aS) 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the Cold ground" and oft" 
Looked up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing Hnes^ well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses> 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-paUs^ 
may be called a dem-cassura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody, Harmony, and Expression. 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, tkie 
constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more 
particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
6bjects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
effect produced on the ear, ftx)m an apt arrangement of the 
Constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of measure 
tmd movement. By harmohy, an effect produced by an 
Action of the mind, in comparing the different members of 
a Terse with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
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proportion between thein. By expression, «ich a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, as serve 
to en forte and illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifica- 
tion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 
. 1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a consider- 
able portion of melody is found in each of them, though in 
different degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics have 
an excellent melody. 

That the final and caesural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances, 
which we have already given of those pauses. To form 
!ines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of tlie 
third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; 
but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a uniformity would disgust the ear in a long succession; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as might in- 
troduce the picture of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody ; or which might exan contribute to its improvement. 
Of this nature was the introduction of the Trochee, to foo» 
the first foot of an heroic verse: as. 

Favours to none, to all sh^ smiles Extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following line 
of the same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

Ail these 6ur notions v5in, sees Snd derides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
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and Spondees; in which> two impressions in the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum 
of the quantity of the two feet^ equal to two Iambics. 

6n th^ green bank td look fnt5 th^ dear 
Smooth lake th^t t6 me secm'd another sky/ 

Stood rul'd stood vast infinitude confln'd. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which many ^ bard h^d chduntSd miny ^ day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphibrach! ; 
and three. Iambics. 

We have befove shows that tibe ciesura impmves the me- 
lody of verse; and.. we shall now speak » of its other more 
unportant office^ that of being the- cluef source of harmony 
i!n numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the same 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in 
the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty of pro* 
portion in the member8> according to each of these divi* 
&ions, is founded in nature ; being as one to two — two to 
three — or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members o^ 
1 couplet, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth' strain up the threat'ning steep, 
Kush thro' the thickets' down the valleys sweep 

Here we iSnd the caesura of the first line, at the end of the 
second foot; and in the middle of the third foot, in the last 
line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads' with eager speed. 
And earth rolls back' beneath the flying steed. 

In tiuSrCOupleti the caesura is at the end of the third foOt^ 
iniheflcstlkie; andoltheieooiidifaithekttteriitte. 
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The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater number of lines, and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity, as : 

Thy forests Windsor* and thy green retreats,. 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays/ Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle' cleaves the liquid sky ; 
N©t half so swiftly* the fierce eagle moves. 
When through the clouds* he drives the trembling doves. 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportioned 
by the different seats of the three caesuras,, may be the source 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest 
melody. This is still increased by the introduction of two 
cssuras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The 
semi-pauses double every where the terms of comparison ; 
give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; afford 
- new proportions of measurement^ and an ampler scope for 
diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent. 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
13 consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according to 
the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To imi- 
tate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in 
the artificial composition of verse, must take care to make 
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the moyement correspond to the sentiment, by the proper 
use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the first and 
most general source of expreision m numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and senti- 
ments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the foUowing instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an unconmion succession of long syllables^ 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture^ 

So stretch'd out huge in length the arck fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of « 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

and sheer within 
Lights on hts feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Le^ps o*^r th^ f6nce with ease int6 th^ fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting: the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
" Lights 6n his feet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes 
us see the wolf—*' le^p o'^r th^ f&nce." — ^But as the mere 
act of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance 
to be attended to, but also the facility with which it is 
done, this is strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot 
which follows — *' with ease'*'— itself very expressive, but 
lUcewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last foot — " intft th^ 
fold" — ^\jrhich indeed carries the wolf—'* with ease int6 thfi 

folij." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions: such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 

■ ' t hus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day' cfc the sweet approach of even or moiii. 
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Here Che cassura after tiie first semipede Day^ stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author^s loss> the loss of sight. 

• - - 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as from numbers without number" sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy. 

lliere is something very striking in this uncommon cx- 
<ura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the im- 
portance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing 
the united powers of many of the principles which have 
been explained. 

, Dire wils the t6ssing* deep the groans* D^pair* 
Tended the sick" bfisiest from couch to couch* 
And 6v»r th^m triumphant deith' his dirtf 
Shook' but d^/d t6 strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody^ 
are taken from '' Sheridan's Art of Reading ;" to which 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive Information on the subject* 
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PUNCTUATION ♦. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking die 
different pauses which the sense, and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Conima represents the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, 
double that of the colon. 

Exercises, p. 141. Key> p. 111. 

The precise quantity w duration of each pause^ cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower 
time ; but the proportion between the pauses should be ever 
invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an imper^ 
feet phrase, z simple sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion^ or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, ''Therefore; 
in haste; studious of praise,'' 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied: as, '* Temperance preserves 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb> either expressed or understood ; or it consists of 
two or more simple sentences connected together: as, 
" Good nature mends and Jjeautifies all objects;*' " Virtue 
refines the affections, but vice debases them,'^ 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them^ 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pronunciation of 
a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed under the part of 
Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject, its extent and importance^ 
and tiie grammatical knowledge which ii presupposes, have induced us to mafcfi 
it a distinct and aubsequent article. / 

M3 
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may be accompanied with several adjuncts: as^ the object^ 
the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, and the 
4ike : and the subject or verb maj be either immediatel j 
connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being con- 
nected with something which is connected widi some other, 
and so on : as, " The mind, unoccupied with useful know- 
ledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies." 

Members of sentences may be divided Into simple an4 
compound members. See page 137. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Comma. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a 
sentence^ which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, require a pause between 
theip. 

iE^xercises, p. 141. Key, p. 111. 

HuLE I. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
•tker, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
full stop at the end of it: as, '' The fear of the Lord is the 
heginning of wisdom." " ILveTj part of matter swarms 
with living creature*.*' 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
,the Jiominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the verb-: 
as, '* The good taste of the present age, has not allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the English language:" " To 
be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in 
character." 

' Ru L E 1 1 . When the connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sen4ence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end of this phrase : as, *' I remember, with gratUutk, 
his goodness to ^ne:" *' His work is, in manxf respects, very 
imperfect. It is, therefore, not much app|5pveii." But when 
these^interruptions are slight and unimportant, the comma 
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is better omitted ; as^ *' Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" 
** There is surely 2l pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of compound sentences^ there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the fol- 
lowing rules ; some of which apply to simple^ as well as 
to compound sentences. -^^ 

Rule hi. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma: as, *' Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim :** ** The husband, wife,, and 
children, suffered extremely *:" ^' They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :" ** He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother.'* 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction; as, 
"Virtue and vice forma strong contrast to each other :" 
'* Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;" *' There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly," But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the con- 
junction is expressed : as, *' Romances may be said to be 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil;" 
** Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minds." 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas: as, '* Plain« 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" *' David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man;" *' A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and religious ;" *' The most innocent 
pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, t^e most af- 
fecting, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma: a«, *' True worth 
is modest and retired ;" '' Truth is fair arid artless, simple 


# As a considerable pause in pronunciaUon, is necessary between the last 

noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. But as no pause 

is allowable between the Ust adjective and the noun, under Rule IV. the 

comma is there properly omitted. 

See WALKER'S Elemnts ofEhtutum, 

M4 
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mid sincere^ uniform and consistent." '' We must be wiseor 
foolish ; there is no medium." 

BuLE V. Two or more verbs^ haying the same nomina- 
tive case^ and immediately following one another^ are also 
separated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity:" ** In a letter, we may advise,, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, arc 
an exception to the above rule : as, ** The study of natural 
history expands and elevates the jnind ;" *^ Whether w« 
eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
reception : as, ** A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator;" *' He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and 
respected ;" *' By being admired and flattered, we are of- 
ten corrupted." 

E.ULE VI. Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
•ne another, must be separated by commas: as, •* We arc 
fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" " Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in 
what we undertake." 

,^ut when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, '' Some men sin delibe- 
rately and presumptuously ;" *' There is no middle state ; 
we must live virtuously or vitiously." 

RuLE-Vii. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, *' The king, tqh 
proving the plan, put it in execution ;" *' His talents, 
formed for great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him. 
conspicuous ;" " All mankind compose one family, assem" 
hied under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
er sentence from* the verb to which it belongs, such inter- 
vening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, . 
*' They set out early, and, before the close of the day, ar* 
rived at the destined place." 

Bulb IX. Expressions in a direct address, aie separated 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, " My son, 
give me thy heart ;" *' I am obliged to you, my friends, 
for your many favours.'* 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence: as, '* His father dying, he succeeded to the estate;'* 
*' At length, their ministry performed, and race well run, 
they left the world in peace ;" " To confess the truth, I 
was much in fault.*' 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by 
commas: as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge ;" " The butterfly, child 
of the summer, flutters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided : as, ^* Paul the apostle ;" '* The em- 
ptor Antoninus wrote an excellent book." 

Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a 
coinma i as, f * As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so doth my soul pant after thee ;" " Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it.** 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
pomma is, in general, better omitted: as, *' How much 
better is it to get wisdom than gold!** ** Mankind act 
qftener from caprice than reason." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to each 
pther, or with some marked variety, they require to be 
distinguished by a comma: as, 

"Tho* deep, yet clear; tho* gentle, yet not dulk; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full.** 
" Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union withj but in opposition to, the views and 
conduct of one another.'* 

Sometimes when the word with wliich the last preposi-. 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before 

M 5 
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it: at, <' Many states were in alliance mth, and under the 
protection of JRome," 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when two 
•r more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, ** He was 
composed both under the threatening, and attheapproacb^ 
f>f 3L cruel and liugering "death ;" ** He was not only the 
king, but the father of his people." 

Rule 3(iv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser^ 
yation, somewhat m the manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma: as, '* It hurts a manV 
pride to say, I do not know ;" '^ Plutarch calls lying, tke 
vicie of slaves." 

Bulk XV. Relative proneuns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them : as, " He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life;" 
^^ There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antece* 
«)ent to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : as, 
" Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" "A^ 
man who is of a detracting spurit, will misconstrue the most 
innpcent words that can be put together." In the latter 
example, the assertion is not of *' a man in general," but 
of *' a man who is of a detrs^cting spirit ;" and therefore 
they should not be separated* 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is. not expressed, but understood: as, <' It was 
from pietyj^ warm and unaffected, that his morals derived 
strength." *' This sentiment, habitual and strong, in-? 
fluenc^d his whole conduct." In both of these examples, 
the relative and verb which was, are understood. 

BvLE XVI. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
iirithin another, or following another, must be distinguished 
by the comma: as, *f To improve time whilst we are bless- 
ed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." " Very 
oft^n« while we are complainiiitg of tlie vanity, and tbe 
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evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we inci^ase 
those evils.** 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, 
*' Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness.** 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end' of them: as, '' It ill 
becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one 
another,'* 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas: as, " To relieve th^ indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, tp rewajrd the deserving, 
are humane and noble employments.** 

Rule xvii. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood,' which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally se* 
parated from the latter verb, by a comma: as, '' The most 
obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with 
bad men." '* The first and most obvious remedy against 
the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations with bad 


men," 


Rule x v i i i . When adj uncts or circumstances'aFe of im« ! 

portauce, and often when the natural order of them is in- • , 

verted, they may be set off by commas: as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported^ not by unfrec^uent acts, but by j 

daily and repeated exertions." *' Vices> like shadows, to- ! 

wards the eveniixg of life, grow gres^t and monstrous." 
Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ;'* 
By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 
Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some of the preceding rules, will 
apply to many cases not determined by any of them: as, 
" From law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; fronit 
curiosity, knowledge^" In this example^ the verb " ansfn^' 
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is understood before ''curiosity" and " knowledge;'* at 
vhich words a considerable pause is necessary. 

Rule xx. The words> nay, so, hence, again, first, se" 
condly, formerly, now, lastly, once more, above aU, on the 
contrary, in the next place, in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind^ must generally be separated ftom 
the context by a comma: as, '' Remember thy best and 
first friend ; formerly, the supporter of thy infancy, and 
th^ guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of thy youth, 
and the hope of thy conning years.*' " He feared want, 
hence, he over-valued riches." ** This conduct may heal 
the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
** Finally, I shall only repeat what has been often justly 
said." '* If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit; so, if 
youth be trifled away without improvement, riper years 
may be contemptible, and old age miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re-; 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the prot 
portion which they bear to one another. An attention tXK 
the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy communi<f 
cation of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the pre-? 
ceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper pauses, 
ai^d the places for inserting the commas, 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Semicolon, 
The Semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not so 
closely connected as those which are separated by 
a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each 
other, as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

Exercises, p. 130. Key, p. 121. 
The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one: as in the following instances: ^^As 
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the desire of approbation, when it works Recording to rea- 
son, improves the amiable part of our species in every thing 
that IS laudable; so nothing is more destructive to them 
when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

" Experience teache& us, that an entire retreat froni 
worldly affairs, is not what religion requires; nor does it 
«ven enjoin a long retreat from them." 

'' Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom,** 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in hex 

operations; that ishe has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 

hat knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all 

future generations will continue to make discoveries, of 

which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Ck>LON. 
The Colon is used to divjide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon ; but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. 

Exercisest, p. 15!^. Key, p. 193. 

The Colon may be properly applied ii;i the three follow- 
ing c^es. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further il- 
lustration of the subject: as, ^' Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt: the gospel 
reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid/* *' Na- 
ture confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gospel 
discovers that the necessary atonement is made." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
or concluding sentiment: as, " A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perper 
tual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, »and of indig- 
nation aad wrath awaiting the wicked: these stfe the con- 
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S4 derations "which overawe the world, which support inte- 
grity, and check guilt." 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced: as, '* The Scriptures 
give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these 
words: * God is love,"' *< He was often heard to say: 
' I have done with the world, and I am willing to leave it/ ** 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not 
expressed ; as, ** Do not flatter yourselves with the hope 
of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world." 
** Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness ; for there is no such thing in the world," 

CHAPTER IV. 

Oftht Period* 
When a sentence is complete and independent, 
and not connected in construction with the follow- 
ing sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

Exercises, p. 154. Key, p. 125. - 
Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction: as, " Fear God. Honour the 
king. Have charity towards all men." Others zre inde* 
pendent only in their grammatical construction: as, <*The 
Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire to prpmote 
our happiness, or in the plan of his a^n^ii^istration. One 
light always shiiies upon us froni above. QnQ cle^r and 
direct path is 2^1 ways pointed p\^t to man/* 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copu* 
lative conjunction. For the quality of the point djoes not 
always depend oii the counective particle, but o^ the sense 
and stri^cture of sentences: as, '* Recreations, though they 
may be of an innocent k,in4* require steady government, to 
keep them within a due and limited prpyince. But such as 
are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to be govern- 
ed, but to be banished from every well-regulated mind." 
<^ He whp lifts hijnself up to the observation and notip^ 
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of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avqi4 censure. 
For he draws upon himself a thous^ind eyes, that will na^r- 
rowly inspect him in every part," 

The period should be used after every abbreviated woird , 
as, " M. S. P. S, N, B, A. D, O, S. N. S." &c. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the DASHf, NoUa of Interrogation and Mxclab^a* 

TION, SfC. 
Es^ercisesy p. 156, ^ey, p. 127. 

THE DASH, 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant 
pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn in 
the sentiment: as, '' If thou art he, so much respected 
wice — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" <* If acting 
conformably to the will of our Creator ; — if promoting the 
welfare of mankind around us ; — ^if securing our own hap- 
piness ; — are objects of the highest moment : — then we are 
loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the great inte^ 
rests of religion and virtue." 

'* Here lies the great False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are. 

The Interrogation point, ?. 
The Exclamation point, \ 
The Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interro- 
gative sentence; that is, when a question is asked: as, 
''Who will accompany me?" ^* Shall ^e always W? 
friends ?" 
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Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be tennitiated by points of interrogation: as, 
*' Who adorned the heavens with' such exquisite beauty ?" 
*^At whose command do the planets perform their constant 
revolutions ?** 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences which 
are not questions, but only expressions of admiration, or 
of some other emotion. 

*' How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex I" 

** With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise U6 
in the choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and where 
the words are not used as a question. " The Cyprians 
asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence the inter- 
rogative form, it should be expressed thus: ''The Cy- 
prians said to me, * Why dost thou weep V '' 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotiop, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invo- 
cations or addresses : as, ^' My friend ! this conduct 
amazes me !" '^ BJess the Lord, O my soul ! and forget 
Dpt all his benefits !" 

^^ Oh ! had we both our humble state raaintain'dj^ 
And safe in peace and poverty remained !" 

*' Hear me, O Lord ! for thy leaving kindness is great !" 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in 
whicb any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always properly , 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How much 
vanity in the pursuits of men !" '' Who can sufficiently ex*- 
press the goodness of our Creator !*' <* What is more amit 
able than vijtue !" 

The intiprr^gation and exclanaation poii^ts are indetermir 
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nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a/period, as the 
sense may require. They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, appears fivm the fallowing examples, in which the 
meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the points. 

'* What condescension !'* 
" What condescension ?*' 

"How great was the sacrifice !" 
'* How great was the sacrifice?" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary infor- 
mation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a 
sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without in- 
juring the grammatical construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know>) 
Virtue alone is happiness below/' ' 

'' And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee." 

^' To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.** 
" Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
long as he liveth ?" 

If the incidental clause is short, or perJFectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are there- 
fore improper uses of the parenthesis. *' Speak you (who 
saw) his wonders in the deep." '* Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably inhar 
bited." *^ He found them asleep again ; (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, 
and may be accompanied with every point which the sense 
would require, if the parenthetical cl>aracters were omitted. 
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It ought to terminate with the same kind of stop which the 
member has, that precedes it; and to contain that stop 
within the parenthetical marks. We must, however, except 
cases of interrogation and exclamation; as, " While they 
wish to please, (and why should they not wish it?) they 
disdain dishonourable means." "It was represented by 
an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which was borrowed 
from paganism." See the Octavo Grammar on this subjects 

There are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and whichSnay be explained in this 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is us«d to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as. His for it is : tho' for though ; ^en for 
coen; judg'd forjudged. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns ; as, *' A man's property ; a woman's 
ornament." 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out in writiDig, and which is inserted over 
the line* This mark is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : 
as, " Euphrates." 

A Hyphen,, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words ; as, ** Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, ' 
self'love, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at' the end of the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, *^ F&ncy^ The 
Grave thus ^ : as, *^ FctvourJ* 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in spell- 
ing-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which re- 
quire a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
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former^ and the acute on the latter^ in this manner: 
*• Minor, mineral^ lively, lived, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable,, is this * : 
as, '* Rosy •/' and a short one thus " : as, '* Folly." This 
last mark is called a breve. 

A Diaeresis, thus marked " , consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, " Cre- 
ator, coadjutor, aerial." 

A Sectioii, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into kss parts or portions. 

A Paragraph % denotes the beginning of a new subject, 
or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This dia- 
racter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testa- 
ments. 

* A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two commas in their direct position, arc 
placed at the conclusion : as, 

** The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or s«n- 
ionce, which is to be explained In a note, or the explana- 
tion itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to 
supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand C$^ points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace \ is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

tkree lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with 
one common term, and are introduced to prevent a repeti- 
tion in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star * , directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or 
three asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters 
in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expres&ion, or 
seme defect in the manuscript. 
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An Ellipsis — — is also used, when some letters in a word, 
or some words in a verse, are omitted: as, *'The k — ^g," 
for " the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus [If 
together with the letters of tlje Alphabet, and figures, arc 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composition 
into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it 
can properly be done, at sentiments of the most weight, or 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of ^reat length, will again require 
subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhi- 
biting the coimexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and force to tlie division. See the Octavo Grammar. 

PIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OF CAPITAL 

LETTERS, 
Exercises, p. 154. Key, p. 195. 
It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance, 
it has been discontinued. It is, however. Very proper to 
begin with a capital, 

/ 1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 
S.The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentences 
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are tetaUy independerU, after a note of inteirogation or ex* 
clamation. 

But if a number df interrogative or exclamatory sentencet> 
are thrgwn into one general group ; or if the censtniction of 
the latter sentences depends on the former, all of them, 
except the first, may begin with a small letter ! as, ** How 
long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and th^ 
scorners delight in their scorning ? and fools hate know* 
ledge ?" " Alas ! how different ! yet how like the same !" 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, '* Godi Jehovah^ 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord^ Providence^ 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons^ places, streets, ihountain^i . 
rirers, ships: as, *' Gewge, York, the Strand, the Alps^ 
the Thames, the Seahorse/* 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; 
as, ** Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a coloni 
or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always remember thi* 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' '* '* Our great Lawgiver 
toys, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " / But 
when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a commay a 
capital is unnecessary: as, " Solomon observes> *that pridfc 
goes before destruction.' " ^ 

The first word of an example may also very properly begiil 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, '^ Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage;" ** Thomson's Seasons;" *^ Rollin's Anciehft 
History." 

8. The first word of ievery line in poetfy. 

0. The pronoun /, and the interjection 0> are written ii 
capitals : as, " I write :" " Heari O earth 1" 

Other words> besides the {^receding^ may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical> or this 
principal subject of the composition. 
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APPENDIX: 

tONTJIKlNG RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASSISTING 
roUNG PERSONS TO WRITE WITH PERSPICUITY AND 

t 

ACQURACr. TO BE STUDIED AFTER THET HAVE AC" 
QUIRED A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGUSM 
GRAMMAR. 
I >S» ^^ TRIED eAlxon of ike Octato Oraiciiai. 

iPERSPICUltf 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential in 
etery kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing cdi 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of nega- 
tive virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher merit: 
it is a degree of positive beauty. We are pleased with an 
author, and consider him as deserving praise, who fi'ees us 
from all fatigue of searching for his meaning ; who carries 
us through his subject without any embarrassment or con- 
fusion; whose style flows always like a limpid stream, 
through which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression con- 
sists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to Single 
Words and Phrases; and then, to the Construction ef Sen- 

fences, 

PART I. 

Of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression ^ with re- 
^ect to single Words and Phrases* 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to words 
and phrases, require the following properties: puritt, 

FROPRiETT, and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of Purity. 
Exercises^ p. 169* Key, p. 141. 

PtJktiTY of style consists in the use of such W(^rds> and 
such construction$> as btlong to the idiom of the language 
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which we speak; in opposition to urords and phrases that 
are taken from other languages^ or that are ungrammatical^ 
obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper authority* 
All such words and phrases as the following, should be 
avoided: Suothhe; I wist not; erewkile; behest; selfsame f 
delicatesse, for delicacy ; politessef for politeness ; hauteur^ 
for haughtiness; incumberment, eonnexity, martyrised, for 
encumbrance, connexion,, martyred. 

Foreign tod learned words, unless where necessity re* 
quires them, should nerer be admitted into our composition. 
Barren languages m^y need such assistance, but ours is 
not one of these. A multitude of Latin words, in par* 
ticular, hare, of late, been poured in upon our language. 
On some occasions^ they give an appearance of elevatidH 
and dignity to style ; but they often render it stiff and ap- 
parently forced. In general, a plain, native styles is 
more intelligible to all readers; and, by a proper ma- 
nagement of words, it can be made as strong and ex- 
pressive as this Latinised English, or any foreign idioms* 

CHAPTER Itk 
Of PROPRIETr^ 

Exercises, p4 171. Key, p. 143. 

Propriett of language is the selection of such words sift 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them; in opposition tolowexpressions> 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gal* 
licisms> or ungrammatical, irregular expressions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety: fot 
the words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject^ 
nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety > therefore, in our words and phraser j 
we must avoid low expressions ; svpply words t}ud are want* 
ing; be careful not to use the same word in different senses^ 
avoid the it^udicious use of techmcai phrases, equkocal er 
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amlnguaus w&Hls, uninteUzgible expressions, and aU such 
words and phrases as are not adapted to our meamng, 

1. Avoid Um expressions: such 2», " Topsyturvy » hVirI|r 
bur1y« pellmeU; having a month's mind for a thing; cur- 
rying favour with a person ; dancing attendance on the 
gi^at," &c. 

" Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, ivere 
iforced to call in the Saxons for their defence.'' The phrase 
^^ left to shift for themselves,** is rather a low phrasK?, and too 
much in the familiar style to be proper in a grave treatise. 

2. Supply words thai aire wantifig, ** Arbitrary power I 
look \ipon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage Is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar:" 
it should have been, *' as much as the state of a savage is 
happier than that of a slave at the oar." *' He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as wdi 
as his own;" " By adverting to the views of others," would 
have been better. *' This generous action greatly increased 
his former services ;" it should have been, " greatly in- 
creased the merit of his former services." ** By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to havb 
had the word " terms" supplied, which^ would have made 
it correct: ** terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe^ that articliet 
ind prepositions are sometinies improperly omitted ; as in 
the following instances : '^ How immensie the difference be^ 
tween the piOus and profane !" *^ Death is the cojsomon Idt 
of all ; of good men and bad;" They should have had the 
Article and preposition reputed: '^ How immense the dif- 
ference between the pious and the prbfiuie !" «' Death if 
the common lot of all ; qf good men and q^bad." 

The repetition Of artieles and prepositionsis proper, whea . 
%e, intend to point out thie objecks of whiich we speaks as 
distinguished from each others ox in contrast; and wjien we 
wish that the re^eFs attiention should rest on that distinc* 
tion: as, '' Our Idght is at once Ac moit ddig^ftfiilyaiid dm ^ 
nosl: useful of ^ our fleDaes.** 
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3. In the same sentence, he careful not to me the same tvord 
#•0 Jrequentlt/, nor m different senses. '' One may have 
an air whidi proceeds from a just sufficiency and know- 
ledge of the matter.before him, which may naturally pro- 
duce some motions of his head and body, which might 
become the bench better than the bar." 

r 

The pronoun xvhich is here thrice used, in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

" Gregory favoured the undertalcing, for no other reason 
than' this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured hfs 
friend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

*^ Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied.** In thi^ sentence, the word " charity" 
is improperly used in two different senses; for tl>e highest 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the in/udicious use of technical terms. To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that " We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea,*' would be ex- 
pressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not 
being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a par- 
ticular class, we should never use them but when we know 
they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. " As for such 
apimals as saemorial or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them." *' I long since learned to like nothing but what 
you do."* •' He aimed at nothing less than the crown," 
may denote either, " Nothing was less aimed at by him than 
the crown," or '' Nothing inferior to the crown could sa- 
tisfy his ambition." " I will have mercy, and not sacrifice." 
The first part of this sentence denotes, «* I will exercise 
mercy;" whereas it is iuthis place employed to signify, 
" I require otliers to exercise it." The translation should 
therefore have been accommodated to these different mean- 
ings. " They were both much more ancient among the 
Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht," The or in Uils 
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sentence is equivocal. It serves either as ^ cppulativg^^ 
synonymous words, or as a disjunctive of different tilings. 
If, therefore, the student should not know that.Zoroagter 
and Zerdusht mean the same person he will ini5|^j^ 
senise. *'The rising tomb a lofty column bore:",*'.j^d 
thus the son the fervent sire addrest," Did the, tomb, teir 
the colunm, or the column the tdinb ? Did the son address 
the sire, orthe sire the son ? 

6. jiwnd umntelligiMe and inconsistent words or phrases, 
*' I have observed," says Steele, " that the superiority 
among these co0eehouse politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning* First, it 
is not said whose opinion^ their own, or that of others: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, " an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion," which contains no de- 
finite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance 
of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to say ; " That the 
superiority among these politicians was determined by the 
opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of 
gallantry and fashion, that each of them had attained." 

'' This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of 
humility, *' keeps our understanding tight about us*** 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, amus- 
ing his reader with synonymous terms and identical pro- 
positions, well-turned periods, and high sounding worcla ; 
but at the same tnne, using those words so indefinitely, that 
the reader can either affix no meaning at all to them* or 
m^y affix to them almost any meaning he pleases, 

** If it is asked," says a late writer, " whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are th^ rules for 
obtaining it? the answer is obvious. Whatever render* a 
period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good 
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car is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, Jb^t 
ndt acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, v^ill I 

scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to juitee ' 

of a true rhythmus, and melody of composition* Just 
numbers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony, mag- 
nificent figures, and that decorum which k the result of all j 
these, are unison to the human mind." . * j 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, ] 

in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we shall at least fmd nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli- 
gibly, two things are especially requisite : one, that we 
have clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the ether, 
that our words be approved signs of Hhose ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but 
that persons of judgment, who are accustomed to scruti- 
nize their ideas^ and the signification of their words, should 
sometimes write without any meaning, is, at fir^t sight, 
matter of admiration. This, however, when further consi- 
dered, appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, 
i indistinetness of conception, and inattention to the exact 
i Alport of words. The occasions On which we are most 
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« 
apt to speak and write in Ibis unintelligible' manner, are 

the three following. 

Thejirst is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are generally 
disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it loo far. 
They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on the 
several properties of a metaphor which they have ushered 
into the discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
'whether there are any qualities in the subject, to which 
these properties can, with justice and perspicuity, be ap- 
plied. The following instance of this sort of writing is from 
an author of considerable eminence. ** Men must acquire a 
very peculiar and strong habit ofturning their view inward, 
in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the 
mind, the hollow caverns of^eep thought, the private seats 
of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as wellaslheniore 
fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." A 
most wonderful way of telling us, that it is difficult to trace 
the operations of the mind. The author having determined 
to represent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects which 
might be found in a country, without considering whether 
there are any things in the mind properlj" analogous to 
these. Hence the strange parade he makes with regions 
and recesses, hoUoxv caverns and private seats, uastes and 
wildernesses, fruitful ^nd cultivated frac^^; words which, 
though they have a precise meaning, as applied to country-, 
have no definite signification, as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these 
the instances are numberless in every tongue; such as 
Government, church, state, constitution, power, legislature, 
jurisdiction, &c. .^ .. 

'Theikird'^nd principal occasion of unintelligible vtiting, 
is, when the terms employed are very abstract, antl conse- 
quently of very extensive signification* Thus tht trord 
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lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the 
word I}ecist, beast than animal, animal thah being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our words 
and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not adapted to the 
ideas zue mean to communicate; or which are less significant 
than others, of those ideas. " He feels any sorrow that can 
arrive at man ;" better '* happen to man." " The conscience 
of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best recompense 
for being so ;" it should have been " consciousness,** He 
firmly believed the divine precept, " There is not a sparrow 
falls to the ground," &c. It should have been •' doctrine,*^ 

*' It is but opening the^ye, and the scene enters," A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene 
appears or preserUs itself* 

** We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
withput inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to say, 
that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an objectm 
AcknowledgG,V!0\x\di have expressed the sense with propriety, 

** The sense of feeling, ciin, indeed, give us a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideals that enter at the eye, 
except colours." Extension and shape can, with no pro- 
pricty, be called idea^; they are properties of matter^ 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas: our senses give us the ideas themselves. 
The meaning of the sentence would have been proper, and 
much clearer, if the author had expressed himself thus: 
**The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us the idea of ex- 
tension, figure, and all the other properties of matter, 
which are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

" The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to, 
'* The covetous man never has enough ; although he has 
what is sufficient for nature." 

** A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; a 
general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better thus ; 
** A traveUer 7'c>warA:5," &c. ;. *' A general observes** &c, 
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^ This measure enlarged his school^ and obliged him to 
increase the buildings;" it should be^ "increased his 
school ;" and " enlarge the buildings." '• 

'^He applied a medicine beibre the poison had time to * 
work ;" better thus : " He applied an antithte," &c. 

" The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within Us reach ;^ 
better, *' throws out its meUignant qualities." 

" I will go except I should be ill ;" *' I saw them all un- 
less two or three :" corrected thus : "unless I should be ill ;^ 
" except two or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or which 
are as particular and determinate in their signification, as 
is consistent with the nature and the scope of the discourse; 
possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good 
effect. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Precision, 
Exercises, p. 179. Key, p. 151. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching super- 
fluities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 
uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
autlior intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly. They may express that idea, but not fully and 
completely ; thirdly. They may express it, logeiher with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands oppt)sed 
to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the two former faults. The wori&' 
which are used may be proper ; that is, they may express 
the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; hitt to' 
be precise^ signifies that they expsess that idea and no tMri, 

The use and importance of precision ma/ be deduct 
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fitffi^ifte nattire of the haman mind. It never can view, 
dkdifly aAd'disthictlf , more than one ckject at a time. If 
itmu^t look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion^ it finds itself confused 
and «Bilarra69ed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agree^ and in what they differ. Thus, were any object, 
suppose seme animal, to be presented to my view, of whose 
struffture I wished to form a distinct notion, I should desire 
all its trappings to be taken off, I should require it to be 
brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there 
ntight be nothing to divide my attention. Thesame is the 
case with words. If, when any one would inform me of his 
meaning, he also tells me more than what conveys it ; if he 
joins foreign circumstances to the principal objects ; if, by 
nnneoessarily varying the expression, he shifts the point of 
view, and ms^es me see sometimes the object itself, smd 
sometimes another thing that is connected with it, he 
thereby obliges me to look on several objects at oiice, and 
I lose sight of the principal. He loads the animal he is 
showing me, with so many trappijtgs and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of thesame 
species before me, somewhat resembling, anti yet somewhat 
differing, that I see none of them clearly. When an author 
tells me of his hero*s courage in the day of battle, the ex- 
pression is precise, and I understand it fully : but if, from 
the desire of multiplying words, he should praise his cour- 
age and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these words to- 
gether, my idea begins to waver. He means to express 
one quality more strongly, but he is in truth expressing 
two : pourage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. The 
occasion of exerting each of these qualities is different ; and 
being led to think of both together, when only one of them 
should be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and 
my conception of tl^e object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
cient. 9n many occasions, that we have a general view of 
tiie meaning. The subject, perha-ps, is of the known and 
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familiar klnd^ aod we are in no hazard of mistakin^tbe 
sense of the author^ tbough every word whicb he uses Is 
not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rute of precision. A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses him- 
self thus : '* It is to remove a good and orderly affection^ 
and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to camnitt an 
action that is ill^ immoraf, and unjust i to do ill, or to act 
in pK^»udice of integrity, good nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is l>rougfat toge* 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing themseWes 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by anap? 
pearance of splendour, surround every thing vhich they 
mean to say wi(h a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to preci«* 
slon, is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous^ 
They arc called synonymous, because they agree in ejf 
pressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not 
always, they- express it with some diversity in the circum* 
stances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending,with care amJsiriclness,totheexactimportof words. 

Custom, habit, — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
^ actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act : by habit, the effect which that repetition pro- 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking 
often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pndc,,vanity. — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity^ 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say^ that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we' entertain of ourselves ; disdain^ on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

Only, a/owe.— Only, imports that there is no other of the 
<same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister: a 
child alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a differ- 
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ence, therefore, in precise language, betwee^i these twa 
phrases ** Virtue only makes us happy j" and " Virtue 
alone makes us happy." 

tVisdom^ prudeiKe, — ^Wisdom leads us to speak aiid acl 
what is jnost proper. Prudence, pi events our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. — A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of tiie appendages 
•that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment, 

Surpris€d,astofus]}£d,mnaz€dyCOi{founded. — I am surprised 
uith what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished a't what 
is vast or great; I am amaxed at what is incomprehensible; 
I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. •. 

Tranquillity, peace ^ calm. — Tranquillity, respects a situa- 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt 
it; cafm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before 
or following it. "A good man enjoys tranquillity, in him- 
self; peace, with others; and calm, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
i.ig of such words is attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all occa- 
sions, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the 
utility of some general care to understand the distinct im- 
port of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we re- 
trench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there 
two words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language, 
will always be able to observe something that distinguishes 
them. As ihey are like different shades of the same colour, 
an accurate writer can employ them to great advantage, by 
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using them so as to heighten and complete die ofilject' wfeicfi 
he presents to us. He supplies by one what was' waniii^ 
in the other, to the strength, or to the fiaisliihg, of the' image 
which he means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, tie niust 
be attentive to the choice of his words, and not employ theni 
carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a period, or c^ 

' t *x 

rounding or diversifying his language, as if the?r signiiica- 
tion were exactly the same, while in truth it is not.' T9 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at 
the same time correct and exact in the choice of every 
word, is no doubt one of the highest and most difiiculi'^at- 
(ainments in writing. 

PART II. 

Of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression, vnth re- 
spect to the Construction of Sentences, 

Sentences, in general, should nerther be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
vis clearly perceive the connexion of the several part? ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexkm of thought. Yet occasionally they n«iy both be 
used with force and propriety ; as ,may be seeo in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

** If you look about you, and consider tlic lives cf others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few ai e bom with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few, iriends we h«ar of} bw^ 
much poverty, and how many diseases there we. in tJ^e 
• "World ; you will fc^ll down upon your knees, and iliste^djof 
yeplning at one affliction^ will admire so m^^y ble^pij^s 
which you have received from the Divine hand.? Thisjisa 
saataice composed of several members Hnkdd togeth^rj and 
hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the whole is 
not brought out till the close. The following is an examine 
of one in which the sense is formed into short, independent 
propositions, each complete wUhin itself, <* I confess* it 
was Want of consideration that made me an author. I wrote 



because it. amused ,iT>e. I corrected, because it was as plea- 
sant to me to correct as to write. Jt published, because I 

was told j^ fP*S|^*^ JP^l^i^^ ^r^h ^^ ^^ ^^^p" credit to please." 
. A train of senteijces, cpnstructed in the same manner^ 
and with the saine number of members, should never be 
.allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be the 
four following: I. clearness. 3. unity. 3, strength. 

4, A JUpipIQV^ U3P OF THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Of the Clearness of a Sentence. 

Exercises, p. 180. Key, p. 15 '4. 

' Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and, phrases 
separately considered, have already bee^ explainedi and 
«hown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate wri4ing. 
The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sentenciis^ to 
one another, and the due 'arrangement of tlie whole, are the 
ttibjects which remain to be discussed. 

The first requisite of a perfect s<?ni€nce is Cfeamess., 
^ 'Whatever leaves the mimd ia any sort of .suspense as. to 
• ihe meaning, ought io be avoided. Obscuuity arises irem 
»*wo causes; either from a wrong choice of w:ords> or a wrong 
' ^rtrftng€^i?nent of them. The choice of words and phrases, 
"^ fjir ^s regards perspicuity, has been already coi;isidered. 
'Th^ (disposition of them c^mes now un^er cwisideration. 
The fif^t thing io 1)6 studied herej> is grao^iinatipal pro- 
priety. But as tite grammar qf our language i§ compara- 
' tively n«t extensive, there may be an obscurfj order of M^ords, 
' v^httid thore is no transgression of any grammatical rule. 
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The relation^ of vrords^ or members of A pericMi^iire, ^th 
us, ascertained only by the position in which they standi 

Hence a -capital rule in the arrangement of sentenced ts^ 
that the words or members, most clearly related; sboold be 
placed iu the sentence as near to each other as possible,' so 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will be 
proper to produce some instances, in order to show the im«< 
portance of this rule. 

1 . In the position of adverbs. " The Romans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we." These words are capable 
of two different senses,, according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged: "The Romans under- 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we." 

"Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
ism." ' Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb onlij. It should have been, " Theisna can be 
opposed only to polytheism or atheism." 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise origuially from sight." When it is said, 
'* I mean only such pleasures, ^^ it may be remarked, that 
the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended 
here to qualify tlie word mean, but such pleasures ; and 
therefore should have been placed in as close connexion as 
possible with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words are 
arianged thus; "By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
mean such pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word more \% not in its 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any re^l beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another." The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : " Beauty or deformity 
iu one piece of matter more than iii another." 

Q, In the position of circumstances^ and qf particular 

members^ 


An ai{th<Nr> in. hl& disseriatioa on parties^ U)us expresses 
himself: '^ Are these designs which any man, who is bora 
^ Briton, in ^ny circumstances, in ai>y situation, ought to 
be asbained or afraid to avow ?" Jlere we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, << in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion," arfe connected with '<> a man born in Britain, in any 
circumstances or situation," or with that man's " avowing 
his designs hi any curcumstances or situation into which he 
may be brought." As it is probable that the latter was in- 
tended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thus : *^ Are these designs which any man, w!io is bom a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in 
any circumstances, to avow ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ment of circumstances. '* A great stone that I happened 
to find, after a long search, by the sea shore; served me for 
an anchor." One would think that the search was confined 
to the sea shore ; but as the meaning isj that the great stone 
was found by the sea shore, the period ought to have run 
thus : *' A great stone, that, after a long search, 1 happened 
to find by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together,, but rather to intwsperse them in diiferent parts 
of the sentence, joined with the j)rincipal words on which 
they depend. For instance : ''What I had the opportunity 
of mentioning to. my friend, sometime ago, in conversation, 
was not a new thought." These two circumstances, *< some" 
iinie ago," and ** in conversation," which are here put 
together, would have had a better effect disjoined, thus : ^ 
<' What I had the opportunity, sometiihe ago, of men- 
tioning to, my friend, in conversation, was not a new 
thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. " The minister of state who grows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will, always have his jealousy strong about him.** 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced by way of simile. 
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relat^ to what goes before, or to what follows. The am- 
biguity is removed by the following order. *''1ffie mihfster 
of state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty ped^al, ' 
grows less by his elevation, will always," &c. ' ' 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, oug^t 
to beplaced as near together as possible, even when their 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen in 
the following passages from Addison. " For the English are ' 
naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by that gloomi- 
ness and melancholy of temper, which are so frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and extravagancies, to which 
others are not so liable.*' Here the verb or assertion is, by' 
a pretty long circumstance, separated from the subject td 
which it refers. This might have been easily prevented, 
by placing the circumstance befi^re the verb, thus : " t'or 
the English are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess 
and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in our 
nation, are often disposed to many wild notions,*' &c. 

^' For as no mortal author,'in the ordinary fate and vicis- 
situde of things, knows to what use his works may, some 
time or other, be applied," &c. Better thus : ** For as, in 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author 
knows to what use, some time or other, his works may be 
applied," &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will ec- 
cur: that a circumstance ought never to be placed betv^een 
two capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man- 
ner as will coi^fine it to its proper member. When the settle 
admits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, gene<- 
l^ally speaking, the better, ^hat the more important 'knd 
significant words juay possess the last place, quite dis^- 
cumbered, The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty, *' The emperor was so intent on the establish m<?nt 
of his absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed tlie eiil- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin for the sake of it.** Bet- 
ter thus : ** That, for the sake of it, he exposed the empire 
duubly to desolation and niin." 
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/flMS app^s^s to be a proper place to observe, that when 

diffeyrent things have an obvious relation to each other, in 

respect to the order of nature or timei that order should be 

r^arded, in assigning them their places in the sentence; 

unless the scope of the passages require it to be varied. 

The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 

respect : " But still there will be such a mixture of delight, 

as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of these 

qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 

order in which the two last words are placed, should have 

been reversed, and made to stand, prevailing and amspicur 

0)is. — They are conspicuous, because they prevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
cowformity to this rule. " Our sight filb the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, with- 
out being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
ttxe variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuance of ks 
aqtion. No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words 
•specially, frequently violated, for the sake of better sound ; 
but, perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from the 
toe of strict propriety. 

3. In tlie disposition of the relative pronouns, wlio, which, 
what, whose, and of all those particles xvJiich express ike 
comiexion of the parts of speech with one another, 

A small error in the position of these words- may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
,afld disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. " This kind of wit,** 
says an author, ''was very much in vogue among our 
coiintrym^, about an age or two ago; who did not practise 
it for any oblique reasohj but purely for the sake of bemg 
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witty.*' We are al no loss about the meaning here; but the 
construction would evidently be mended by disposing the 
circumstance, ''about an age or two ago," in such a man- 
ner as not to separate the relative who from its antecedeat 
our countrymen; in this way: ** About an age or two 
ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue among our 
countrymen, who did not practise it,'* &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. ** It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, v^hich nothing ca« protect us 
against, but the good providence of our Creator." ff^hich 
always, refers grammatically to the substantive immediately 
preceding ; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
♦* treasures," The sentence ought to have stood thus : " It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing can pro's 
tect us against," &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, that 
abscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns lulio and they^ and thsm 
and theirs, when we have occasion to rt fer to different per- 
sons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. ** Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that tfieir reputation obscures ihetn, and their coiji- 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore ihet/ 
do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure them" This is 
altogether careless writing. When we find these persoaal 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoixl those frequent references to persons 
who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner^ 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
sinoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 
L See the Appendix to the Exefcisest p* 219, kc. 
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* CHAPTER II, 

0/ the UNJTr of a SEifTBSCE, 
Exercises, p. 1S7. Key, p. 159, 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, isii&t/niti/^ 
In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impression upon the mind 
of one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a 
sentence, the following rules must be. observed. 

In the^r^^ place. During the coiirsG of the sentence, the 
scene should he charged as little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. I'here is commonly, in every sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed h^ all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness." ^In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this manner of representing them, by shifting so of- 
ten both the place and the person, xve and they, and / and 
xvho, they appear in so disunited a view, that the sense 
of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is festored 
to its proper unity, by turning it after the following man- 
ner. '' Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, and received with 
the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule, 
** The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carped him 
to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops* 
they put him into a litter, which transported him to/a 
place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen leagues.'- f 
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Better thus : " The sultan being dangerously wounded, 
was <:arried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the defeat of ' 
feis troops, was put into a litter, and transported to a place .* 
of safety about fifteen leagues distant.'' 


1' pil ul"* 


A second rule under the head of unity, is, Never ttf^^n^o^Ufdr^ 
into one sentence, things which have so little conp£;inonfthaf,: j 
they. could hear to he dvoided into two or three sentenees^.^ .^^.a 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perpl^^aii4i^ 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short s^Qtcnpesjno 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed* <£|^-r|^ 
amples abound in authors. *^ Archbishop TiUotson," fays 
an author, *' died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved ' 
by king William and queen Mary, who nominated Df . 
Tennispn, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." Who would 
expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in conse- 
quence of the former ? " He was exceedingly beloved by 
both king and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. 
We look for some proof of this, or at least sometliing rela- 
ted to it to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off t» 
- a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, says : " Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of 
lean sheep, whose flesh w^ rank and unsavoury, by reason 
of their continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here the sqen^ 
is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose 
country they travelled, the account of their ^heep, and tUe^ 
cause of their slieep being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of 
objects, slightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, without much difficulty, comprehend under one.view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences ol ng^ ♦ 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in lai\g 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article*, Tal^e^, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. "The usujil. , 
>cceptatio|v tate profit '?ind pleasure for two diifer^pt, , 
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thangs, ai>d not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
- by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distinguishes 
the faculties of the mind^ that are conversant about them^ 
calling the operations • of the first, Wisdom ; and of the 
otliffr, Wit; which is a Saxon word, used to express what 
tin* Spaniards and Italians call Ingerdo, and the French 
Esprit, both from the Latin, though I think wit more par- 
ticularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks 
on the Runic language." When the reader arrives at the 
end of this perplexed sentence, he is surprised to find him- 
self at so great distance from the object with which he set 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable correctness* 
we find a period sometimes running out so far, and compre- 
Iiending so many particulars, as to be more properly a dis- 
course than a sentence. An author, speaking of the progress 
of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs on in this 
manner: " To this succeeded that licentiousness which en- 
tered with the restoration, and, from infecting our religion 
and morals, fell to corrupt our language ; which last was 
not like to be much improved by those who at that time 
made 6p the court of king Charles the Second ; either such 
as had followed him in his bamshment, or who had been 
altogether conversant in the dialect of these times, or young 
m'i&n who had been educated in the same country : so that 
the court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever since 
continued, the worst school in England for that accomplish- 
. ment; and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of bur nobility, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of literature, in ordef to qua- 
lify them for patterns of poltteness," - 

?rhe author, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different 
fadtg,'reiik6nings,^and observations, are here presentecU 
ta'thfe'^tiiilnAM ohde \ and yet so linked together by the 
author, that they all make parts of a sentence, which admits 
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of no greater division in pointing, than a colon between any 
of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods ; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the dibiidvaiitages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they' may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form : " Though in yester- 
day's paper we showed how every thing that is greats 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with 
pleasure, we must own, that it is inipossiblt^ for us to assign 
the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the suhstance of a human 
soul: and therefore, for want of such a light, all that wc 
can do, in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those 
operations of the soul that are most agreeable ; and to 
range, under their proper heads, what is pleasing or dis^ 
pleasing to the mind, without being able to trace out the 
several necessary and efficient causes, from whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises.'' 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, e?(bi bits seme other useful 
^Iterations : '* fn yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is im" 
possible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea^or of the 
human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the soul which 
are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads what 
is pleasing or displeasing to the mind." 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, ta 
keep cleac of all unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. But for the most part their effect 
A, extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; sen- 
tences in the midst of sentences ; the perple^jed method of 
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disposing of some thought> which a writer wants judgment 

to introduce in its proper place. 

The p'^renthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 
** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
*' (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. " If your hearts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable." It would be roach better to express in a 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthesis; 
thus : ** If your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong 
choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and re- 
treat ; and a return to wisdom is always honourable." 
See 4he AFYEHtiix io the Exercises, p. 219, &c. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Stbength of a Sentence, 

Exercises, p. 190* Key, p« 163. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength* 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give every word, and every 
member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its pans, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some cir- 
cumstance in thestructure, it may fail in that strength of im- 
pression, which a better management would have produced. 

The^r*^ rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
to prime it of all redundant xvords and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always in- 
jure it. Care should therefore be exercised with respect to 
Synonymous worc'.s, expletives, circumlocutions^ t'autolo- 
^gf€S,andtheexpressionsot unnecessary circumstances. Thfe 
attention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied witA- 
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out a correspbndcnt nwiltipUcaUon ^ti^Wfi. 'fdCoilteiit 
ivith deserving a triumph, he refused the honour ofiA(|QiJs 
better language than to say, " Bdi|g. content w>klh de- 
serving it/' &C. ■ i.9j5 

" In the Attic commonwealth/' says an author^ v*it*was 
the privilege and birthright of every citizen .and poet, ^to 
rail aloud and in public." Better simply thus : ** la the 
Attic commonwealth^ it was the privilege of ev«ry citizen 
to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : , " They returned bac^ 
again to the same city from whence they came forth f* in- 
stead of, ** They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words, back, ai^ain, same, from, ^nd forth, are 
mere expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used with that : as, 
" There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome: "There 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says." 
By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
** That he seriously means what he says, there can be na 
doubt." 

" I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, toa kingdom, than 
the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp 
of lazy luxury." Would not the full import of this noisy 
sentence be better expressed thus : " I am of opinion, that 
nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and 
dissipation ?" 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a 
man's wounding himself, says, "To mangle, or wound, his 
outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force; as in ihe following sentence.: " Shall not the Judge 
^ all the earth do right ?" 
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-^ -' ** So it is, that I must he /breed to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly by force" 

'* Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the unir 
versal love and esteem of all men/' 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. *' On receiving this information, he arose^ 
vrent out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.'' All is implied in saying, ** On receiving this 
information, he rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a Certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following scrip- 
tural phrases. '' He lifted up his voice, and wept.** " He 
opened his mouthy and said." It is true, that, in strictness, 
they are not necessary to the narration, but they are of 
some importance to the composition, as bearing the ve- 
nerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, on this 
occasion, be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
be obsolete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts and 
allusions, except where the sense is evidently injured, it 
ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be justly 
remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent recur- 
rence of scripture-language is attended with peculiar force 
and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence,, to con- 
tract a round about method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be lefl to shelter and 
surround the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on 
some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, when 
au obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid employing 
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needs to be explained by cue that is clearer. The other Up 
vrhen the language of the emotions is exhibited. JElmotioii 
natfiFany dwells on its object : and when the reader also 
ifeels interested, rej.etition and synonomy hare frequently 
an agreeable ptfect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons^ 
l>e deemed not very exceptionable. "But there is nothing 
that makes its way more directly to the soul than beauty, 
iprhich immediately diifoises a secret satisfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and sju'eads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties." Some 
degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the 
«cho of one another ; such as — diffusing satirfaction and 
€omplacency through the imagination — ^riking the nnnd 
with inward joy — spreading cheerfulness and delight through 
nil it9 faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more 
allowable on such lively subjects, than it would be on other 
occasions. 

After removing superfluitieSi the 5^o«J rule for promoting 
the strength of a sentence, is; to attend particularly to the 
use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

These little words but, and, or, xvhich, whose, where, tken^ 
"fiterefore, because, &c, are frequently the most important 
trordsof any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength must 
depend upon stxh particles. The varieties in using them 
are, indeed, so many, that no particular system of rules re- 
spectirg them can be given. Some observations, tending 
to illustrate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

WhAtis called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
yis if I should say, *^ Though virtue borrows no assistajice 
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from, yet it may often beiKxampanied by, the advantages 
•f lortiine.^ Here we are pat to a stand in thought^ being 
obliged to |«st a little on the preposition by itself, which , 
att the same time, carries no signiiicancy, till it, is joined t« 
its propef substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re^ 
lative particles, by the frequent use of s^ch phraseology as 
this : '< Tiiere is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." In introducing a subject, or 
laying down a proposition, to which we demand particuiar 
tttention, this sort of style is very proper ; buf, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly : *' Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language." 

Other Writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be understood without 
H^ as, " The man I love ;" •* The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests we made." ikit though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and 
dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and. 
the construction filled up. " The man whom I love." 
" The 4lomlnions wiiich we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

With regard to t^ copulative particle and, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The following 
senteooe from Sir William Temple, will serve for an instance. 
He is speaking of the <refinement of the French language : 
*' The academy, set up by Cardinal Ridielieu, to amuse the 
ivits of that age and country, nrid divert them from raking 
into his politics and ministry, brought this into vogue ; and 
the French wits have, for this last age> been wholly turned 
to th€ refinement of their style und language ; and, indeed,^ 
with such succe88> that it can hardly be equalled, andiuwJ 
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«qutlly through their verse and their profitt." H«re««fto 
fewer than eight ands in one sentence. Some writers ofli^n 
make their sentences drag in this manner, ^y & carders 
multiplication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obsertaticm,^ that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunetioft, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession of 
objects, than when it is inserted between then^. ** I came, 
I saw, I conquered," expresses with more force the rapidity 
and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting par- 
ticles had been used. 

On the other band, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to anothef , when'we are making 
some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author says, ** Such a man might fall a victim 
to power; but truth, and reason, and lit>erty, would fall with 
him." Observe, in the following enumeration made by the 
Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness are 
given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction : 
" I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angeh, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
of this kind of inaccuracy. *' By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an open champafgn 
country, a vast uacultivated desert," &c. The word sticA 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily p^ 
suppose . some adjective or word descriptive of a quality 
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SfiHence, there is no sucti adjectii^e. The aiithoif^ Jad 
«poi|fiii of greatness in the ahsiiract only ; aad, thentfoife, 
5UcA has DO distinct antecedent to which we C9a re£ir it. 
: ,The a^nte^ce would have been introduced with more pro- 
prieij, by aaying. To ilds class belong, or under this head 
are ranged, the prospects, &c« 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pios, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
, same member, the members in the same sentence, andevea 
the sentences in the same discourse, are united together, ' 
and their relations suggested, so they should not be either 
too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to view, or 
made up of polysyllables, when shorter words would as well 
convey our meaning. Notwithstanding that, insomuch tJutf, 
forasmuch as, furthermore, &c. are tedious words, which 
tend to overload and perplex a sentence. 

. We shall conclude this head with t^o remarks on the 
siihject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first 
is, tlWU. the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the dui- 
junctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dis^ 
pensed with than the copulative. The second is, that the 
omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when the con- 
nexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very distant. 
It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the conjunctiqii 
is deemed necessary. When the connexion in thought is 
very distant, the copulative appears absurd; and when 
very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose of the capital word, or words, so that they mq^ 
make the greatest impression. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words 
. o|i which the meaning principally rests, every one muist 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous an^l 
distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part> 
with us, the important words are placed in the beginning 
of the sentence^ So in the following pas^ges: *' Silver ^ 
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and gold have I none ; but such as I have^ give I unto 
tbee," &c. " Your fathers, where are tBey ? and the 
prophets, do they live for ever?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the close. ** Thus,*' 
says an author, *' on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful 
Invention.'' 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in 
a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural^order, the nominative has the first place, the verb 
the second, and the objective, if it be an active verb that 
is employed, has the third. Circumstances follow the 
nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great," 
is the natural order of the sentence. But its strength is in- 
creased by inversion, thus : *' Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians." " I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
th& natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : *' In 
the sincerity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. The inverted possesses strength, 
dignity, ^nd variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first is 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. " This, as to the complete immoral state, 
is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see 
and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom 
is the case misconstrued when at ^orst. The misfortune 
^ is, that we look not on this depravity^ nor consider how it 
^ stands in less degrees. Asif,tobeabsolutely immoral, were, 
iadeed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in a little degree. 
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shoul4 be no misery or harm at all. Which; to allow, is 
just as reasonable as to own« that it is the greatest ill of a 
body to be in the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but 
that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be impaired fa 
sqme single organ or pnember, is no ill worthy the least 
notice." Here is no violence done to the language, though 
there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction : 
*' Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance* 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired^ 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense ^of 
feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape* 
and all otber ideas that enter at the eye, except colours; 
but, at the same time, it is very much straitened and coa« 
fined in its operations,*' &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum* 
stances of time, place, or other limitations, which the pria« 
cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
'* If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise* 
and give instructron, they may now perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most 
honourable among authors.*' This is a well constructed 
sentence. It contains a great many circumstances and ad- 
verbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; only, secretly, as 
well, perhaps, now, with justice, formerly; yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the senteqce ; while that which is the capital object in it* 
viz. " being justly esteemed the best and most honourable ■» 
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among authorsy"* comes oat in the oraickisloh clear and', 
detached J and possesses its proper place. See, now, what 
would havo been the effect of a different arrangementf i * 
" If, whilst they profess to please only, they advi«e and'glv* 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the be«t ami 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly." Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

n^\e fourth rule for promoting the strength of sentences, 
is, that a weaker assertion or proposition should never come 
qfter a stronger one; and tfiat, wlien our sentence consists 
of two members, the longer should, generally, be the con" 
eluding one. 

Thus, to say, "When our passions have forsaken us, 
we'flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
them,*' is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of thfe proposition : ** We flatter our- 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions, 
when they have forsaken us." 

in general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very last word, 
when this construction can be managed without affectation. 
'* If we rise yet higher," says Addison, " and consider the 
fixed stars' as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets; and still dis- 
cover new firmaments and new lights, that are suiik further 
in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in such 
a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the 
magnificence^and immensity of nature." 

The fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb, a preposition,, or any in- 
considerable word^ 

Agreeably to this rule,, we should not conclude -^ith any 
Qf the particles, of, to, from, with, by. . For instance, it is a 
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gieat deal better to say > ^' Avarice is a crime of vrhich wise 
men are oftea guilty," than to say> '* Avarice is a crime 
which wise meii are often guilty of." This is a phraseo* 
logy which all correct writers shuiy ; and with reason. For 
as the mind cannot help resting a little, on the import of 
the word which closes the sentence, it must be disagreeable 
to be left pausing on a word, which d«es not, by itself, 
produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com* 
pound sense, with some of these propositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period: such 
as, bring about, lay hold of, come cqer to, clear up, and 
many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can em- 
ploy a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with 
more strength. Even the pronoun it, should, if possible, 
be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it is joined 
with some of the prepositions ; as, with it, in it, to it. We 
shall 6e sensible of this in the following sentence. " There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual pro* 
gress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, withoutever arriving at a period in it" How much 
more agreeable the sentence, if it had been so construe: ted 
as to close with the word period! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence* We may judge of this by the following 
passage: '^ Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that 
division has caused all the mischief we lament ; that union 
alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalition of parties, so happily begun, 
so successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably ' 
neglected ; to say no worse." This last phrase, " to say no 
worse," occasions a falling off at the end. The proper 
dbpositioh of such circumstances in a sentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjust them so- as shall consist equally 
mth the perspicuity and the strength of the period.-*^ 
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Though necessary parts,' they are, however, like irregn^r 
stones HI a building, which try the skiU of aa artist, where 
to place them with the least offence. But it miist be ce^ 
jnembered, that the close is always an uosuitahle place for 
them. Notwithstanding what has been said agninstcon- 
cluding a period with an adverb, &c. this must not be nit- 
derstood to refer, to such words, when the stress and sigpi- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In .this case 
they are not to be considered as circumstances, but as the 
principal objects: as in the following sentence. '< In their 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their ad- 
versity, always." Here, "wctct" and "(dxvt^s'^ being 
emphatical words, were to be so plac^ as to make a 
strong impression. 

The sixth rul^ relating to the strength of a sentence, 
is, tfiot, in the members of a sentence, where two tidngs are 
compared or contrasted witii. one another; where either a 
resemblance or an opposition is intended to he expressed; 
some resemblance y in the language and construction, should 
be preserved. For when tlw things themsehes correspond to 
each other, we naturally expect to find a similar correspondr 
cnce in tlie words. 

Thus, when it is said, *' The wise man is happy when he 
gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him ;" the opposition 
would have been more regular, if it had been expressed 
thus : ** The wise man is happy when he gains his own 
approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of others." 

" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy in- 
flames his crimes.'* Better thus : ^ A friend exaggerates 
a man's virtues;, an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, 
fully exemplifies the rule just given: ''Homer was the 
greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, we 
most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
^ith an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous 
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profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. 
Horner, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden 
oY^rftow ; Virgil, like a river in its'banks, with a constant 
stream.** — Periods thus constructed, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally 
stisdied, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If such a construction as this be aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it' leads to a disagreeable uniformity; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, - which 
tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and efl^ct of 
sentences, is, to attend to the sound, the harmonii, and easy 
flow, of the words and members. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con« 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.— - 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be tranf- 
mitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and the im- 
pression of the sentiment must consequently be weakened. 
The observations which we have to make on this subject, 
respect the choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order 
and disposition of the members; and the cadence or eiose 
of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words.. It is evident, that 
words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are eom« 
, posed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a pro* 
per intermixture of vowels and consonants ; withouttoa 
- many harsh consonants rubbing against each other; or too 
many open vowels m succession, to cause a hiatus, or d\»» 
agreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro* 
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paHion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give soft- 
nist ; consonants, strength to the sound of words. Thtf 
melody of language requires a just proportion of each ; and 
theeottstruction wiH be hurt, will be rendered either grating 
or effemtnate, by an excess of either. Long words are com- 
monly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they piesent to it; and accordingly, the most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length, those are the most nrelodious, which do not run 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but are com- 
posed of an intermixture of them : such a«?, repent, profess, 
ptywetfid, velocity, celerity, independent, impetuosity. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid 
the use of such words as the following ; 1 . Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded, the several parts of 
vHnch are not easily, and therefore not closely united : as, 
" Unsiiccessfulness, wrongheadedness, tenderheartedness :V 
Q, Such as have the 3yi1ables which immediately foMow 
the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do 
not^easily coalesce ; as, "Questionless, chroniclers,coKcenti- 
clers^* 3. Such as have too many syllables following the 
accented syllable : as, ** Primarily, cursorily, sumnmriiy, 
pererftptoriness:^* 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unac- 
cented syllable very much resembling? as, *' Holihj, sillily, 
htdiiy, farriery*^ A little harsh njess, by the collision of 
consonants, which nevertheless our organs find no diffi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not suggest to the 
hearer the disagreeable idea either of precipitation or pf 
stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for suppress- 
ing a useful term. The words hedged, Jledg^d, wedged, 
drudg'd,grudg'd, adjud^d, which some have thought very 
o^Dsive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
the words above mentioned. W<| should not do well to in- 
trodvce such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but 
ifiwi they are used sparingly and properly, they have even 
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a good effect. They coiitribute \o tbjkt variety in sofiiid 
which is jadvaotageous to language. 

The next head> respectiDg the harpony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of •greater 
nicety. For, let the words theawelves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly imjiaired. 
That .this is the case, the learners will perceive by tbe.follow* 
ing exanipiest " Pleasures simple and nooderate always are 
the best t" it would be better to say, " Simple and moderate 
pleasuries are always the best." " Office or *rank may be 
the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;" better 
thus, *' Rank or office may be the recompense of flattery, 
versatility, or intrigue.'^ " A great recommendation of the 
^idance offered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men 
easily understood :" better in this form ; " It is a great re- 
commendation of the guidance oiFered to us by integrity^ 
that it is easily understood by all men." In the following 
examples, the words are neither selected nor arranged, so 
aa to produce the most agreeable effect. '^ If we make the 
best of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers sur^ 
rounding it :" better thus, *^ Our life> at the best, is a piK 
grimage, and dangers surround it." '' We see that we are 
encumbered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent:" 

ft 

better, *' We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties that 
cannot be avoided." '• It is plain to any one who views 
the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that is 
without allay and pure;" imj>roved by this form; ** It is 
evident to the slightest inspection, that nothing here is un- 
allayed and pure." 

We may take, for an Instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Edu- 
cation: '^ We shall conduct you to a hill-side^ laborious in* 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full 
of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side^ 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." £very 
thing in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. 
: The words are well chosen ; full of liquids^ and soft sounds; 
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hbaritna, smooth, green, goodly, mehHaus, charming; and 
these words so artfully arranged, that, were we to alter the 
situation of any one of them, we should, presently, be sen- 
sible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be found of some use. 
1st, When the preceding word ends with a Towel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vici versd, A 
true friend, a cruel enemy, are smoother and easier to the 
voice, than a true union, a cruel destroyer. But when it is 
more perspicuous or convenient, for vowels or consonants 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper that the 
vowels be a long and short one ; and that the consonants 
b^ either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts r 
thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer design; a calm retreat ; are 
more tiuent than, a happy union, a brief petition, a cheap 
triumph, a pittrid distemper, a cahn matron, a ekannurse^ 
From these examples, the student will perceive the im- 
portance of accurately understanding the nature of vowels 
and consonants, liquids and routes ; with the connexioa 
and influence which subsist amongst them. 2d, In general, 
a considerable number of long or short words near one ano- 
ther should be avoided. " Disappointment in ow: ex- 
pectations is wretchedness :'^ better thus ; ** Disappointed 
hope is misery." *' No course of joy can please us long:** 
better, ** No course of enjoyment can delight us long.** A 
succession of words having ihe^same quantity in the ac- 
cented syllables, whether it be long or short, should also be 
avoided. ''James was needy, feeble, and fearful:" improved 
thus, '* James was timid, feeble, and destitute.'^ " They 
could not be happy ; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen:" 
better thus ; ** They could not be happy ; for he was simple,, 
peevish, and gloomy.^ 3d, Words which begin alike, or 
end alike, must not come together; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same ^s the fiffst syl- 
lable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and har- 
•monious to say, " This is a convenient contrivance ;'* *' He 
is an indulgent parent ;" '* She behaves with uniform for* 
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. nality;" af> " This is a useful contrivance;" *' He is a 
. Uind parent;" " She behaves with unvarfed formality." 
. We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular 
and proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, 
are more clearly understood, and better remembered, than 
vrben this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
voice, and offends the ear, is apt to n»ar the strength of the 
expressioui and to d^rade the sense of the author. And 
this is a sufficient ground for paying attention to the order 
and proportion of sentences, and the different parts of which 
they consist;. The following passage exhibits sentences ia 
which the diiierent members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; '* But hi* 
pride is greater than hi^ ignorance, and what he wants ia 
knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more 
to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure 
none ever did, or ever can,^hoot better, or beyond it. His 
own reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth; 
and his own knowledge, of what is possible in nature."* 
H«e every thing is at once easy to the breath, grateful to 
the ear, and intelligible to the understanding.. See another 
exaropleofthesamekind, in the nthand 18th verses of the 
3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harnio- 
nious arrangement of the words and members of sentences. 

In the folk>wing quotation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. **^This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a re- 
ligious course; except only in those persons who have bad 
the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy^nd 
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insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education 
Here there is some degree of harshness and uDf^Ieasantness^ 
owiDg principally to this, that there is pnvperly no more 
than one pause or rest in the ientence, falling betwixt the 
two members into which it is dhrided: each of which is so 
long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of some attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and prii- 
dence, are .prosperous in general.'* It would be better 
thus : '* Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, have ever been found the surest road 
to prosperity." An author speaking of the Trinity, expresses 
himself thus: " It is a mystery which we firmly believe the 
truth of, and humbly adore the depth of." How much 
better would it have been with this transposition : '' It is a 
•mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the 
depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence uf the period, as well as in the sentences 
themselves, variety must be observed ; for the mind soon 
tires with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words 'and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within pro^>er bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; 
andm no instance should pers|jicuity, precision, or strength 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the m^ 
lody, are great blemishes in writing. The^ art* childish 
and trivial ornaments, by which a sentence always losea 
more in point of weight, than it can gain t>y surh additions 
to its sound. See the Octavo Grammar f on this chapter. 
See also the Affendix to the Exercises, p. 219. &c. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of FiGVRBS of Speech* 

Exercises, p. 303. Key, p. 175. 
The POURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to forni 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We 
shall, therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and give 
them some explanation. 
* In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean to con- 
vey is expressed in a particular manner, and with some cir- 
cumstance added, which is designed to render the impres- 
sion more strong and vivid. When I- say, for instance, 
"That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible: but when I say, ** To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness ;" the same sentiment is expressed in a 
figurative style; a new circumstance is introduced ; ** light,*' 
is put in the place of " comfort," and " darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of " adversity." In the same manner, 
, to say, " It is impossible, by any search we can make, to 
explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple pro* 
position: but when we say, <' Canst thou, by searching, 
find out the Lord? Canst thou find out the Almighty ta 
perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know?" this introduces a 
figure into style ; the proposition being not only expressed, 
but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our sen^ 
Uments. It would be very difiScult to conipose any dl^- 
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course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen. 
tences of considerable length, in which there does not occttr 
some expression that may be termed a figure. This being 
the case, we may see the necessity of some attention, id 
order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or 
thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very smalt. 
As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with 
objects increased, their store of names and words would 
also increase. But to the vast variety of objects and ideas, 
no language is adequate. No language is so copious, as to 
have a separate word for every separate idea. Men natu- 
rally sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words 
without end ; and, in order to lay less burden on their me- 
mories, made one word, which they had alreaiiy appro- 
priated to a certain idea or object, stand also for some other 
idea or object, between which and the primary one, they 
found, or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible 
objects, were the words most early introduced ; and were, 
by degrees, extended to those mental objects, of which men 
had more obscure conceptions, and to which they found it 
more difficult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of soine sensible idea, where their ima- 
gination found some affinity. Thus, wespeakof ajM^czTT^ 
judgment, and a dear head ; a sqft or a hard heart ; a revgk 
or as7nooth behaviour. We say, inflamed by angcr> warmed 
by love, sxvelled with pride, melted into grief; and these are al- 
most the only significant words which we have for such ideas. 
The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. . 

First, They enrich language, and render it more copious. 
By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, for ex- 
pressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
ditferentes; the nicest shades and colours of thought; 
which no language could possibly do by proper words 
a^one, without assistance from Tropes. 
Secondly, They frequently give us a much clearer aod 
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more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
bave,. if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested of 
its accessorj idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction 
is assisted,, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made morfi Hvely and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this iathe. following illustration of Young r 
*' When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
ment that readers it impure and noxious ;" and in this in- 
stjince : '^ A Ijeart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send. up infatuating fumes to the head." An image that 
presjuitsso muchcongruity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts^ and to induce belief., 

Having considered the general nature of iigures, we pro^ 
cefid- next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
ii9|)ortance; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche,Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis^ 
Interrogation, Exclamation, Amplification or Climax, &c. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is nuicb allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I sa)F 
of some great minister, " that he upholds the state, like » 
pillar whichsupports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparison : bu.t when I say of suck a minister, 
''That be isthe pilfar of the state^" it now becomes a me* 
taphor. In the latter case, the comparison between the mi* 
nister and a pillar is made in the mind; but it is expressed 
without any of the words that denote comparison. 

The following are example^ of nPietaphor taken from 
Scripture : '' I will be unto her a wall of fire round about> 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." ** Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." '* Thy word is a lamp to my feet,, 
and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors* 

1 . Metaphors, as well as other figures, should, on no occqf 
sion, he stuck on profusely ; and should always be such as ac** 
cord xviih the strain of our sentiineni. The latter part of tl« 
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following passage, from a late historian, is, in this respect, 
very exceptionable. He is giving an account of the fa« 
itious act of parliament against irregular marriages in Eng*- 
land. ^'The bill/' says be, "underwent a great number 
of alterations and amendments, which were not effected 
without violent contest. At length, however, it was floated 
through both houses on the tide of a great majority, and 
steered into the safe harbour of royal a p probation .'' 

2. Care should be taken that the resemblance, which is ike 
foundation of the metaphor, be clear and perspicuous, notfar* 
fetched, nor difficult to discover,. The transgression of tha 

rule makes what are called harsh or forced metaphors; 
which ace displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and 
instead of illustrating the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
fluct ot metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical agid plain 
iaittguage together. An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its. present homage pays; . 

The harvest early, but mature the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice 
of an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the avp ; 
and so would have coirtinued the figure which he had be* 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ- 
ing the literal word ** praise," when we were expecting 
something that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no' suitable cor- 
respondence to each other. 

. 4. We should avoi.d making two inconsistesit i^etaphon 
meet on one object. This is what is called mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this 
£gure. One may be " fAei^ere<2 under the patjonage q£« 
great man :" but it would be wrong to say* ^'sheUer^ 
under the mask of dissimulation :" as a mask conceals, biit 
does not shelter. Addison, in his letter from Italy, says : 
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^ f bridh'ln my struggling muse with pain, 
' That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
Tbe mtise, figured as a horse', may be bridled ; but when 
wesp^k of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force 
ofhnaglnation, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment ; bridled, to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, " There is not a single 
view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride/' Observe the incoherence of the t hi nga 
here joined together; making a view extinguish, and ex* 
tinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on th^ same object; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
views of the same object, presented in quick succession. , 

The last rule concernirtg metaphors, is, that tftey be not 
toff far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi« 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon growa 
•weary of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
obscure. This is called straining a metaphor Authors of 
a H-vely and strong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them^ they are loth to part with it, and fre- 
quently continue it so long, as to become tedious and ill- 
tricate. We may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out. 

f^y thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound} 

^M4dstsands,and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure; 

If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gain'd. 

Taney and sense, from an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the priae : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

*By fbnd mdolgencebut inflam'd the more; 

Fancy still cniiises, when poor sense is tired. 

> 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued j, 
Vmce it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that ^resembles it, and which is made to stand for it We 
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may take from the Scriptures a rery fioe ex^mp!^ ofian 
alJegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel tfi 
represented under the image of a vine : and the 1igilt¥ 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beatity; 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room be- 
fore it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars* She sent 
out her boughs into the sea« and her branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beastof the field dothde* 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine !** See 
also Esekiel, xvii. 22 — ^24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an all^ 
gory, is, that the ^figurative and the lU&ral meaning be not 
mixed inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, mdy also be applied to allego- 
ries, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, besides the 
one being short and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains ijtself by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" "An able minister is 
the pillar of the state;" the " lion*' and the " pillar" are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" aad 
the ** minister," which I join to them ; but an allegory 4S^ 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being %o directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory vTBf a favourite method of delivering instruction 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, areno 
other than allegories. By words and actions attributed to 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were 
£gured ; and what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense 
oi' meaning of the allegory. 
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A Coiopanfon or simUe, is, when the resemblance between 
two objects is expressed in form, and generally pursued 
mote fully than the nature of a meta-phor admits ; as when it 
is saidi " The actions of princes are liki' those great rtvers> 
the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
lu^ve been seen by few." '* As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people." 
** Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brettiren to 
dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious ointment> 
&c. and as the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile e^iployed gives to the principal object ; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it stamps upon the mind. Observe the 
effect of it in the following instance. The author is explain- 
iogthe distinction between the powers of sense and imagina- 
tion in the human mind. '^ As wax," says he, " would 
not be adequate to the purpose of sigoature, if it had not 
the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, the 
saipe holds of the soul with respect to sense and imagination. 
Sense is its receptive power ; imagination, its retentive. 
]Elad it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax> 
but as water, where, though all impressions are instantly 
made, yet as. soon as the> are made, they are instantly 

lost." 
In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con^ 

oemed much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules 

to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they be 

dear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to render our 

conception of the principal object more distinct; and thai 

they do not lead our vieVr aside, and bewilder it with any 

false light. Weshould always remember that similes ^re 

not arguments. However apt they may be, they do no 

more th^n explain the writer^s sentiments; they do not 

prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 

which are too faint and remote. For these, in place ^of 


assisting, straio the miod to cojuprvhend tiwaaj nwi ^itsm^ 
no light upoo thesubject. It is aUu to be obaen^ji Hwt&a 
comparison which, in the principal circumstaaees^-^tms 
a suHlciently near resemblance, may become umtalmid 
and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more OfipMite 
to the design of this figure, than to hunt afjter a great num- 
ber of coincidences in minute points, merely to show few 
far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

-K Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container -and contained, sign and thing signi- 
fied. When we say : *[ They read Milton," the cause is 
put instead of the effect ; meaning " Milton's works." On 
the other hand, when it is said, ** Gray hairs should be re- 
spected," we put the effect for the cause, meaning by " gray 
liairs," old age. " The kettle boils," is a phrase where the 
name of the container is substituted for that of the thing 
contained. " To assume the sceptre" is a common ex- 
pression for entering on royal authority ; the sign being put 
for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus; in general, 
when any thing less, or any thing more, is piit for the pre- 
cise object meant ; the figure is then called a Synecdoche or 
Comprehension, It is very common, for instance, to describe 
a^whole object by some remarkable part of it : as when we 
say : " A fleet of twenty sail'* in the place of " ships ;" 
when we use the " head'' for the ^^ person '' the *' waves^ 
for the ** sea." In like manner, an attribute may be put for 
a subject: as, " Youth" for the *' young," the '' deep" for 
the " sea;" and sometimes a subject fur its attribute. 

Personification or Prosopopoeia, is that figure J>y which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The ose 
of this figure is very natural and extensive: there is a won- 
derful proneness in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objects. When we say, " the ^oimd thir^ 
*for rain," or, *' the earth rniUa with plenty f ^hm we 
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•peak of *< ambition's being restless/' or, " a disease's being 
^etteiffulf^ such expressions show the facility with which 
the -mind can accommodate the properties of living crea* 
tweb to things that are inanimate, or to abstract concept 
lions of its own forming. The following are striking ex* 
dimples from the Scriptures : ** When Israel went out of 
£gypt, the house of Judah from a people of strange Ian* 
guage; the sea saw it, and fled: Jordan was driven back! 
The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that thou iieddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains^ 
that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs? 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob." 

** The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.** 
Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

£arth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky lowVd, and, mutt'ring tbtinder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is sup|)oseii 
to prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld^ 
in order to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I> fair light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and pjains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell, if you saw:, how came I thus, how here? 
We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure, 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified 
natural religion : and we may perceive, in the personifica- 
tion, the spirit and grace which the figure, when well con- 
ducted, bestows on discourse. The author is bomparing 
together our Saviour and Mahomet. *' Go (says he) tor 
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your Natural Religion : Jay befote her Mahomet, and lilt 
disciples, arrayed in amiour and blood, nding in triumpli 
over the spoils of thousands who fell by his victoriotts 
«word« Show her the cities ¥,'hich he set in flames, \}k 
^countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miser- 
able distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When 
she "has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirement; show her the Prophet's chamber ; hisconcu- 
bifies and his \%ives>; and let her hear him allege revelattOD, 
,and a Divine command, to justify his adultery and lust." 

*' When she is tired with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and me^k, doing good to ail tbe 
sons of n^en. Let her see him in his meet retired pri- 
vacies ; let her follow him to the mouutv and hear his de- 
votions and supplicaliuns to God. Carry her to his table, 
to view his poor fare; and hear his heavenly discourse. 
Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the pa- 
tience with which he endured the scoffs and reproaches of 
his enemies. Lead her, to, his cross $ let her view him to 
the agony of death, and. hear his last prayer for his per- 
vecutors; '* Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." — When Natural IJeligion has thus viewed both, 
ask her, which is the Prophet of God^ — But her answer 
we have already had, v^hen she ,saw part of this sceae, 
through the eyes of the CeiU4rioi^ . who attended at the 
cross. By him she spoke, and said, *Tryly this man 
was the Son of God.'" „l'bis is more than elegant ; it is 
truly sublime. The whole passage is animated ; and the 
figure rises at the conclusion, when Natural Religion, 
who, before, m as only a spectator, is introduced as speak- 
ing by the Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling cir- 
cumstances. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants and deceives the reader; and 
cither leaves him dissatisfied, or excites, perhaps, his 
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rh ibility . Another error> frequent in descriptive personifi- 
cations, consists in introducing tbem> when the subject of 
discussion is destitute ofdignity« and the reader is not 
prepared to relish them. One can scarcely peruse, with 
composure, the follov^ing use of this figure. It is the 
language of our elegant poet Thomson, ^ho thus personi* 
fies and connects the bodily appetites^ and their gratifi- 
cations. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfeet, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent. 
It is to be remarlced, concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and similes^ which also have been allowed to be 
the proper language of high passion, that they are the 
proper expression of it, only on those occasions when it is 
so far moderated as to admit of words. The first and 
faighest transports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are 
denoted by silence or groans : next succeeds the violent 
and passionate language, of which these figures constitute 
a great part. Such agitation, however, cannot Fong con- 
tinue ; the passions having spent their force, the mtn<l 
soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, im 
which all figures are improper. 

jipostrophe is a turning off from the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing ; as, '^ Death h 
swallowed up in victory. O death! where is thy sting I 
O grave ! where is thy victory ?** 

The following is an instance of personification and apo- 
strophe united: *' O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and l>e still ! H«w can it be quiet, seeing theXori 
hath given it a charge against Askelon, and against the Sea- 
shore? there hath he ap|>ointed it/' See alsoian extii- 
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ordinary example of these figures, in the Uth chapter of 
Isciahy from the 4th to the 19th verse, where the prophet 
describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
deck the object addressed with affected ornaments ; by 
which authors relinquish the expression of passion, and 
substitute for it the language of fancy. . 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too 
great length. The language of violent passion is always 
ccmcise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one 
object to another. It often glances at a thought, starts 
irom it, and leaves it unfinished. The succession of ideas 
is irr^lar, and connected by distant and uncommon 
relations. On alf these accounts, nothing is more unna- 
tural than long speeches, uttered by persons under the in- 
-fluence of strong passions. Yet this error oscurs in 
several poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance; antithesis, on the contrast or 
opppSition of two objects. Contrast }ias always the efifect, 
to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the 
stronger light. White, for instance, never appears so bright 
as when it is opposed to black ; and when both are viewed 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend against the 
charge of murder, expresses himself thus : *' Can you be- 
lieve that the person whom he scrupled to slay, when he 
might have done so with full justice, in a convenient place, 
at a proper time, with secure impunity; he made no 
scruple to murder against justice, in an unfavourable place, 
at an unseasonable time, and at the risk of capital condem* 
nation ?" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

*' If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
Ms stores, but to dimioish his desires.'' 
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" If you regulate your desires according to the standard of 
nature, you nvill never be poor ; if according to the standard 
of opinion, you will never be rich/' 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is supposed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven on the memory, which recalls it more easily by 
.the help of such contrasted expressions. But where such 
eentences frequently succeed each other ; .where this be- 
comes an author's favourite and prevailing manoer of ex- 
pressing himself, his style appears too much studied and la- - 
boured ; it gives us the impression of an author attending 
more to his manner of saying things, than to the things 
themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. 
*'lf Cato tnay be censured, severely indeed, but justly, 
for abandoning the cause of liberty, which lie would not, 
however, survive ; what shall we say of those, who em- 
brace it fiaintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tiredof it when 
fhey have much to hope, and give it up when they have 
nothing to fear?" — The capital antithesis of this sentence, 
IS instituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the 
indifference of some others of her patrons. But, besides 
the leading antithesis, there are two subordinate ones, in 
the latter member: "Grow tired of it, when they have 
much to hope; and give it up, when they have nothing to, 
fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this 
figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

** He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sumptu 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art ; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts : — but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals ; to survey tlie mansions of sorrow and 
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pain; to take the gage and dimensions of misery/^Qepres- 
sion, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglectedi to visit the forsaken^ and eoni{^iire and 
collate the distresses of all men, in ail countri^/' f 

The next figure concerning which we arc to t^at is 
called Hfperbe^ or- Exaggeration. It consists in magtit- 
fjping an object beyond its natural bounds. In a^l Ian* 
gttages, e\'%n in common conversation, hyperbolical e^ 
pressions very fluently occur: a^ swift as the wind ; a^ 
white as the snow ; and the like ; s!hd the common forms 
of compliment, are almost all of them extravagant hyper- 
boles. If anythiiig be rematkably good or great in its 
kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some exagger- 
ating epithet, and to make it the greatest or best we ever 
taw. The imagination has always a tendency to gratify 
kself, by magnify ii^ its present object, and carrying it to 
excess. More or less of this hyperbolicell turn will prevail 
in language, according to the iivelinesa, of imagination 
amofig the people who speak it. Hence young people 
deal much in hyperboles. Hence the langu^e of the 
Onentals was far more hyperbolical, than that of the 
Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, perhaps we 
may say, of more correct imagination. Hence, among all 
writers in early times, and in the rude periods of society^ 
we may expept this figure to abound. Greater experi- 
ence, and more cultivated society, abate the warmth of 
imagination, and chasten the manner of expression. 

Hyperboles ure of two kinds ; either such as are em- 
ployed in descnption, or such as are suggested by the 
warmth of passion. All passions without exception, love, 
terror, amazement, indignation, and even grief, throw 
the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of 
course prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the following 
sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as they are 
described, contain nothing but what is natural and pro- 
per ; exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated with rage- 
and despair. 
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Me, miserable 1 vfhk^h way shaii I itf 


a q 


jf r Infinite wrath^ and infinite despair? 
•• Wliich way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep. 
Still thre^t'ning to devour me, opens wide> 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaveiu * - 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of th^ > 
size of their leader. *' I saw their chief,*' says the scout; 
of Ossian, 'f tall as a rock of ice; his spear, the blasted :> 
fir I his shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore» like/ 
a cloud of mist on the hill/* 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining, or introducing them oa un<- 
suitable occasions. Dryden,^ in his poem on the Besto- 
ration of king Charles the Second, compliments that 
monarch, at the expense of the sun himself. 

That star at your birth shone out so bright; > 
It stain'd the duller sun^s meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast. It is dlfhcult to ascer- 
tain, iy any precise rule, the proper measure and 
boundary of tliis figure. Good sense and just taste must 
determine the point, beyond wjiich, if we pass, we become 
extravagant. 

yiaion is another figure of speech, which is proper only 

in animated and warm composition, li is produced when, 

instead of relating something that is past, we use the pre* 

sent tense, and describe it as actually passing before our 

^yes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline: 

*' I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of 

the earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved 

in one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered 

heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruin* 

ed country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to 

niy 'view, while with a savage joy, he is triumphing in 

your miseries.*' 

This manner of description supposes a sort of enthu* ' 
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siasm, v/hich carries the pers6n who describes^ in some 
measure out of himself; and, xvhen well executed^ must 
needs, by the force of sympathy, impress the reader or 
hearer very strongly. But, in order to a successftil ex- 
ecution, it requires an uncommonly warm imagination, 
and so happy a selection of circumstances^ as shall make 
us think we see before our eyes the scene that is d»> 
scribed. 

Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interroga« 
tioo, is to ask a question: but when men are strongly moved, 
whatever they would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, 
they naturally put in the form of a question, expressing 
thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of their own 
sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the impossi- 
bility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed himself to 
Balak. " The Lord is not a man that he should lie, ziei* 
ther the son of man that he should repent. Hath he said 
it? and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall 
he not make it good?" 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against 
Catiline: " How long will you, Catiline, abuse our 
patience ? Do you not perceive that your designs are dis- 
covered ?" — He might indeed have said ; " You abuse 
our patience a Jong while. You must be sensible, that 
your designs are discovered," But it is easy to perceive, 
how much tj>is latter mode of expression, falls short of the 
force and vehemence of the former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. " Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar !" Psalms. 

'* O" that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of 
, the daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging-place of way-faring men !" Jeremiah. 
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Though Interrogations may be introduced into close 
and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong 
emotions af the mind. When judiciously employed, 
they agitate the hearer or the reader with similar pas- 
sions : but it is extremely improper, and sometimes ri- 
diculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and on meaa 
or low subjects. The inexperienced writer often attempts 
to elevate his language, by the copious disjilay of this 
figure : but he rar>?ly or never succeeds. He frequently 
renders his composition frigid to excess, or absolutely 
ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into his transports^ 
when nothing is said or done to demand emotion. 

» Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to our 
thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations. Persons may be reproved for their negli- 
gence, by saying; ** You have taken great care indeed.** 
Cicero says of the person against whom he was pleading ; 
** We have great reason to believe that tlie modest man 
would Jiot ask him for his debt, when he pursues his life." 
. Ironical^exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure ; 
' 'wi!ch,'aTter having set the inconveniences of a thing, in 
the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encouragement 
to pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having beau- 
tifully described the ncise and tumults of Rome, he adds 
ironically; 

'* Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.'* 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : 
and this mode of exposing them, is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not de- 
clined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his 
eudeavoiirs to discountenance vicious and foolish practices. 
Even in the sacred writings, we have a remarkable instance 
of it. The prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests 
of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, " Mocked them, 
and said : Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking/ 
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or lie is pufitting, or he is on a journey, dr peradventore 
ile sleepeth, and must be waked.'' 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united: as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbos, where he derides hb accuser, 
by saying ; " O excellent interpreter of tiie law ! master of 
aptiquily ! corrector and amender of our constitution!" 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers call Amplification or Ciimax. It consists in height- 
tfing all the circumstances of an object or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero gives a live- 
Jf instance of this figure, when he says ; <' It is a crime 
t* put a Roman citizen in bonds ; i» is the height of guilt 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to. 
death ; what name then shall I give to the act of crucify- 
ing nmi?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to 
recommend good and virtuous actions: " After we have 
practised good actions a while, they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them; 
and when they please us, we do them frequei)tly ; and by 
frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature; and so far as any 
thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can hardly 
do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax; taken from the charge of a judge to the 
jUVy, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. " Gentlemen, if one man had any how 
slain another; if an adversary had killed his opposer, 
or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished 
by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, 
that could make no enemy, had been murdered by 
its own nurse,* what punishment would not then the mother 
have demanded? With what cries and exclamations would 


she have stunned your ears ! AYhat shall we saiyithen^ when 
a woman, g^iilty of homicide, a mother^ of the murder of 
her innocent child, h^th comprised al) those misdeeds in 
one single crime } a cnii\e, i^ its oi^n nature, de^jestable ; in 
a wonian^ prodigious; in a mother, incredible ; and perpe* 
tpatea agajnst one who^e age called for co^ipassion, w|iose 
near relation claimed affection, and whose innocence d^ 
served tlie highest favour," 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been considered 
u^der the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and 
the latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, Strength, and 
the proper use of Figurative Language. Though many of 
those attentions which have been recommended, may ap- 
pear minute, yet their effect upon writing and-style, is much 
greater than might, at first, be imagined. A sentiment 
whicli is expressed in accurate language, and in a period, 
cfearly, neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger 
impression on the mind, than one that is expressed inaccu* 
rately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one 
feels this upon a comparison : and if the cffecf be sensible 
in one sentence, how much qiore in a wkole discourse, or 
composition that is made up of such sentences ) 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is> 
to communicate, in correct language, and in tlte clearest and 
most natural order, the ideas which we mean to transfuse 
into the minds of otJiers^ Such a selection and arrangement 
of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong impres- 
sion. To these points have tended all the rtiW which 
have been given* Did we always think clearly, atid were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in which 
we write, there would be occasion for few rules. Our sen- ' 
tefices would then, of course, acquire all those propertici 
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of clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which have been 
recommended. For we may rest assured, that whenever 
we express ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement of 
language^ there is, for the most part, some mistake in our 
manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure^ 
and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, the re- 
sult of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought 
and expression act and re-act upon each other. The un- 
derstanding and language have a strict connexion; and 
they who are learning to compose and arrange their sen- 
tences with accuracy and order, are learning, at th£ same 
time, to think with accuracy and order ; a consideration 
which alone will recompense the student, for his attention 
to this branch of literature. For a further explanation of 
the Figures of Speech, see the Octavo Grammar, on this sulh 
ject. 


The reader may find a very considerable enlargement of the 
preceding Appendix, in the Third Epition of the Octavo 
Grammar. 

He may also fin^, at the eud of the Twelfth, or any subsequent 
edition of the Key to the Exercises, a copibus Alphabetical 
Index to the various subjects coataioed in the Grammar, the 
Exercises, and the Key to. the Exercises. This Index forms, at 
the same time, an Epitome of the chief ruUs and principles of 
tUe language. 
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ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS.* 1 

The Compiler of these elements of the English language/ 
takes the liberty of presenting to you a short Address. 
He presumes it will be found to comport entirely with the 
nature and design of his work ; and he hopes it will not be 
unacceptable to you. It respects your future walks in the 
paths of literature ; the chief purpose to which you should 
apply yoiir acquisitions ; and the true sources of your 
present and future happiness. 


In forming this Grammar, and the volume of Olufitrationt 
connected with it, the author was influenced by a desire to 
facilitate your progress in learning, and, at the same time, 
to impress on your minds principles of piety and virtue. 
He wished also to assist, in some degree, the labours of those 
who are cultivating your understandings, and providing 
for you a fund of rational and useful employment ; an em* 
ployment calculated to exclude those frivolous pursuits, ; 
and that love of ease and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble 
and corrupt the minds of many inconsiderate youth, an4 
render them useless to society. 


»-. 


* To those who are eni^aged in the study of this Gramma»« 
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Without^our ovtn best exertions, the concern of otiiefi 
for your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, you may 
fairly promise yourselves success. The writer of this ad* 
dress, therefore, recommends to you, an earnest co-opera* 
tion with the endeavours of your friends to pvomote your 
improvement and happiness. This cooperation, whilst 
it secures your own progress^ wiU afford you the heart-felt 
satisfaction, of knowing that you are cherishing the faope9i» 
and augmenting the pleasures, of those with whom you 
are connected by^he most .endearing ties. He recom* 
mends to you also, serious and eleva.ted views of the studies 
in wj^ich you may be engaged. Whatever may be your 
attaiiimeots, never allow yourselv^..to rest satisfied with 
mere literary acquisitions, not with a selfish ot contracted 
application of them. When they advance only the interests 
of this stage of being, and look not beyond ihe present 
transient scene, their influence is oircumscribed within a 
very narrow sphere^ The great business of this life is to 
]^epare, and qualify us, for the ettjoyjneni of a better, by 
cultivating a pure and humble state of niind> and cherishing 
habits of piety towards God, and benevolence to meiu 
Every tiling thai promotes <»r retard tiiis impoftnnt vnork,' 
is. pf gwat moment to you, and claims yoyr^ £rst ;s^d mosi . 
serious attenti08« ;i . 


1^ then, tlie cultivation of .letters^ and) aii.advaaceiKeAt 
in knowledge, sireft>und to strengthen and enlarge youc 
minds, to purify and exult yomr pSeasitfes* andtodlqMse i 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and c^.duc^,;^hfi7tO/«> 
produce exeelleat effects ^ which, with^your best endeavours 
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to itnpxairetbenii and the Divine blesiBkig superadded, will ' 
not fail io tender you, not only wise and good yourselves 
iKit alsa the happy instnihienti of diffusing ^dsdom^ re- 
]igio!i> and goodness around you. Thusimproved> your ac* 
quisitioas becon^ handmaids to virtue.; and they may event- 
ually J serve to increase the rewards^ wluch the Supreme 
Being bas promised to faithful and well-directed exertions, 
for the promotion of tr^ith and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends^ afid the 
tendency of these attainments; if you grow vain of yout 
real or imaginary distinctions^ and regard with contempt, 
the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you suiifer yourselves to 
be absorbed in over-<airiousoT trifling speculations ;. if your 
heart and principles be debased and poosoned, by the in?^ 
fiuenoe of cosruptiag and pernicious books^ &»r which no i 
elegance of composition can make .amends; if yoa spend, i 
so mueh of your time in literary engagements, as to mnJui . • < 
thenv h^erfere with bighefi oecupations, attd k^you ta> :^ 
forget, that pious and benevolent action is the.gireat.eitdy^. . y 
of your being : if such be the unhappy, misappli^ion of» . H 
your acqiiisitioBSsajid adKaqslagee>^nsteAd of b<^|>Qf^ip|^a ! 
blessing to you> they will prove the occasion. <^ greater- 
condemnation ; and, in the hour of serious thought, theyi . /^ 
may excite the painful reflections, — ^tlm.t it would have, 
been better iar yeu^ to hav« -remuned^iterate 90d, Um ]j 
aspiring ; to have been c^niioed to the humblest walks ol; ^ <. i 
life ; and tohave l>een err^ h^wersof wood..aad^diq,we]»oli ., .." 

Water.^'.yOUPdl^. '• .;:..:,':,■•• '..',. 1. f ,. ..-> . !yi^ 
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Whilst yotl contemplate the dangers to which you are 
exposed, the sorrows and dishonour which accompany 
talents misapplied, and a course of indolence and folly, 
may }x>u exert your utmost endeavours to avoid them! 
Seriously reflecting on the great end for which you were 
brought into existence ; on the ^bright and encouraging ex- 
amples of many excellent young persons; and on the 
mournful deviations of others^ who once were promising, 
may you be so wise as to choose and follow that path, 
which leads to honour, usefulness, and true enjoyment ! This 
is the morning of your life, in which pursuit is ardent, and 
obstacles readily give way to vigour and perseverance. 
£mbrace this favourable season : devote yourselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge and virtue; and humbly pray to 
God that he may .bless your labours. Often reflect on the 
advantages you possess, and on the source from whence 
they are all derived. A lively sense of the privileges and 
blessings, by which you have been distinguished, will 
induce you to render to your heavenly. Father, the just 
returns of gratitude and love: and these fruits of early 
piety will be regarded by him as acceptable offerings, 
and secure to you his favour and protection. 

Trusting in the goodness of the Almighty, may you 
never suffer your minds to be too much depressed with the 
view of your imperfections. Though our frailties and de- 
pravity may be very great, and deeply affecting, yet true 
repentance towards God ; faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and the gracious aid of the Holy Spirit ; are abondantJy 
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{^u^cient to strengthen and purify our hearts^ and to render 
us acceptable to the Father of mercies. And we have 
the comfortable promise^ that He will favourably regard 
the prayers of his children. Whatever therefore may be 
your difficulties and discouragements, in resisting the 
allurements of vice, you may be humbly confident, that 
Divine assistance will be afforded to all your good and 
pious resolutions ; and that every virtuous effort will have 
a correspondent reward. 

In your pursuits of pleasure and amusement, it will be 
happy for you to select those only which are innocent and 
allowable ; and which leave behind them no sorrowful re-» 
flections. You may rest assured, that how flattering 
'soever the vain enjoyments of the world may, for a time, 
appear, they will finally disappoint 4he expectations of their 
votaries ; fliat all the advantages arising from vicious 
indulgences, are light and contemptible, as well as ex- 
ceedingly transient, compared with the substantial en- 
joyments, the present pleasures and the future hopes, 
which result from piety and virtue. The Holy Scriptures 
assure us, rthat " The ways of wisdom are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace;'* "that 
religion has the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come :" and that the tr^ly good man, 
whatever may be the condition allotted to him by Divine 
Providence, *' in all things gives thanks^ and rejoices even 
in tribulation.*'— Some of these sentiments have been finely 
iUustrated by a celebrated poet. Tte author of this ad- 
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dress presents the illustratioD to you» as a striking and 

beautiM'partriiit of virtue: with his most cor4tlU v^i^es^/ 

that your hearts and fives may correspond to it ; and that 

your happiness here, may be an eMnest of happloeflir K^cre- 

after. 

*' Know then this truths (enotigh for mantaknow>) 

Virtue alone is happiness below : 

The only point where human bliss stands still ; 

And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, *4 

Is bless'd in what it takes,^ and what it ghres ;. 

The joy uneqnalFd, if its end it gain. 

And if it lose, attended wRh no pain : 

Without satiety, though e*er so bless'd ; 

And but more relish'd as the more .di^tress'd-; 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 

Good; from each object, from each place acquired;. 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 

Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 
' And where no wants^ no wishes can remain ;. 

Since but to wish more virtue^ is to gain. — 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal,. 

And opens stiil, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconiin'd, 

H^gowa the bliss thatfi4te up all the mind** 
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Hecommendations cf this workf and ^J the authar^s 
itther ^ammaiical pubUcatUms. 

^ Mr. Mutniy^ Gnuamar, Bicrcittf, aild %Kf to ^ Emcitef, font 

altogether, by br, the most eomplete and judicious analjrsis of tibe E^Uali 

language, that has hitherto been published. The rules for eomposition 

are excellent ; the eitamples are §eleete(| iMitb taste and judgment ^ and 

the execution of the whole displays an unusual degree of critical acutentas 

t 
and sagacity.** Annual Review^ 1809. 

*' Mr. Murray^ English Grammar, English Exercises, and Abridgment of the 
Grammar, claim our attention, on account of their, being composed on"^ the 
principle we have so frequently recommended, of combining religious, and 
moral improvement with the elements of scientific knowledge. But as it is 
not a part of our plan, to' enter into a particular examination of works of this 
nature, we shall only say, that they have long been in high estimation. 

f* Jhe late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of ihcm in the following 
terms:— * The GraiUZSr' ^** ^^® Exercises and the Key in a separate 
' volume, I esteem 9& a most excellent perfbrnnsace. I think it superior 
•tp any work of that nature we havt yet had ; and am persuaded thathts, 
<by much, the best Grammar of the English. language extant. Most ufeful 
'these books must certainly be to all who are applying themselves ^ tho 
* arts of composiiion.' " Guardian of Education, July^ 1803. 

'< This Grammar is a publication of much merit, and fully answers ilte DM* 
fessions in the title. The Appendix contains some of the best rules for 
writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we recoU/^ct to l^ve ^eiv" 

Monthly Review, July, lygG, 

■■ . . ; / , • . ■, ' 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of these Exercises. 
They occupy, with distinguished excellence, a most imi>ortant place in 
the science of the English Unguagei and, as such, we can warmly re- 
commend them to the teachers of schools, as well as to all those who are 
desirous of attaining correctness and precision in their native tongue." 

Monthly Review, July fvisn, 

f This book (English Exei^ises) has been accidentally mislaid : but we 
willingly^epeat th^ praise Ve formerly gkve itoiAitUat for kit EllfUah; Oiam- 
mar. There is great judgment shown in these Exercises j and, what is oo 
•ommon merit, the greatest peispSNiiyjft? )b0^ adaptation of the examples 
to the several rules." Uritish Critic, Novimbtr^ I19$f 
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^Theae ExOToiaeft an in general well calculated to pronote the pforpw 
of ioformatioD, not only with regard to orthography and punctuation, bat 
also in point of phraseology, syntax, and precise perspicuity of composition.'* 

Critical Rtview, Ocfber^ 1191, 


♦<i 


*The very general approbation, which thjs graikunftr has received from the 
pubnc, is sufficiently indicative of its merit*: aad we have much i^asure im 
f^QBftrming the deciaiun of the public, respecting itsj»uperiority over all other 
English grammars. We request the author to continue his (xertions for the 
iostractioo of the rising generation." Critical Review^ Jtau^ 1807. 

** Tlie materials of tliis' Grammar have been carefully and j«dicio\i8ly se* 
lected i its arrangement is distinct, and wen adapted to the purpose of instnie- 
Cion i and its expression is simple, perspicuous, and aotftirate. The Appem&M 
contains a gresit variety of useful instructions on purity, propriety, prtdBOn, 
perspicuity, strength, and elegance of language." 

**The examples contained in these Exercises, are select^l with great 
judgment i and are very happily adaptod to tbe purpose of corr«ctiac 
tmnrnwi errors in writing and spcaidog.* 

AnafyHcal £ev/<w, 1796, 179*7. 

"ThjB principle upon which all the publications of Mr. Murray, for the 
uutruction of the rising generation, are founded, is such as gives him an un- 
fuestionabte claim to public protection. The man who blends religion and 
atorals with^e elements of scientific knowledge) renders an eminent service 
CO society : and where ability of execution is added to excellence of design, 
as in tAe present case, the claim becomes irresistible.'* 

Anti-jacohitt Review^ Jamtary^ 18O4. 

*' Mr. Murray's Grammar, as well as his other publications, has received 
(he uniform approbation of tiierary characters and journalists. We do noi^ 
hesitate warmly to recommend them to the instructers o^ youth in every 
part of the United States, as eminently conducive to pure morality and 
religion, and to tiie acquutition of a correa and elegant style. They deserve 
to take place of all other works of the same kind which are now 
•sed in our sdiouls.'* 

Tki American Review and LUerary Jmrnal^jm 
Jufyi Augutt^ and SBptmber^ 1801. 
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^^Our sentiments, with regard to the omission or insertion of the rdativ* 
pronoun, are exactly stated by Mr. Lindiey Murray, the ingenious author of 
the best English Grammar, beyond all comparison, that has yet appeared.'' 

Imperial RevitWj Septembir, \W& 

^* We have to dose our avowal of the ploisure, with which we have read 
this exoellent work, (the Grammar,) by expresstng our entire approbation 
of the author's Appendix ; vhich will enable the student to make a prop<»r 
use, in composition, of the instructions dispersed through the grammar. It 
concludes with a serious and affectionate exhortation to youth; which 
manifests the purity and dignity of the author's prin6ples, as the general 
execution of his work demonstrates his talents and research. We rejoice 
that it has attained to so extensive a circulation: and we earnestly re- 
commend tt to all, who are desirous of acquiring a dear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Engltsb language \ but more especially to those who are 
engaged in the grammatical instruction of youth j as we have no doubt that 
they will derive from it the most valuable assistance to tlieir labours." 

• Eclectic Revittut September t t9fiSi 

Recommendations of the Octavo Grammar. 

" We have had no grammarian, within the compass of our critical careefi 
who has employed so much labour and judgment upoa our native ISB* 
guage, as the author of these volumes. We are of opinion, that this edition 
of Mr. Murray's works on English Grammar, deserves a place in libraries} 
and will not fail to obtain it.** Sfiiish Critic, Jfwembw^ ISai^ 

** We have read this work witli sulBcient care, to be able to pronounce 
upon it, as a work of grCat correctness and perfection. We cannot .dismiss 
these volumes without observing, that as they are intended for the higher 
classes of readers, they will be found particularly serviceable to instructersi 
to young persons who have left school, and to foreigners." 

Christian Observer, November, 1809% 

** Mr. Murray's Grammar and Exercises are now united In ^n im- 
proved edition, printed with a larger letter, and on a finer paper, in a form 
suited to the Library. The additions, it is stated, occupy more tiian uitteff 
pages of the first volume ', and are interspersed throughout the book. The 
whole well deserves the careful perusal of every student <tf our language; 
containing a copious and skilful analysts of its principles, and many just and 
acute remarks on the peculiarities of its idiom and construction.*' 

^ Annual RevifWt ISOflb 
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i 

May he had the latest e^itiom qf Muttons EngHsk 
, Exercises^ and his other publications, namely ; 

$* A First Book for Childreii. 

The IStliedUioflu Piice ^ €^ 

2. Ak Ekgltsh Spelling-Book ; with Reading Lessons 

adapted to the capacities of Giildrcn: In Three Parts. 

. Calculated ti^ advance the Learners, by naUural and easy 

fradations; and to teach Orthography and FkoDundatlon 

together. 

The 2^d edition. Piice» bound, If . M 

9. Av AbHidgmekt of Murray's Bngilsh Grammar. With 
an Appendia^, containhig Bxerciaes in Orthography,^ in 
F^»sing, in Syntax, and in Punctuation* Designed *for 
the younger Classes of Learners. 

The 52nd edition. ^Price, bound, • 1/. 

4. EnoLiBH Exercises, adapted to Murray's English Grammar: 
consisting of Exercises in Parsing; instances of f^alse 
Orthography; violations of th€ Rules of Synta^j—defia^ 
in Pimctuation; and violations of the Rules respectiog 
perspicuous and accurate Writing. Designed for the 
benefit of private Learnere, as well as for the use of 
Schools, 

The 23rd edition. Price, bound, 2«. Gd 
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Ik Key to the Exercises adapted to Murray's English Gr^umnar* 
Calculated to enable Private Learners to become their own 
instnicters, in Gmmmar and Composition. 

The 14th edition. ] T^tiqe^ Wipnd^ ^.«^ ts. 6i. 

i. An English Grammar; comprehending the Principle afiC 
I Antes of the Language, ffltisthnted byap^rdprialgEi6rclSeS/ 
and a Kf([^ to the Esjerdses. 

In two volumes Octavo. 3d edition, corrected and much 
enlai^ged. . Price, in boards^ ,.,!,....,• »..,..' li !«. | 

7. IKTHODUCTIOK to the English Reader: or, A Selection of 
Pieces, in P^xise and Poetry; calculated to improve the 
younger Classes of Learners in Reading; and to imbue 
their minds witii the love of vhtue. To' which' are added. 
Rules «nd Observations for assistinig Children to read 
with I^opriety. 

The 14th edition. Pi|fie, bound, 3f. 

S. The English Reader: or. Pieces in Ptose and Poetry, 
selected from the best Writers. ^ Designed to astist young 
Persons to read with propriety and effect; to hnprove 
tiieir language and sentiments;' and to inculcate sobob of 
the most important principles of piety and virtue. With 
a few preliminary Observations on the Principles of good 
Reading. 

The 14th edition. Price, bound, 4;. 6d» 

#• Sequel to the Engli^ Reader: or, El^^t Selections in 
prose and Poetry. Designed to improve the highest class 
«f leamiers, in raiding ; to establish a taste for jUiSt atd 
accurate Composition ; atad to promote the interests of 
piety and virtue. 

The 5th edition. Price, bound, ». 4f. 6d» 
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10* Iktroditctiok au Lecteur Francois: ou, BecueH de 
Pieces Choisies; avec Texplication des idiotismesy et des 
phrases difficfles, qui s*y trouvent. 
The 2nd edition. Price, bound, St. 6dL 

11* Lectxur Fsan^ois: ou, Recoeil de Pieces, en Piose et 
en Vers, Tirees des Meilleurs Eciivains. Pour seirira 
peifectionner les jeunes gens dans la lecture; k ^tendie 
leur connoissance de la I.angue Fran^oise; et k leur 
inculquer des prindpes de vertu et de pi4$e. 

SdeditiOtb Price, boiwd, ..........•.•• 5s, 

12. The Power of Heligiov on the Mind, in Retix^ment, 

Affliction, and at the approach of Death; exemplified in 
the Testimonies and Experience of Persons distingui^ed 
hy their greatness, learning, or virtue. 

*• Tis immortalityj-^tig that alone, ' 

" Amidst life's pains, abasemeDts, emptiness, 

" Tlie soul can comfort^ elevate, and fill." Youaf. 

The 16th edition. Price, boundi &. 

13. The same Work on fine paper, with a Pica letter. Octavo. 

Price, in boards, ISs. 


I4h A Sblectiov from Bishop Home*s Commentary on the 
Faalms. 

Frice> in extra boards, * «^.. &s, 

15b The duty and benefit of a daily perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tozcsy in families. Price «.....• Is, 


\ 
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In addition to the characters which have been ghen of the Grammar , 
t/\c. in the Beviem, the foUovoihg favourable notices, extracted 
from other ptiblkaivons, axe offered for the reader^s inspection. 

**Mr. Murray's Grammari and Selection of Lessons for reading, axvthe best 
in the Engfish language.* Walker^s Elemtnts of Elocutim, Second st^m. 

*( Since the first edition of our work) we have seen with pleasure, An Englitfi 
Gjrammar— English Exercises— and a Key to the English Exercises, by Mr. 
Lindley Murray.** EdgeworthU Practical EtbieaiiM, Second editi^i* 

«For a fhll andoesy explanation of the Figures of Speech, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Lindley Murray's excellent English Grammar." 

Edgeujorth's Poetry Explained, 

'< In this department, (early religious principles,) I must notice Mr. Murray^ 
elegant work on The Powtr of Religion, as well as his Selection from Bishop 
Homers Commentary on the Psalms. Both are admirably adapted to the reli- 
gious edification of youog persons, and merit their sedulous studj.*' 

Cathw'e edition of Collinses Guide to Tutors, 

* Murray^ English Grammar. This is the most complete grammar of odr 
language. My opinion is confirmed by that of the public, as this work now 
appears in the Fourteenth edition." 

Mett*s Elements of General Knowledge. Sixth edition. 

••Murray^ Grammar, together with his English Exercises and Key, have 
nearly superseded every thing else of the kind, by concentrating the remarks 
of the best authort on the subject they are pieces of inestimable utiUty.» 

Evans's Essay on the Education of Youth. 

« The best English Grammar now extant, is that written by Mr. lindley 
Murray j who, by this publication, and by several others connected with it, and 
designed as auxUiaries to its principal purpose, has become entitted to the gra- 
titude Of every friend to English literature, and to true virtue.* 

Dr. MiUa^t Ettrospeet tfthi Eighttsntk CtMmy, 
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9 By OramiBar fou htr« been tittght the nature, power, and CBnstmoliaB 
of the English language $ and that, not in a superficial manner, but by the iHSl 
oonprebensive system now extant, the larger Grammar of Mr. Lindtey Mvr- 
ny ; in which the delicacies, refinements, and peculiaHties of our binguage, 
are inculcated and exemplified.*'—'* Tlie unwearied exertions of this gentleaaB 
faav^ done more towards elucidating the ojbscurities, and embelH^n&g the 
structure, of our language, than any other writer on the subject. Sadi %. 
work has long been wanted; and, from the success wilh which it is execnted^ 

cannot be too highly appreciated. ** 

Dr, Jbertrombii*s Charges- to the Senior Clou of ike 

Philadelplua Afodem^i^'ptAlUhtd^ \90^and 1 W6. 

(* A comprehensive and judicious analysis of the English Language, com- 
bdiing the principles of grammar and composition, was given to the woitd 
by Mr. lindley Murray, 1795, of which the public approbation has been so 
general, and the circulation so exicnsiTe, that a copy of the 14th edilion is 
•ow bdfoK ibe present writer.*' 

I>r, Anderson^s U^e <(fDr. Johnson. The Third Edition* 

••For pupils advanced in grammar, a better method cannot be con- 
oeived, than is found in Murray's Exercises and Key. In tlnrse, llie faults 
and corrections, by being separated, and placed in differeot books, are hap. 
pily calculated to set the mind of the pupil at work, to discover the error by 
the rule; and, by this discovery, to fix the rule more permanently in the 
»«»"'y-'' Wal6er>s OutHnes ^EngBsh Gntmmar. 

••I need not acquaint the public^ with the merit and success of Undley 
Murray's Grammar.; which seems to have superseded every other. Indeed 
when we consider the plain simple mode of instruction he has adopted j the 
extent of observation he has displayed j and thAcopious variety of illustrattogi 
ie has added J we sfaaH not wjpdcr , that his Jlmraar l.as been so universally 
applauded.'* mikerUOutli^ of English Grammmr. 



(ftinted by Thojnas WUson andSons, High^Ouscprfc,TteHt.} 
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